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URRAH"” said Uncle Sam, rushing \ good beginning,” I interrupte 
| into the drawing-room with an oper Puss, be still. Hear the whole story 
ter. his face beamline with superiative perore you eriticise 
tistaction “Tf there’s a bore on earth On read Uncle Sam out they say 
s finding an abiding-plae for the sum that by the Ist of June the sno ais 
ey The re's always So nething’ Wrong appeal the roads be in excellent condi 
out American resorts—too fashionable, tion, and the temperature be warm 
too expensive, or too noisy or too They sav ! W ho are they. icie 
’ve just received a letter from What does Mr. Hopewell know about 
Hopewell that settles the business | ‘* Puss, do be quiet “ered Aunt Fanny 
t know anything more delightful on I want to hear the letter, if you don 
th than to have a friend in whose judg If vou want rest, here it is. There's 
ent vou can repose implicit contidence not a railroad within a dozen miles Even 
| never knew Hope well to make a mis the clicking of the telegraph is unheard 
ee The telephone, however, connects With 
‘What, never?” I asked the telegraphic station some miles distant 
Never.” The only ingress and egress is by stage 
Then it’s about time I don’t believe over a mountain road One is not pes 
people who 7 ver make mistakes The \ tered with mais more than once in twen 
( too good for this world. and ought to UN four hours The hotel and its depend 
) straight to heaven Mr Hopewell IS encies constitute the entire place, ind are 
t an angel, so he must be wrong some beautifully situated on the shore of an 
times.” exquisite lake and at the foot of a fine 
There you go Puss : replied Unele wooded mountain Water and ir are 
Sam ‘**T never knew you to agree with delicious, game and fish abundant The 
vbody about anything What has landlord kee ps a dozen cows Bread and 
Hopewell ever done to you , butter are cood Perhaps the cooking 
‘* Nothing, dear uncle It’s what Hope might be better, but you cant expect to 
vell may do that concerns me ‘ find Delmonico in the mountains, and for ; 
‘Puss,’ said Aunt Fanny, ‘for good nine dollars a week, can you , ’ 
ness’ sake stop arguing, and let’s hear Mr ‘Certainly not,” responded Aunt Fan 
Hope well’s letter. If he has found a place ny ‘*Nine dollars a week! How very 
ror our outing, I'm thankf i] 4 reasonable! We'll take the horses and 
So Uncle Sam sat down in his easy carriage and dog and all the imped menta 
chair and read the epistle that sealed our necessary to make us comfortable for the 
ite for one summer next six months I don’t want to see 
brick walls and dirty pavements before 
Vay 2 85 Thanksgiving Go on, Sam 


DEAR SAM, I’ve discovered the love Unele Sam went on ‘Liberty Hall is 


llest Spot on earth—at least it will be the well named Kashion is unknovw By 
loveliest spot in about two weeks; now erybody does exactly as he pleases, all 
the snow lies on the side of the hills, the wear their old clothes, and there is posi 


roads are very muddy and rough, and a_ tively nothing going on, so that there’s 


cold rain freezes one’s marrow no inducement to keep you up o’ nights 
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To 1 the lark 
? ? ( ) if 

1 0 . 4 ag roke fort 

Lu 1 O to 0} 

’ ! las for you, Puss, un 
ESS ] oO } 12 it if youl bye 

) i ( ) Wil 

() itu S uniqu and I'm Le 

f ea to your ! continued 
Mr. Ho etter Liberty Hall is 
no 1 Summer resort, but a sanital 
l Vis rs can take hot tcoid baths 
u ienced medical advice, and 

Out € ra ¢ rare 

ita exclaimed UncleSam. “ My 
live s torpid, I’m sure of it. There’s no 
thing like water treatment for liver and 
dy Spepsia SO Fanny my dar] n@, we've 
found a haven of rest at last. How lucky 
that Hopewell should have stumbled upon 
SUC a } iradise! Oh, here’s a PS. 

You can have the first floor of a cot 
tage until the new hotel is completed, 
when you may select your own rooms 
Let me now your decision Liberty 
Hal Sa stru tly temperance resort No 
dru renneSS possible 

‘Write at onee, Sam, that we'll take 
the cottag said Aunt Fanny. 

‘| d faith iS absolutely mad 
de} &” LO Iie Or Im ali My life I never 
mie t man ho had an eye for domestic 
deta Men are great in their way, but 
the aon t OK Into corners They deal 
in generalities, not in particulars. As for 
thie naculate Hopewell, he might have 
wi me about Liberty Hall until the 
Dav o idemen without producing the 
least effect Yet those babes in the wood, 
Uncle Sam and Aunt Fanny, trusted six 
months of our existence to his judgment! 

Think how cheap, Puss,” said eontid 
ing Aunt Fanny 
*Cheap—and nasty,” was my laconic 

reply [ haven't lived forever, but I 
never tried to get a great deal for very 
little that I didn’t pay dearly in the 
end But these are hard times. Bank 


ts run away with deposits; rail 


We've put 


covernment bonds, and 


pre siden 


road stoek 1s wiped out.” 


our into 
it 


rAS mic) 


remains 


takes a ‘‘double million magnifying 


oseope of hextra power” to dis 


cover the interest: so | prese rved a sereni 
ty of ¢ xterior that would have done credit 
toa Cm 


istian martvr 


L long fe 


yr the quiet of the country,” 


sighed Aunt Fanny. ‘ Peo} 


repose. the 


le only half 


beauty, the 
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healthfulness of the country are u 
known We all need a change, so v 


start on the Ist of June.” 


On that memorable day there left to 


three horses, a carriage, a bull terrier 


boxes of books 


1 
Chairs, 


a“ . : 
Uncle Sam was going to do a deal 


Tom's 


reading pieyvele, trunks Innume 
abie, two Women, and one man. To 
as to join us as soon as his vaeat 


permitted 
It 


rea 


takes as much time as patience 
th Liberty Hall 


day and night, get out 


First, you travel a 
at a 
n the morning, pay sevent 


Wway-stati 
very early i 
five cents for the privilege of trving 
eat what out of respect for tradition 


called beefsteak, and then faney you'’y: 


vot to the end of your route; but you 
haven't. You must take another trai 
on another road As this read is a rival 


of the one you have just patronized, t 
of 


first with regard to the second would 


At last 


amount information obtain 
the 


not overcome an inquiring idiot. 


you Prom 


however, after much wrestling with po 
licemen and ecabmen, Uncle Sam learns 


that the first train for our next town left 
live 


minutes before our arrival This 
spirit of accommodation struck us forci 
bly, as it obliged us to remain five 


na damp station on a cold and rainy 
morning. 


‘Well, really,” 


murmured Aunt F 


‘if June is to be as cold as this, I shall 


all 
ny, 
almost regret our comfortable home in 
town.” 

weather to 


hoped SO, 


Uncle Sam declared such 
be exceptional, and I 

W hat 
comfort and pure air they make up in de 


It 


at the station where we were to be 


accommodation trains lack in 


liberation. was afternoon before we 
got out 
consigned to the tender mercies of a stage 
Could we get anything to eat? Certainly 
not. Every human being in the village 
had eaten up everything an hour before; 
so we fell back upon hardtack and dig 
nity. 

Amiable Uncle Sam was heard to won 
der why Hopewell had not warned him 
if 
[ hadn’t been so hungry I'd have taken 


of the inconveniences of the journey. 


a certain satisfaction in the situation. I 
always like people to live up to my ex 
pectations of them, and I expected a great 
deal of Hopewell. 

Well, we clambered into a very open 
stage, and had driven a mile or two when 

















lehu, who seemed to be completely ab 
{ hn chewing’ wVum, Sale | forgot 
( er thet one of them trunks is 
ed. ter the 1eXT LO n 
Good gracious ch ?” gasped Aunt 
( eie sam got ou counte the try 
tenance formed t ( irtner ¢ his 
tha e missing trunk containes 
ecessaries of fe 
W it shall edo 
N rt hh il@’y l ,' i Ss ID to eT 
( mie replied the nmoved J ’ 
l Cone ilon pranps te. norre ) 
Ss no Oh, 1tS safe enough ()) 
mt see it as soon Sy lwantit 
cle Sam groaned, Aunt F Sid 
ind Jehu dro eo 
Did you notify Liberty H of ow 
ng ai isked, to ¢ inge the train o 


yught 
Certainly,” said Unele Sam [ o 
red them to te lephone from. the ist 
4 
Oh!” 
I believe in a telephone when I'm at 
i¢ end ind an intel went belIng 1S at the 
r: but when somebody else talks for 


ne to the n, 


UNKNHOV 





; ; 
ishioned telegraph 

Perhaps the country was beaut 
yh ilresque. Hope vel] said SO: but ve 





ere all so cold in our summer attire that 
e saw nothing. There is no landsecap 
that can interest an empty stomach or a 
S ering body. I hear a great deal of 
the tri mph of mind over matter. There 
s not mind enough in this world to t 
imph over the matter of starvation or th 
1ermometer at freezing-point. It isabout 
ne that the old Puritanical contempt for 
a) body yi lded to profound st dy ind 


respect. « 


Toward evening we reached our desti 


lation, and rejoiced it the thought of a 
COZY cottage with bright fires. Fire doesn't 
seem to ¢o with Lowell's month of June, 


“d or vevyond the 
ind all we 


j W here’ 


mn deseending from the lumbering 





rt | range of poetry, 
wanted was physical conte t 
asked | nele Sam 


s Hopewell?” 
stage 
‘He’s gone fishing.” 
‘Didn't he 
Did you get my message through the tel 


know we were coming 


ephone 


“No; the wire has been down fot 
twenty-four hours,” drawled the clerk 
who looked as though he had seen hi 








OUTING se 
LA 
i 

est days in a prehistoric period, and vas 
no f on the ¢ ones OF the past, 
nomtened OV smuggled LISKE 

Bless m soul bless on sO 
croaned [ hele Sam The hn you ve built 
no fires in 

Fires! Nobody said not} ibou 
hres There ain't no stoves ip 

Stoves!” ejaculated Aunt Far ure 
there no fireplaces 

‘Nar Ol ur-tight stoves S ood 
enougl for us 

Sam,” gasped Aunt Fanny ou 
KnO my weak Ings I shall certain y 
die in room with an air-tight stove 
Let’s go bac 

‘My dear, you're crazy We can’t re 
turn to-night W must make the est 
Ol , 

We did We sat around an air-t orhit 
stove in the general sitting-room 
silent women done up in plaid shaw 
came in, sat solemnly on horse-hair ¢ } 
of unpara leled rigidity and ired Phe 
stony stare of her fellow-creatu S$ made 
poor Aunt Fanny quite nervous she 
might have dropped into hysteries had 

not been earried otf to our cottage n 
the nick of time. Stoves had been hasti 

put up, and we suddenly jumped from 
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e nort » the equ There's a 
( respons eness wont ! r-tight 
Stove it ould be nit ( ere a mol 
he had it ten minutes to ‘ 
\ ¢ eP of woesa creat i\ ()} ‘ 
t eet Aunt Fan ( led hea 
( c cle I 
It cer V IS dé sh not Crow ed 
san As a choice of evils I don't 
hether its better to sit on the pl 
freeze, or remain inside and 
lii¢ 
You'd better consult Mr. Hopews 
( makes mistakes I replied | 
. . n it 
Lo) found Hopewell!” said Unele Sam. 
Yes he did He confounded Hopewe 
I became ¢ e cheerful after this ebulli 
t of rebellic My revered uncle was 
} abject Slave to one-man power af 
tey 
Mur cottace i 1 cotta iS not un 
succes \ ut being some distance from 
Thie Ole iS not } ticulariv conven 
{ ) ils and baths, especially in bad 
eathe) Of course that missing trunk 
( t ned ¢ er thin MOS! needed, and 
ti Unele Sam discovered that it har 
ored his razor, his reeklessness in the use 
( C ore is appalling I didn’t know 
he had it in hin Extraordinary circum 
stances produce extraordinary results 
Unl ( most Americans vho object to 
Shave themselves, however ready they 
may be to shave others, Uncle Sam ab 
hors barbers He considers them a relic 


when blood letting went 


P ‘ 
lane hand ith hair -eutting No 
thing, from his point of view, so shows 
the physical demoralization of our men 
is their dependence upon hirelings for a 
ciean Tace 

lo think that I should ever come to 
this muttered my uncie, as he walked 
tf earl 1 the morning in seareh of a 
barber, returning shortly after with light 
ning in his mild eye ‘They've piled 
Pelion on Ossa; they’ve added insult 
to injury Not only do they walk off 

mv razor, but when I asked the clerk 
the way to the barber's, he told me to go 


ten miles and t ‘Hea 


hen turn to the left 


ven and earth, man!’ J replied, ‘don’t you 
keep barber on the premises?’ ‘Not 
much e answered ‘We don't fly 
in the face of nater in these parts, w 
don't 


If the Lord didn’t make beards 
‘s faces fur ter grow, what did He 


I'd 


Oi men 


f 


make ‘em fut That's what like ter 


MO> 
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know These city folks think they ke) 


= } } : 
~iprove on God Alm Chey | aon t need 


no nor nothin’. Il grow a bear 


I do. 


Linence Hopewell loomed 


barber 
At that supreme moment of imps 


horizo} 


in the 


having got back from his fishine afte) 
we'd gone to bed He said he was de 
lighted to see ni¢ Under the trving el 


cumstances I was not delighted to see him 


I eould get no razor out of him He's 
bearded like a pard 

That missing trunk was not restored 
for one long week, during which time 


Unele Sam, the gentle and gentlemanly 
looking like a 
the first 


illains in novels and on the 


demoralized 
Vache th 


stage never 


went about 


te or murderer 





In 


shave), and in a measure lived up to his 


appearance bv being as eross as he looked 


Time overcame these minor 


agoniles, 
but time On1yN aggravated the horrors of 


tne Taken in 
it 


human 


table. connection with 


summer boarding, an awful fact that 


the 


Is 


average stomach requires to 
It is 


tunate fact that a cultivated stomach ean 


be fed three times a day an untor 


no more feed on indigestible and unpala 


table viands than a cultivated eve can 


or a cultivated 
A human be 


can not endure dis 


Yaze bad chromos, 


upon 
ear listen to bad music ing 
artistically deve loped 
cords without torture, and the more I trav 
el and the more dyspepsia I acquire, the 
more | am persuaded that vood digestion 
waits on cookery, and morals on both 
The influence of the frying-pan upon 
American civilization has be 


not vet 


come a subject for scientific investiga 


tion, but when it doe S- marvellous will be 
the revelations thereof 


may | 


Perhaps a noble 
of fried meat, 
hot soda biscuits, ice-water, and the great 
American pie; but I don’t believe it. I 
do not forget that Emerson ate pie for 
breakfast, and with childlike simplicity 
asked what pie was for if not to be eaten ; 


race e evolved out 


but I also remember that Emerson’s rare 


intellect lost its balance at an age when 
Gladstone and Bright and our own Wen 
dell Holmes are still at work. Who can 
but disregard of diet marks the differ 

the living? 
An insulted stomach wreaks revenge upon 
an exhausted brain—exhausted 


it has not been properly fed. 


Say 
ence between the: dead and 
because 
Why do 
State lunatic asylums house so many farm 


ers and farmers’ wives? Because of a mo 


notonous existence, overwork, fried pork, 
and pl 
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Jur 
me 
S) 
t SOUTER, 
) 
i 
i 
1 ) 
I \ \ 
e etfect of Liberty Hall diet on our rubber coat and go otf and sit all da na 
r family was positively appalling The im Seotch mist olding up a pole with a « 
macuiate Hope Vell knee \ nothing’ about i¢ ted yorm at the ¢ ad ot it It ne er 
ie recvulation food Fis] neg vith him occurred to me that ou didn't ¢ 
Was a midsummer madness. He ite sii ne, nor Inting ¢ 
for breakfast that he caught the night be I detest woth.” replied Unele Sa 
fore. \fter swallowing the last morse] vith cor derable aspet 
ie went off in a tub of a boat, fished all ‘Dear! dear! What will become o 
day ooked his own dinner of h in the you at Liber Ha 
voods at some convenient land can | it st it I in ) 
iome to sup on his fish, and vo to bed n R i S 3 0 vd \ 
order to be up by davlight,when the bless broug t vour horses and ¢ e ind evel 
ed fish are supposed to bite best Hope thing fora lon tay 
well, therefore, as a cheerful companion Precisely 
was a delusion Well: if I'd innwn tha 
‘Not fish!!!” he exclaimed, when Uncle If he’d known that! This is the ist 


Sam declined his invitation to put on a straw that broke the back of Uncle Sam’ 








NEW MO 


{ P | oughtlessness 

{ ) 1 C9OocLS 

o . de , e got 

ere 1revelatlo t i nad Unel 
vou nt to na 

i 0 hto ( IOUS hin 

! ( i! 1 Sea oO ea! At sea 
ndent upon one ther 

i ’ is t il ad ! ( a »} Or iess 

erate Tn thi ods the tuatio 
ves The hunter or S mat $ 
wo0one, and has a mag cent oppor 

1 to exhib ull the fishness born 
ea in him Hope well’s nature came 
splend \ The superficiaily polite 

1 ot Fifth \vei 1¢ thie cood fellow of 
Wall Street isan egotist He mount 
ed his blessed hobby and ambled off, leav 

oy his fi iS LO i 

Our meals ere the mothers of night 
! tres I Mi, O} Lis irri i re fused to 
ea en " thing but grub It took 
is some time to get used to the young la 
dies, daughters of farmers within fifty 
! es VhoO condescended Lo wait upon us 
ther o 1 pleasin fashion Iam not 
of those who think that planos, crimps, 
i id tl rtation §s U ild pe restricted to what 
ire called the Lpype r circles.” There are 
certainly two kinds ol people in this world, 
common and uncommon; but as the un 


t fy } tl], mmeroe tr 
TOS 1req entiy emerce trom 


1 common, and as the common pervade 
What S Calle | SOC LE iv.” It never occurs 
to me to use the obnoxious phrase ‘the 
common people’; hence I repudiate all as 
persions of snobbishness when I object to 
vite miris done up In curl-papers for 

1) S lich SO preoccupy their minds as 
to completely obliiterat Lhe Tac that 

knives and forks are accessories of ¢ 

a tables Neither ¢ | like Walter-2Ziris 
oO play on the general piano afte r the 
breaktiast be has rung, nor ado | pine for 
i ile ae Who ignores my existence 
e lavishing attention upon a black 
eyed vo gy man hear by, at W1il joins In 
the « ersation, SItS Gown, takes an 1n 
ventory of your attire, and mingles he. 
wcnte h your o l There ma be 

i hunger that rises superior to fried shoe 

er an inderdone pot iloes | KO 

ere is, because [ve read about it: but 

l e1 i c een on the verge of canni 
lism, and no nting to be, my app 

e ceases ere e COOKIN beGins 

One t if is certain: though nothing 
agreed is, evervihing agreed with 
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everything else at Libe 


There 


Hall 
All w 


yas nharmony In discord aS Wrong 


Tl e horses were as ACL N croomed as We 
were Ted, and developed wicked procelyv) 
ties before unknown 


They objected t 


roads in which were holes big enough to 
break their legs They objected to eve 
lastingly climbing mountains in order to 
ret a View It rea ly seemed as tho ig 
the poor beasts were no sooner hi ilf 


aown one mountain than they were climb 





Ing up anothe) Unele Sam one day 
drove out, and came back on foot lead ng 
the horses. 

‘Where's the carriage 2?” we shouted 


I don’t know 
“Don't 


** Are you crazy 


know, Sam!" eried Aunt Fan 


hy 


‘* Not quite, but the tende ney 1s in that 
direction All I need is time.” 
‘My dear husband, what is the mat 


ter 

‘Well, the 
was full 
I coul 


ed vehicle. 


first road I] iInnocentlyV took 
that 
d not turn round with a four-wheel 


as of pitfalls, and so narrow 


The best way out of 
to the 
was about to do, when a 


the trou 
ble was to { 
This | 


down wagon 


fo On next 


Cross-roat 
broken 


oaded with hay stopped the 


way. You won't believe me when I tell 
you that I backed that team for an eight] 
of a mile, in holes and out, with every 


spring in agony. By the time I reached 


road I was ready to hang the Road 


a side 


Commissioners, and went in search of the 
His 


character. 


chairman. neighbors gave him a 


fine ‘Don't you know why 
he 
farmer 
the 
dangerous he forces folks up his way, and 


I 


found this noble official asleep in his ow nh 


won't repair that ere road? said a 


‘It's because he has a tavern on 


cood road. and DY keeping tiother 


he sells more liquor—don’t you see ? 
bar-room, and I gave him a big piece of 
my mind, which probably did as much 
food as though I had talked to the moon. 
Kine should be the 


penalty for such wilful neglect of pub 


and imprisonment 


lic convenience. Then driving along a 
smooth road I turned a sharp corner, and 
suddenly came upon a steam -thresher, 
puffing 


of the hi 


and spluttering, in full possession 
ghway. The horses,that had been 
fretted by backing so long,took fright and 
ran down an embankment, so severely 
wrenching and injuring the carriage as to 
On reaching 
to 


make it good for nothing. 


the bottom the horses seemed realize 


their madness, stopped, and turned round 
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to find out what had become of me The 


pole was broken. Landing in a foot of 


vater, I released the beasts, and, assisted 
by the drivers of the thresher, got them 
on to the road, walked them four miles 
and here are my remains. I presented 


the wreck to the threshing men, and in 


OUTING 


mé 
Cla 
ev 

jue 

a Vel 

rmers 

1e \ 


We 


‘you kin prose 


but 


Kin Vou 


They 


the 


ail 


q 





l them that I should prosecute them 


a one 
( oO the dav 
s lat Kine 
ol a yw ot 











( no stra ¢ 
) ( StS ! t ) 
con ice 
, { t ; 
Oo came ected ( 
sphere. If Hopewell ha 
( S ed at Liber 
( i to eve Othe 
( c. 2 . 4 
I is i LOM 
‘ ( si) Si) t PT ~ 
) Soa lii-terri 
the finest « sbreed. It was 
tune to ¢ if roug red It 
) i I rtune to pe thor 
l i Sont 0 1e2S 
\ + 
) \ e ¢ s of Libe Ha 
gainst Bolus iO had never 
‘ n S ( is ( id beer 
+ ; + » 
t { 
) l oO LiKe oO Su eX 
( i conduet eall ventlemer 
ePrser ors thie ye Le tao thre 
) nad O70 iburer agoed Nis ex 
t ] + 
( ore Ss Lil Lo n eate 
SO il S he is concerned telt 
a) r¢ i Mal a 1¢ ailing the 
Labs Ha 
no attent to the elps, Bo 
S lo corti 
~ ira i Bo iS Oo} ng ll 
| Oo ) nake 1, detour te 
S (one irrare Vas t IS 
, ] t } 
S e aays l ere ari ed 
vinahn a 1@N rom the City of 
f | ( | iv t t ) ent 
t LA » « his shoulder, Tollo 
, . ] t t 
x oO carried a ) it 
i oO S pped cde unt is 
S Here r re come oO ho 
S is enough to sp the sweetest 
‘ ’ i aed na or east 
et } raid ay 
S like t S dos or did ano e) 
ic rea % t i Ol S¢ tL OC " 
{ 1 4 
empted ( i quarrel 
> { i 00d as a play to 
S ¢ 1 r rit ( oO S pre ous 
( ( ipolog »OLUS 
Ss rece e¢ conelusion th 
Oo hands. as vere ) put 
oses toa e) le 19 
lo : { . 
wis. a 1 solng hrou 1 oO el 
( ( ( " { there 
) na nais solem} \ COVE 
) rees make l nee 
! i nin 
elio yrother the next time 
) il TOLLOV 
yt} i + + 
ends rte iS 
, i is iv It i oO 
S Prese t ( ) 
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vellow-haired apps ured, followed by 
lip and anne Blood was in his ey: 
He ero ead f il ed ne shay} 
Quick isa fl it it innocent voung B 
iS Jumped on n ind fastene 
SC 1Z¢t t Cy is ) ALP It l 
curs Oo! erty Hall su mded the ¢ 
Sts, set pa .) | t i \ ept t 
mV that there 0 ur p 








ut he resents prolonged insults He's 
not a bull-dog madam es a bDulli-tel 
rie) 

Oh, its the same thing Oh, my aar 
ling Carlo, did a wieked bull-doge eat you 
ip continued the exasperating woman 
throwing her arms about the panting vel 
low bully, from whom Bolus id been sep 


Tom 








1 man I have given ner a briel 
ecture on dogs said Tom, as we vent 
back to the cottage \ ih Bol IS 1D ¢ 10S 
yu th his tail higher than ever 1 fie 
] { mt . vine the 147 _ 
idea O ho x Wine the aiirerence ye 
tween a Duil-terrieranda 11i1-adog And 
she isnt the oni OO1 OF Ler KIN, 

Grive a dog a bad name, and theres no 

+ + ] } 
showing { he result ii be—on the 











log From the hour of hi 
encounter Bolus was master « 


veyed. The curs gave hima 


tne big vellow bully sulkily 


and his annex as sulkily ay 


\t Bo us's approach wome 
i ap} ach \ mM 


their skirts and introduced tl 


outrageous p iblie OpDINLON } 


ONLY allowed LO LO AVOUT 





Vill 

Tre t 

VIS so preyed uj 
et him Toll 


one day we 


ynen we rode out 





day deprived him Of thls’ St 


shreds of character In 
freedom he drove all the 
barked at every cow, cau 


Dreak from thelr tethers 


IW DULLY enjover 


iat a commentary on mol 


D 
» 
ae 
7 
“ yi 
a, 
\Yy 
ae 


turke \s e rod 
mouse there stood Bolus 
1 I ol eathers there 
{ he iLtel l . t il t \ 
We stoppe 
l Said e tarme) $ 
cle ss 
ed turkey 
e turke Sa ¢ Vi ( 
What « ou « S 
pon thie ral e! ( i 
avea a ound Bo Is 1d 
of e 1 evs aS g d is 
i Lo 1ISh. the » 
ot r miser 
xclaimed Ton Look at 
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Mil? ded 
ubtrageous cece pul 
you, Tom 
Ve ry well, me 
v< niy ‘ellow cre 
experience prove Ss 
hen it comes to 
about aS mean 
countered.” 
‘Nonsense, Tom. They live too ¢ 
to nature to be sordid or untruthful 
Tom gave a long, incredulous whistl 
‘Now, mother, let me ask one question 
Did you ever meet aS mean people in a 
your life as in Switzerland ?” 
Never.” 
thirteen turkeys w ‘Well, if they don’t live close to na 


\ 


hem 

price vouldn’t take a ture, and the grandest sort at that, what 

lars for th urkey.”’ do they live next to? It’s all stuff and 

1 man, you don’t mean to say nonsense to assume that fine scenery 

me to pay you a hundred makes fine souls ‘Familiarity breeds 

r turkey ?” contempt.’ Was there ever such a set of 

I don’t mean that.” swindlers as infested Niagara Falls until 
what do you me 2 lease New York State bought the park ?” 

It is amazing how news flies in the coun 

if they'd been try By some mysterious agency Bolus’s 

attack on the turkey became the topic of 

not hatched,” expostu- conversation at Liberty Hall in a few 

What do you ask for hours after our return ‘There go the 

itech them 2?” people who keep a bull-dog that bites chil 


he wounded bird dren and eats turkeys,” said one woman 


head, and finally said, to another, in a stage-whisper, as we ente? 


iess ten dollars would be fair ed the supper-room. 
ismounted paid the mon THis really is too dreadful,” muttered 
the presence of Uncle Sam. ‘‘We must get away from 
tailthrough- this awful place.” 
as though it ‘* But where shall we go in midsummer, 
with the horses and all our impedimenta 
There and—and Bolus?” asked Aunt Fanny 
bout it—Bolus’s hind-legs ‘*And my bieyele, that I can’t use be 
opel ition could ho ionger elad eause of the bad roads and everlasting 
our rides Ten dollars a day hills,” added Tom 
seemed more than those \ Uncle Sam sighed over the social prob 
vort lem 
‘any more pets,” sai ‘‘Let’s give Liberty Hall another trial, 
ibriously When they Sam Let’s all take the baths. There's 
in awful disease or get rm nothing the matter with us, but water is 


iey develop some unexpected quali- a great tonic, and-one never can be too 


+ 
kes t 


iem obnoxious to the rest well 
lus must be tied up.” Tom refused point-blank, but the rest of 
Bolus hurt that tur- us accepted the proposition as a distrac 
wa tion, and the physician was called in to sit 
j on the family. A bomb-shell could not 
farmer has have produced more consternation. Un- 
cle Sam had an eularged liver that needed 





Aunt 
nervous exhaustion, and 


immediate attention, Fanny was 


suffering from 
the action of mv heart was defective 
} 


Aunt Fanny,” I said, when the learn 


d man withdrew, ‘* I believe in the scien 
tific use of water, and I don’t mind experi 
menting with myself out of curiosity, but 
I don't 
If you 


believe my heart is out of order 


are nervous and Uncle Sam bil 


ious, it is because you are both wor 
ried ds 

‘*Puss, you've as much confidence in 
vour kind as Tom,” replied Aunt Fanny 

[ shall take the doctor’s advice, and try 
to derive some benefit from our outing.” 

We invested in sheets and towels, and 
sat in hot and cold water until Tom ealled 
is ‘**dem damp, moist, unpleasant bodies.” 
We 
ealled, 

The more hot water Une 


the 


were every inch of what we were 
le Sam got into, 
the weaker he be 
and the 


The effect of that inno 


weaker he became: 
came, the crosser he grew, more 
milk. 
cent beverage upon a naturally amiable 


he drank 


man was startling 


Sam, dear,” expostulat 


ny, ‘don't remember that ou 
physician, who understands your constitu 


vou 


tion, told you never to drink milk 


‘* Bother our old phy sician! The med 
ical man here says to drink it W hat else 


can 1 do I can’t eat the meat, and | 


Do vou want 


cant iive on alr 
starve 

Nobody wanted the dear ‘ 
so he plunged recklessly into a vortex of 
and became more and 


Aunt 


the first time in her life 


milk, more pessi 


Fanny had neuralgia 


,and I tried to find 


miustic. tor 


my pulse to learn whether it beat regular 
ly—I who never before knew I hada pulse 

The cottage had to be given up shortly 
to others, so we moved that day into the 
It was unfinished 


notel and 


ater, but the manager said 


atew di 


workmen ceased hamm« ring 


thing would be righted in 


r 
as the 


; : , 
ociock, we were assured ol 


q et night 


Taking a suite of rooms at the top of t 


house to avoid ¢: \ *., we had sucl 


giorious view f lake and mountain 
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sunset a sul Sé I OTL and shadov 
s would thi t soul of Ruskin 
f e‘could only eat scenery, there 
( e some satisfaction in this ew,” 
Sa { mean 
Be ( demora o etfect ol bad 
\I incle’s wstheticism had suc 
cu ) yan outraged stomach 
Su s the foree of example that other 
0 S Liber Hall moved into the 
| hg at once wd he repose Wwe 
sought t shed like a dream Several 
a s ( the place of frogs and eats 


Like cherubim and seraphim they con 


tinually did ery Children by day tore 


] \ t 
) ta ao hn the 


incarpete d stairs: by 


ni¢ ron-shod boots broke the stillness 

. so-called plano was moved into 
I isic-room “anda ball was fiven, 
it ( e neighbors for miles around 
assembled \ brass band came purposely 
toa lin the pandemonium. 

( cle san vith a wet bandage around 
iis throbbing brow, gazed out of his win 
do ipon a moon of wondrous beauty 

| prospect please s, and only man 

S ition had not grown cold on 
| cle »& . ps when the thunder ol 
DOOTS s eard on the stairs We're 
0 » se ill we ear shrieked a fe 
ma ce lereupon our sitting-room 
do is flung wide open, and in walked, 
in ced and unannounced,a bevy of coun 
try maidens Unabashed,they stood gaz 
Ing t the walls, the furniture, and lastly 
it Oo sf eS 

This is a private room,” mildly ex 
postulated Unele Sam 

Well, suppose it is replied a hoy 
den We don’t bite 

This sa vas rapturously received by 
the hovyae n’s companions 

Young ladies,” interposed Aunt Fan 
ny, ‘‘the publie are not admitted to this 
room Be good enough to leave.” 

Oh, certainly, when we get ready,” 
retorted the hovden. ‘'Comealong, girls; 
let’s go where there isn’t quite so much 
styl This family has too many frills.” 
And oft! 1eSé inn ne ereatures bounced 
to the doors and invade the apart 
n ts of our neighbors 

[4 you it it is, Fanny,” said 
Unele Sam, coming in the next morning 

in open telecram “this place will 
drive me into a lunatic asvlum ! shall 
1ot oO y iose m temper and health, but 
it looks as though I should lose what's 
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eft ol 


Look at this te 
It was despatched from Ne 
York yesterday morning, and should ha 


my fortune too. 
cram! Look! 
been repeated by the telephone twenty-fou 
} 


Hours 


which those n 


have sent it by ma 


‘aa 
Instead of 


dles of Muddletown 


ago. 





I’ve lost a chance of making $25,000. O 


what is the’ use of living? Eleven o'clock 
my bath hour.” Off went Uncle Sam to 
drown his perturbed thought in hot wa 
ter as a stiff ‘* norther”’ rushed down t 
lake, lashing its waters into a fine frenz\ 
and changing the temperature twenty de 
grees in one hour. Uncle Sam came bac 


chilled through,and went to bed to get 


warm, while Aunt Fanny put on her furs 
and areties and sat by the 


} ‘ 
window, just 


+ 


to see what that 


next. 


discusting lake would do 
Tom says,” she continued, ‘that 
you can no more depend upon the wind 
on that water than you can depend upon 
the government's promises to Indians. It 
blows almost simultaneously from every 
the 


what do I see 


point of Great heavens ! 


compass. 
A boat capsized! Puss, 

where's Tom ?” 
How heart 


vone out in a bia catamaran, 


Tom had 
and though 


my thumped! 


catamarans are said never to capsize, it 
was just like our beautiful Jake to do 
1 


under the 
d ity to 


the impossible. Still, 


eireum 
Aunt 
Fanny that catamarans were invincible 
‘** Dear dreadful 
have put out from the opposite shore If 


stances, 1t was my assure 


me! this is Boats 
anybody should be drowned, what a cli 
max to our misery, and Tom 

‘But 
Aunt Fanny, and must be all right. 


Tom’s on board a catamaran, 
Then 


you know he’s a famous swimmer, and 
couldn’t drown 
‘It’s the 


drown. They're 


that do 
always rescuing others, 
attention 
Self-sufficient people 
It would 
be just like Tom to rescue everybody 


famous swimmers 


and consequently never have 
when they need it. 
invariably get the worst of it. 
and the doctor says the lake is too cold 
for bathing.” 

Uncle Sam, on emerging from his bed 
room, gazed at the catastrophe for a mo 
ment through an epera-glass, turned pale, 
and quietly disappe ared. 

Aunt Fanny grew less apprehensive on 
seeing the several row-boats return to the 
shore as though their task had been ac- 
half an 


complished. In the course ‘of 


hour Uncle Sam returned, saying: ‘*Tom’s 
But 


all right, Fanny; he’s in his room. 
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vas the catamaran that upset rhe 


vs who took him out didn't know 


ow to manage the boat, and ran her 

raight into the teeth of the wind, all 
sails flying. On trying to‘ tack’ they up 
set ner. Tom saw what was coming, 

irew off his coat, and j imped overboard 
in time to be free of the rigging. One 
fellow got entangled in it, and Tom bare 
ly eseaped drowning in rescuing him 
But he’s safe and sound now He's gone 
to bed to get warm.” 

“What did I tell you?” exclaimed 
Aunt Fanny, hurrying to her first and 
only born. ‘‘ Nobody knows what may 
be the end of this.” 

Poor Tom! He was as blue as indigo, 
and shivered like an aspen. We rubbed 
him and poured down brandy 

‘‘Now’s the time for hot water,” said 
Uncle Sam, bitterly ; ‘* but when hotels are 
a third of a mile from bath-houses, freez 
ing humanity is not specially benefited.” 


The sequel of Tom’s bravery was rheu- 
matic fever. 

The wind subsided as quickly as it 
arose. Sundown brought a_ pleasure 
steamer, having on board a noisy com 
pany of men and women. 

‘‘ What's the meaning of this ?”’ I asked 
the lord of Liberty Hall. 

‘* Excursionists.”’ 

‘“We were told no boat arrived or de 
parted after sunset.” 











No reg lar boat 
It was particularly state d that no 

boat whistle would be heard after that 
hour 

‘* Excursionists don't count 

** How often do the Vv come 

‘Several times a week 

‘When does the boat leave ith its 
precious load 

‘There ain’t nothin’ partickler ‘ pre 
cious’ about ‘em, though they're precious 
hungry and eats awful. Midnight 

There lay Tom with a burning feven 
There lay the boat, that ke pt up its steam 
and sputtered under the poor fellow’s 
window The execursionists took posses 
sion of the hotel. During them s ipper 
they sang a choice selection of negro m«¢ lo 
dies very badly to an accompaniment of 
knives and tumblers. When the inner 
man was sated the iv Ft ished to the music 
room and took the plano by assault and 
battery. One maiden shrieked that she'd 
‘like to be an angel.” ‘* Oh, if you only 


were,” sighed Tom, ‘‘ what a blessing it 


Wwo ild be 
The excursionists yielded to Uncle Sam's 


SO lar as 


appeal to their sympathies ll 
to remain quiet while they were in the 


house, but they assembled on the piazza 


and made night hideous with loud talk 
ing and laughter It was not malice 


They knew no better. On the stroke of 


twelve the boat’s whistle shrieked, and the 
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\ vif ‘ t CALC rslo SUS is Al urd 8) 
more 
The next morning e assembled in 
solemn conclave around Tom's bed He 
is better, the fever had abated som 
ind Tom mad i Short speech ina 
reebit O1CE ‘T shall die if I remain in 
t ) ne ho 


erty Hall is not a “hole,” 


vas too ill to be 


We shall all die, Tom,” responded 


Une Sam ‘Notwithstanding that it is 
midsummer, we'll return home to-mor 
row, 1f you area le to be moved and I ean 


telephone for a spec} il private car and a 


rel t cal 
Amen!” we murmured. A mountain 

is fted from our shou ders, and even 
aching Tom smiled 

The telephone was out of order, of 
courst Weak as he was, Uncle Sam 
mounted Roger and rode twelve miles, 
secured the cars, left Roger to be shipped 
the next day, and came back on top of a 
Jumber wagon. 

‘Every bone inmy body feels as though 


it were dislocated,” he said on returning: 


ut dulee et decorum est pro patria 


mor I am striking for my altars and 
my tires—particularly the latter. By go 
Ine myself | discovered the only close 
carriage within twenty miles. It will be 


here to-night, and we'll start as early to 


morrow as Tom is able.” 

That night the voice of the execursionist 
cave wav to the voice of the boarder. At 
every Summer resort there 1s one young 
lady who prides herself on her singing. 


She is generally a soprano with a special 





{ 


fondness for high notes, which she attacks 
half a tone too low. Somebody who owes 
the world a grudge always asks her to sing 
about eight o'clock in the evening. She 
goes tothe piano reluctantly, and remains 


until hal 


f past ten. Toward the close of 
the performance this shrieking soprano is 
joined by a more retiring barytone; then 
duets set in with great severity. Such 
was the programme of our last night at 
Liberty Hall. And when the soprano 
and baryvtone came upstairs and talked 
loud nothings for fifteen minutes in the 
hall, it seemed to me that as a choice of 
evils I preferred cats. Cats simply fulfil 
their destiny; nothing better can be ex- 
pected from them. 

About three o'clock in the morning I 
was startled by the fall of a heavy body, 





the sudden departure of masculine boots. 
and the singing, ** We 


morning,” by retreating men’s voices 


won't go home til] 


There was something wrong with my next 


door neighbor. He seemed to be arguing 


1 


with his furniture and getting the best ot 
it Sleep no more sat upon my eyelids 
and soon I beheld a strange and fearfu 
sight I saw my neighbor's chairs flvin Gg 
out of his windows, falling with a erash 
upon the roof of the baleony. The board 
ers were soon astir, and Uncle Sam knock 
ed at my door to know if I were safe. 

‘Yes, up to the present moment,’ I re 
plied; ** but as there is only one thin door 
between me and an eccentric athlete, 
there's no knowing what will happen 
next.” 

This was enough. Uncle Sam went 
straight to the athlete’s door. 


locked, 


It was un 
He knocked, and was told to en 
ter at peril of his life. Armed with a 
stout eane, he opened the door, and dis 
covered a man in the act of setting fire to 
the bedelothes. Giving the alarm, Unel 
Sam rushed upon the madman, and held 
him until aid came. Of course the watch 

** Just what 
‘*No. 30's got 
He ’s sent here to get cured 


man was the last to arrive. 
| expected,” he row led. 
‘em again. 
of drinking. People are such fools they 
think ’eos we don't sell no liquor it’s a 
good place for such as him. Just as if he 
couldn't go across the lake and get all 
the rum he wants! He’s been to Jim’s 
beer garden. Sure enough, and if he and 
his pals hasn't brought a keg up these 
stairs!” 

That was the heavy body I heard fall. 

‘*There’s nothing else, it seems to me, 
that can happen,” said Uncle Sam the 
next morning, as we helped poor Tom, 
done up in shawls and mufflers, down the 
stairs into the close carriage; ‘* but I 
wouldn't risk another night under that 
accursed roof for the wealth of Midas. 
Were I not quite sure I am still in posses 
sion of my senses I could not believe that 
such things had occurred as have made 
our summer horrible. If we get Tom 
home alive we may be happy yet.” 

We did. Home never seemed such 
Even the tinkle of the distant 
horse-cars was grateful to our poor ears 
after the brass band and amateur singing 
of Liberty Hall; the dirty streets never 
looked less dirty; the heat never seemed 
so endurable. ‘*Thank goodness,” said 
Uncle Sam, ** for a temperature that does. 


heaven. 
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necessitate fires and winter flannels in It serves you right.” said the « 
I Lugust Though the thermometer revels * You ere old enoug to Kink rr 
the nineties, yet will my soul rejoice You've been dissipating in milk An 
We sent for our old doctor for vou, Puss, let me se that tongue aga 
What's the matter with vou all?” he | extended my unruly member 
ed. looking from one to the other Very queer ( queer deed 
Have vou been in search of the north you re feverish \\ hat have vou | 
rif Have vou peen Lost in the Woods ao o 
\ ire starved I couldn't remembe rone lndiseretion : 
! 
i 
¢ 
r 
+f 
t 
; 
é 
iy 
2 





THE INEBRIATED GENTLEMAN 


We told our story, and that hard-heart But, my dear child, your appearance 
ed man roared. But he grew serious and symptoms are malarial. There are 
enough when he felt our pulses and look no such etfeets without a cause.” ; 
ed at our tongues, and was taken to Tom’s ‘*Tmpossible, doctor. Our rooms in the 
edside. Tom certainly had rheumatic new hotel—” 
fever; but he was young, and would get “Stop! New hotel. Were excavations 
over it before cold weather set in. Aunt going on ?” i 


Fanny was a bundle of quivering nerves ‘“Oh yes, indeed. Men were constant 


St 


which it would take some months to ly digging to lay down sewer : 


soothe. Uncle Sam was steeped in bile, water and steam pipes.” 
entirely due to a milk diet. ‘That accounts for all. You've the 








a 


emcee tetera? 











rood specimens of 
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You're 


a large army ol 


I maiaria in your system 
hn 


ho leave their comfortable homes 


vn to endure starvation, sudden 
ces of te mperature q lestionable com 
und poisoned air in hotels and 
ing-houses managed by heartless 


cormorants whose only aim is to fill their 


empty 


were 


rri¢ 


Armed y 


} 


ork 


‘ts and 


pockets 


And you thought you 


economizing, I dare say 
Yes,” said Aunt 


Now 


Fanny, faintly 


et’s see, Puss, how this sum 
iccount stands.” 
ith pape rand pencil, we went 


I eave the items, and the doe 


vVrote them down. 


tabulated list made a fine array of 
figures, as the reader will see, 


truly represents the sum total of 


summers outing 


AARON BURR’S 


BY EDMUND CLARENCE 
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l SOVOO pe nun $1250 00 
Doctor's bill for fe idults, no No one know 
( knows for how lor mu¢ 
Fa Hopew 
Fa cl I nat (i 
Fa humanity gene 
One privater ca S150 00 
Freight car t N [ro > 
Gains 
a) complaint One rheumatic feve 
() \ 3 5 1 One i i 


Take my advice,” said the dear old 
doctor; ‘‘the next time you want to save 
money, either cross the contin nt and learn 
something of your own great country, 01 
go to Europe, or—stay at home.” 
‘We'll stay at home,” 
Amen 


said Uncle Sam 


solemnly 


W OOING. 


STEDMAN 


Je YM the commandant’s quarters on Westchester Height 
The blue hills of Ramapo lie in full sight; 


On their slope gleam the gables that shield his heart's queen, 


But the redeoats are wary 


the Hudson ’s between. 
Through the camp runs a jest, 


‘*There ’s no moon, ‘twill be dark 


Tis odds little Aaron will go on a spark,” 


And the toast of the troopers 


is, ‘* Pieckets, lie low, 


And good luck to the Colonel and Widow Prevost!” 


Fig 
Lay 
| 

Not a word! 


ht miles to the river he gallops his steed, 

s him bound in the barge, bids his escort make speed, 

oose their swords, sit athwart, through the fleet reach yon shore 
not a plash of the thick-muffled oar! 


Once across, once again in the seat, and away 


Five leagues are soon over when love has the say; 


And ‘Old Put” and his rider a bridle-path know 


To the Hermitage 


Manor of Madame Prevost. 


Lightly done! but he halts in the grove’s deepest olade, 


Ties his horse to a birch, trims his cue, slings his blade, 


Wipes the dust and the dew 
With the 


from his smooth handsome face 
kerchief she broidered and bordered in lace ; 


Then slips through the box-rows and taps at the hall, 


Sees the glint of a wax-light, 
And the door is unbarred by 


Half in smiles, half in tears 


a hand white and small, 
herself all aglow 
Theodosia Prevost. 


\lack, for the soldier that’s buried and gone! 


What's a volley above him, a wreath on his stone 


Compared with sweet life and a wife for one’s view 


Like this dame ripe and warm in her India fichu ? 

She chides her bold lover, yet holds him more dear, 
For the daring that brings him a night-rider here 
British gallants by day through her doors come and go, 
I 


gut a Yankee ’s the winner of Theo Prevost 
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Where ’s the widow or maid with a mouth to be kist, 

When Burr comes a-wooing, that long would resist ? 

Lights and wine on the beaufet, the shutters all fast. 

And ‘*‘Old Put” stamps in vain till an hour has flown past— 
But an hour, for eight leagues must be covered ere 
Laughs Aaron, ‘*‘ Let Washington frown 





day 
as he may, 
When he hears of me next in a raid on the foe 

He'll forgive this night’s tryst with the Widow Prevost! 
Vo... LXXV.—No. 449.—46 




















CRATER OF 


THE SMALLEST OF 


BY WILLIAM 


TEARLY four hundred years ago an 
iN old sailor coasted along the eastern 


shore of Cos 


a Riea in a bark not much 
bigger than a canal-boat, searching for a 


t 


passage to the western sea. He had a 
bunk built in the bows of his little vessel 
vhere he could rest his weary bones and 
look out upon the world he had discover 
ed There was little left of him but his 
Wiil He had explored the W hole coast 
from Yukatan to Trinidad, and found it 


an unbroken line of continent, a contra 


diction of all his reasoning, a defiance of 


all his theories, and an impassable obsta 
cle to the hopes he had cherished for thir 
t ars The reography of the New 


World was clear enough in his mind. 


The earth was a globe; there was no doubt 


of it; and there must be a navigable belt 
of water around. So he groped along, 


seeking the passage he felt should be there, 


cruising into each river, and following the 
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A VOLCANO. 


AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 
ELEROY CURTIS 


shore lines of each gulf and bay. In 
stinetively he hovered around the narrow 
est portion of the continent, where was 
but a slender strip of land, upheaved by 
some mighty convulsion, to shatter his 
theories and defy his dreams. It was the 
most pathetic picture in all history.  Fi- 
nally, overcome by age and infirmity, he 
had to abandon the attempt, and fearing 
to return to Spain without something to 
satisfy the avarice of his sovereign, sur 
rendered the command of his little fleet to 
his brother Bartholomew, and wept while 
the carnival of murder and plunder, that 
was to last three centuries, was begun. 
Among other points visited for barter 
with the Indians was a little harbor in 
which were islands covered with limes, 
and Columbus marked the place upon his 
chart ‘* Puerto de Limon.” To day it isa 
collection of cheap wooden houses and 


bamboo huts, with wharves, warehouses, 
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ind railway shops, surrounded by the 
most luxurious tropical vegetation, alive 


ith birds of gorgeous plumage, venom 


) 
is reptiles, and beautiful tiger-cats. Here 


und there about the place are patches of 


LV 


iwar-cane and groups of cocoa-nut trees, 
ith the wide-spreading bread-fruit that 


tod gave to the tropical savage as He 


rave rice and maize Lo his Northern bro 


ier, and the slender, graceful rubber- 
ree, Whose frosty-colored mottled trunk 
ooks like the neck of a giratfe. It searce 
y casts a shadow; but the banana, with 
ts long pale green plumes, furnishes plen 
of shelter for the palm-thatched cab 


the birds,the Espiritu Santo and other rare 
plants being as plentiful as the daisies in 
a New England meadow. There is anoth 


er flower, elsewhere unknown, ealled the 


*turn-sol,” which in the morning is white 


and wax-like, resembling the camellia, but 


at noon has turned to the most vivid sear 


let, and at sunset drops off its stem. This 
picture Is seen from shipboard through il 
veil of mist—miasmatic vapor—in which 
the lungs of men find poison, but the air 
plants food. It reaches from the breasts 
of the mountains to the foam - fringed 
shore, broken only by the tleecy clouds 


that hang low and motionless in the at 





RU BBER-TREES 


ins, the naked babies that play around 
them, and the half-dressed women who 
seem always to be snoozing in the sun. 
Surrounding the city for a radius of 
threescore miles is a jungle full of patri 
archal trees, stately and venerable, draped 
with long moss and slender vines that 
look like the rigging of a ship. Their 
limbs are covered with wonderful orchids, 
as bright and radiant as the plumage of 


mosphere, as if they, with all the rest of 
nature, had sniffed the fragrance of the 
poppy and sunk to sleep. 

But in the mornings and the evenings, 
vhen the air is cool, Limon is a busy 
place. Dwarfish engines with long trains 
of cars wind down from the interior, lad 
en with coffee and bananas Half-naked 
roustabouts file back and forth across the 


gang-planks loading steamers for Liver 


mee eR 
Cay 
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pool, New York, and New Orleans. The 
accumulate in the 
warehouses until the vessels come, but the 
not be picked till the last 
moment, at telegraphic notice, the morn 
ing the 


cotfee is allowed to 


bananas must 
steamer sails. Trains of cars are 
sent to the side tracks of every plantation, 
loaded with the half ripe fruit 
still glistening with the dew. 


and are 
There are 
often as many as fifty thousand bunches 
on a single steamer, representing six mill- 
ion bananas, but they are so perishable 
that more than half the eargo goes over 
board before its destination is reached. 
The shipments of bananas from Costa 
Only 
years since all our supply came 
from Honduras and the West Indies, but 
the development of the plantations around 


Rica are something new in trade. 


a few 


Limon has given that port almost a mo- 
nopoly This is due to the construction 
of a railway seventy miles into the inte 
rior, intended to connect the capital of the 
country and its populous valley with the 
Atlantic 
the government, but before its completion 
passed into the hands of Minor C. Keith, 
of Brooklyn, who now has a perpetual 
lease, and is attempting to extend it to 
San José, from and to which freight is 
now transported in ox-earts, a distance of 


Ocean. The road was begun by 


thirty miles. 

Along the track many plantations have 
been opened in the jungle, and produce 
prolifically. Many of the settlers are from 
the United States, from the South partie- 
ularly, and it being the fashion to cliris- 
ten the plantations, the traveller finds over 
the entrances sign-boards that bear famil 
war names. 
the 


Over the gateway to one of 
finest haciendas, as they are called, 
is the inscription, ‘Johnny Reb’s Last 
Ditch,” a 
ex-Confederate there, af 
ter much buffeting by fortune, and taken 
ip government which he 
is in a fair way to make a fortune. 


forlorn and almost hopeless 


having drifted 
land, on now 


From the terminus of the railway the 
ride to the capital is over picturesque 
mountain passes and through deep gorges 
and cafions whose mighty walls never ad 
mit the 


the 


There are no coaches, but 
mule- back, 
to reach the 
found in a 
pretty valley between the two ranges of 
the 


sun. 


ride must be made on 


starting before sunrise so as 
city by dark. San José is 
Cordilleras, and surrounded by an 
entertaining group of voleanoes, not less 


than eight-being in sight from any of the 
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house-tops. Ordinarily they behave very 
well,and sleepasquietly asthe prophets, but 
now and then their slumbers are disturb 
ed by indigestion, when they get restless, 
yawn a little, breathe forth fireand smoke 
and vomit sulphur, lava, and ashes. One 
would think that people living continu 
ally in the midst of danger from earth 
quakes and eruptions would soon become 
accustomed to them; but it isn’t so. The 
interval since the last calamity, when the 
city of Cartago was destroyed, has been 
forty years—so long that the next enter 
tainment is expected to be one of unusual 
interest; and as 


no announcements 


made in the newspapers, the people 


are 
are 
always in a solemn state of uncertainty 
whether they will awake in a pile of 
brimstone and ashes or under their pon 
chos as usual. This gives life a zest the 
superstitious do not enjoy. 

It is the theory of the local scientists 
that there is a subterranean connection 
between the group of voleanoes, and that 
prodigious fires are constantly burning 
beneath. Therefore it is necessary for at 
least one of them to be always doing busi 
ness, to permit the smoke and gases to es- 
cape through its crater, for if all should 
suspend operations the gases would gath 
er in the vaults below, and when they 
reached the fires would shake the earth 
by their explosion, It is said to be a fact 
that the total cessation of all the volea- 
noes is followed by an earthquake, and if 
Tierra Alba, which is active now, should 
cease to show its cloud of smoke by day 
and its pillar of fire by night, the people 
would leave their houses and take to the 
fields in anticipation of the impending 
calamity. All the buildings in the coun- 
try are built for earthquake service, being 
seldom more than one story in elevation, 
and never more than two, of thick adobe 
walls, which are light and elastie. 

The city has about 30,000 inhabitants 
nearly one-seventh of the entire popula 
tion of the republic —and seems quaint 
and queer to the North American travel- 
ler because of its unlikeness to anything 
he has seen at home. 
perpetual spring. 


The climate is a 
The flowers are peren- 
nial; the foliage fades and falls in au 
tumn, dying from exhaustion, but never 
from frost. The days are always warm 
and delightful, and the nights cool and 
favorable to sweet rest. Winter is not so 
agreeable as summer, for when it isn’t 


raining,the winds blow dust in your eyes, 
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and you miss the foliage and fruits. There 
is not such a thing as an overcoat in the 
piace—the store-keepers do not sell them 

and the natives never heard of stoves 
One can look over the roofs of the town 
from the tower of the cathedral and not 
see a Chimney any where. The mercury 
seldom goes above eighty, and never be 
low SLXLY, Fahrenheit. The thick walls 
of the houses make an even temperature 
within, searcely varying five degrees from 
one year to another, and it never rains 
long enough for the dampness to pene- 
trate them. There is no architectural 
taste displayed, and a never-ending same 
ness marks the streets. It is only in the 
country that picturesque dwellings are 
found, and usually nature, not man, has 
made them so. The shops differ from 
the residences only in haying wider doors 
and larger rooms, while the warehouses 
are usually abandoned monasteries or dis 
carded dwellings. 

The merchants are mostly foreigners 
Frenchmen or Germans; the professional 
men and laborers are natives. The peo 
ple are more peaceful and industrious 
than in the other Central American states, 
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and have the reputation for greate: 
honesty, but less ingenuity, than thei 
neighbors. They take no interest in 
polities, seldom vote, and do not seem 
to care who governs them. There 
has not been a revolution in Costa 
Rica since 1872, and that grew out of 
the rivalry of two English banking 
houses in securing a government 
loan. The prisons are empty; the 
doors of the houses are seldom locked : 
the people are temperate and amiable, 
and live at peace with one another. 
The national vice is indolence—ma 
nana (pronounced manyannah), a 
word that is spoken oftener than any 
other in the language, and means 
‘some other time.” It is a proverb 
that the Costa-Rican is ‘‘ always ly 
ing under the manana-tree,” and that 
is why the people are poor and the 
nation bankrupt. The resources of 
the country, agricultural, mineral, 
pastoral, and timber, are immense, 
but have not even been explored. 
Ninety per cent. of the natives have 
never been outside the little valley 
in which they were born; while the 
government has done little to invite 
immigration and encourage develop 
ment. There are two railroads, both 
unfinished, and the money that was bor- 
rowed to build them was wasted in the 
most ludicrous Way. 

In 1872 it was decided that the future 
prosperity of the country demanded the 
construction of railways connecting the 
one inhabited valley with the two oceans, 
and the Congress ordered a survey. It 
was made by English engineers, who sub- 
mitted profiles of the most practicable 
routes and estimates of the cost of con- 
struction. There being no wealth in the 
country, a loan was necessary, and the 
two banking houses, both operated by 
Englishmen upon English capital, sought 
the privilege of negotiating it. The Pre- 
sident made his selection. The disappoint- 
ed banker decided to overthrow the gov- 
ernment and set up a new one that would 
cancel the contract and recognize his 
claims. Down ‘on the plains of Guana- 
casta was a cow-boy, Tomas Guardia by 
name, who had won reputation as the 
commander of a squad of cavalry in a 
war with Nicaragua, and was known over 
all Central America for his native ability, 
soldierly qualities, and desperate valor. 

The banker who had failed to get his 
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spoon into the pudding ealled into the 


piracy a number of disappointed poli 


1S} 


ins and discontented adherents of the 


sting government, and it was decided 
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army consisted of but 250 men, accustom 
ed only to police duty and parades, this 
was not a difficult or a daring undertak 


Ing Those of the officials Who were cap 





A BANANA 


to send for Guardia to come to the eapital 
and lead the revolution. By offering him 
pecuniary inducements, and a promise of 
being made commander-in-chief of the 
federal army if the revolution was a suc 

cess. the services of the cow-boy were se 

cured. He called together about one hun- 
dred men of his own class, made a ren 

dezvous at a plantation just outside of the 
city limits, and one moonlight night rode 
into town, surprised the guard at the mill 

tary garrison, captured the commander of 
the army and all his troops, took posses 
sion of the government offices, and pro 
claimed martial law. As the Costa-Rican 





PLANTATION 


tured were locked up, and those who es 
caped fled to the woods and then left the 
country. Among the latter class was the 
‘‘Constitutional President,” as the regu 
larly elected rulers in Spanish America 
are always called, to distinguish them 
from the frequent ‘* Pronunciamento Pre 
sidents” and ‘‘Jefes de Militar,” or mill- 
tary dictators. 

Having thus dethroned the legitimate 
ruler, Guardia proclaimed himself Mil 
tary Dictator,and called a Junta,com posed 
of the men who had employed him to 
overthrow the government. They met, 
vith great formality, and solemnly issued 
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a proclamation, reciting that the Constitu 


tional President having absented himself 


from the country without designating any 


one to act in His place, it became neces 
sary to choose a new Chief Magistrate. In 
t mean time the Junta declared Guardia 


Provisional President until the election 
could bye held The latter took possession 


of the Executive Mansion, called all the 
people into the plaza, swore them to sup 
port him, reorganized the bureaus of the 
government and the army, placing the 
cow-boys who had come up from Guana 
casta with him incharge. The father-in- 
law of the English banker who suggested 
the revolution was announced as the can 
didate for the Presidency, and it was ex 
pected that he would be chosen without 
opposition. But General Guardia, having 
had a taste of power, thought more of the 
same would be agreeable, and passed the 
word quietly around among his officers 
that he was a candidate himself. As they 
constituted the j idges of election and the 
returning board, this hint was sufficient, 
hen the returns began to come in 


‘tion day the banker and his co- 








conspirators found, to their surprise and 
chagrin, that their tool had become their 
master, and General Guardia was declared 
Constitutional President by a unanimous 
vote, only 2000 ballots having been east 
by a population of 200,000. 


This cow-boy, when he took his seat, 


could neither read nor write. He was, 
however, a man of extraordinary natural 
ability, gifted with brains and a laudable 
ambition. He sprang from a mixture of 


the Spanish and native races, had energy, 
shrewdness, a cool head, and a fair idea 
of government: in all respects the most 
remarkable and in many respects the 
greatest man the little republic ever pro 
duced He learned rapidly, and selected 
the wisest and ablest men in the country 
for his advisers. Under his administra 
tion the nation showed greater develop 
ment than it has enjoyed before or since, 
and, so far as lay in his power, he intro- 
duced and encouraged a spirit of moral, 
intellectual, and commercial advance- 
ment, established free schools and a uni- 
versity, overthrew the domination of the 


f 


priests, sent young men abroad to study 
the science of government, and preserved 


the peace as he aided the progress of the 
people. If he had been as wise as he 
was progressive, Costa Rica would have 


made rapid strides toward the standard of 





modern civilization, but in his mistaken 
zeal for the development of the country 
he left it bankrupt. 

The two railroads were commenced by 
him Under the estimates of the eng 
neers the cost of construction and equip 
ment for two narrow-gauge lines, from 
San José to Port Limon, on the Atlan 
tic coast, and Punta Arenas, on the Pa 
cific, a total distance of 160 miles, was 
placed at $6,000,000 — $37,500 per mile 
The line from Port Limon was construct 
ed under the direction of a brother of 
Henry Meiggs, the famous fugitive from 
California (who fled to Peru, and lived 
there like a second Monte Cristo), but the 
shorter line, from San José to Punta 
Arenas, was attempted under the personal 
supervision of the President himself, who 
went at it in a very queer way. 

All the necessary material and supplies 
to build and equip the road were pur- 
chased in England, sent by sailing ves 
sels around the Horn,and landed at Punta 
Arenas. But instead of commencing work 
there, the President, who had never seen 
a locomotive in his life, repudiated all ad- 
vice, rejected all suggestions, and ordered 
the whole outfit to be carried seventy-five 
miles over the mountains on carts and 
mule-back, so as to begin at the other end 
This undertaking was more difficult and 
expensive than the construction of the 
road. But Guardia’s extraordinary de- 
parture from the conventional was not 
without reason. It was based upon a 
mixture of motives, not only ignorance 
and inexperience, but pride and precaution. 
The conservative element of the popula- 
tion, the Bourbon hidalgos and the igno- 
rant and the superstitious peons, were op- 
posed to all departures from the past, and 
saw in every improvement and innova- 
tion a dangerous disturbance of existing 
conditions. The methods their fathers 
used were good enough for them. There 
was also a large amount of capital and 
labor engaged in transporting freight by 
ox-earts, which had always been the **com- 
mon carriers” of the republic, and those 
interested recognized that the construc- 
tion of the railway would make their cat- 
tle useless, and leave the peon carters un- 
employed. To resist the construction of 
the railroad they organized a revolution, 
threatening to tear up the tracks and de- 
stroy the machinery. To mollify this sen- 
timent, and furnish employment for the 
cartmen to keep them out of mischief, 
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vas the controlling idea in Guardia’s 
mind, so th great labor and difficulty, 
and at an enormous expense, the locomo 
tives and cars were taken to pieces and 


ha iled over the mountains to San José. 
Phe rst rails were laid at the capital by 
the President himself, with a great dem 
onstration, and the work continued un 
til the money was exhausted; and the gov 
ernment, having destroyed its eredit by 


this remarkable proceeding, was unable to 
borrow more. The loan, which under or 
dinary circumstances would have been 
sufficient to complete the « nterprise, was 
all expended before forty miles of track 
were laid, ten miles of which extend be 
tween Punta Arenas, the Pacifie seaport, 
and Esparza, the next town, and thirty 
miles between San José and Alajuela, 
at the western end of the valley. This 
road is now operated by the government, 
under the direction of a native engineer, 
who was never outside of the boundaries 
of the republic, and never saw any rail 
vay but this. He is, however, a man of 
genius and practical ability, and if he 
were allowed to have his way, the road 
rht be a paying enterprise. But the 
sovernment uses it as a political machine, 
employs a great many superfluous and in- 
competent men—mostly the relatives and 
dependents of influential politicians—ear 
ries freight and passengers on credit, and 
does many other foolish things that make 
profits impossible, and cause a large defi 
ciency to be made up by taxation each 
vear. On every train of three cars, one 
for bargage and two for passengers, are 
thirteen men. First a manager or con 
ductor who has general supervision, a lo 
comotive engineer and stoker, two ticket 
takers, two brakemen for each car, and 


two men to handle baggage and express 
packages—all of them being arrayed in 
the most resplendent uniforms, the con 
ductor having the appearance of a major- 
general on dress parade. Freight trains 
are run upon the same system and at a 
similar expense. Shippers are allowed 
thirty and sixty days after the goods are 
delivered to pay their freight charges, 
and passengers who are known to the sta 
tion agents can get tickets on credit and 
have the bill sent them upon their return 
a concession toa public sentiment that jus 
tifies the postponement of everything until 
to-morrow—the mafiana policy that keeps 
the nation poor. 

Thousands of ox-carts are still employed 
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between the towns of Esparza and Ala 


juela, the termini of the railway, carrying 


freight over the mountains, and it usually 
takes a week for them to make the jom 
ney of thirty-five miles, often longer, for 
on religious festivals, which occur with 
surprising frequency, all the transporta 
tion business is suspended. A traveller 
who intends to take a steamer at Punta 
Arenas must send his baggage on a week 
in advance. He leaves the train at 
Alajuela, mounts a mule, rides over the 
mountain to the town of Atenas, where he 
spends the night. The next morning at 
day break he resumes his journey, and rides 
fifteen miles to San Mateo, breakfasts at 
eleven, takes his siesta in a hammock until 
four or five in the afternoon, then mount 
ing his mule again, covers the ten miles 
to Esparza by sunset, where he dines and 
spends the night, usually remaining there, 
to avoid the heat of Punta Arenas, until a 
few hours before the steamer leaves; and 
then, if the ox-carts have come with his 
baggage, makes the rest of his trip by rail. 
The journey is not an unpleasant one. 
The scenery is wild and picturesque. The 
roads are usually good, except in the dry 
season, when they become very dusty, and 
after heavy rains, when the mud is deep. 
But under the tropic sun and in the dry 
air moisture evaporates rapidly, and in 
six hours after a rainfall the roads are 
hard and good. The uncertainty as to 
whether his trunks will arrive in time 
makes the inexperienced traveller ner- 
vous. The Costa-Rican cartmen are the 
most irresponsible and indifferent beings 
on earth. They travel in long caravans 
or processions, often with two or three 
hundred teams in a line. When one 
chooses to stop, or meets with an accident, 
all the rest wait for him if it wastes a 
week. None will start until each of his 
companions is ready, and sometimes the 
road is blocked for miles, awaiting the re- 
pair of some damage. The oxen are large 
white patient beasts, and are yoked by 
the horns, and not by the neck, as in mod- 
ern style, lashings of raw cowhide being 
used to make them fast. They wear the 
yokes continually. * The union is as per 
manent as matrimony in a land where di 
vorce laws are unknown. The cartmen 
are as courteous as they are indifferent. 
They always lift their hats to a caballero 
as he passes them, and say, ‘‘ May the Vir- 
gin guard you on your journey!” Thou- 
sands of dollars in gold are often intrusted 
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of a sounding-board, and adds strength 
and sweetness to the tones. The perform 
er takes the instrument upon his knees 
and strikes the bamboo Strips with little 
hammers of padded leather, usually tak- 
ne two between the fingers of each hand, 
so as to strike a chord of four notes, which 
he does with great dexterity. Ihave seen 
men play with three hammers in each 


hand, and use them as rapidly and skil 


fully as a planist touches his KeVS. The 
tones of the ‘‘ marimba” resemble those of 
the xylophone, which has recently be 


come so popular, except that they are 
louder and more resonant. The instru- 
ment is peculiarly adapted to the native 
airs, Which are plaintive but melodious. 
At all of the tambos where the cartmen 
stop ‘‘marimbas” are kept, and in every 
caravan are those who can handle them 
skilfully. Tourists generally travel in the 
cool hours of the morning and evening to 
avoid the blistering sun, and it is a wel- 
come diversion to stop at the bodegas to 
listen to the songs of the cartmen, and 
watch them dancing with dark-eyed, bare- 
footed sefioritas. 

The women of the lower classes do not 
wear either shoes or sandals, but go bare- 
footed from infancy to old age; yet their 
feet are always small and shapely, and 
look very pretty under the short skirts 
that reach just below the knees. The na 
tive girls are comely and coquettish in 
the national dress, which consists of no- 
thing but a skirt and a chemise of white 
cotton, with a brilliantly colored searf, 
or ‘‘reboza,” as they eall it, thrown over 
their heads and shoulders, and serving 
the double purpose of a shawl and bon 
net The features of the women are 
small and even, and their teeth are per- 
feet. Their forms, untrammelled by skirts 
and corsets, are slender and supple in girl- 
hood, and the seanty garments, sleeve 
less, and reaching only from the shoul 


{ 


ders to the knees, disclose every outline 


of their figures, and are worn without a 
suggestion of immodesty. Such a cos 


tume in the United States would eall for 
police interference ; but one soon becomes 
accustomed to bare arms and necks and 
legs, and learns that these innocent crea- 
tures are quite as jealous of their chastity 
their sisters in the land where the 
standard of civilization forbids the dis- 


as 
closure of personal charms outside the 
ball-room or the bathing beach. The la- 
dies of the aristocracy imitate the Paris- 


ian fashions, except that hats and bon 
nets are almost unknown. They seldom 
leave their homes except to go to mass, 
and at the entrance of a church every 
head must be uncovered. There is not a 
millinery store in the land. Every wo 

man wears a ‘‘reboza”’ of a texture suit 

able to her rank and wealth, and as it is 
not considered proper to expose their faces 
in public, the searf is generally drawn over 
the features so as to conceal all but their 
ravishing eyes. And it is well that this 
is so, for they plaster their faces with a 
composition of magnesia and the whites 
of eggs that gives them a ghastly appear 

ance, and effectually conceals, as it ulti 

mately destroys, the freshness and purity 
of their complexions. This stutf is re- 
newed at frequent intervals, and is never 
washed off. There is a popular prejudice 
against bathing. A man who has been 
on a journey will not wash the dust off 
his face for several days after arrival, 
particularly if he has come from a lower 
to a higher altitude, as it is believed that 
the opening of the pores of the skin is 
certain to bring on a fever. 

While passing over a dusty road upon 
a hot, sultry day I dismounted at a foam 
ing brook, rolled up my sleeves, and com 
menced to bathe my head and face and 
arms. The guide who was with me cried 
*‘Caramba!” in astonishment, and tried 
to pull me away. When I demanded an 
explanation of his extraordinary behay- 
ior he begged me for the love of the Vir 
gin not to wash my face, for I would cer 
tainly come down with the fever the next 
day. Ismiled at this remonstrance, and 
gave myself a refreshing bath, while he 
looked on as solemnly as if I intended to 
commit suicide. For an hour after, as 
we travelled on, he muttered prayers to 
the Virgin and his patron saint to protect 
me from the fever, and to-day, no doubt, 
believes that I was saved by the interpo 
sition of Divine power in answer to his 
petitions. He afterward reproached me 
for not having made a vow because of 
my remarkable deliverance. 

However, if anybody supposes that the 
inhabitants of the httle republic are un 
couth, unmannerly, or uneducated, he 
makes a great mistake. They are quite 
up to our standard of intelligence, and 
although education is not so universal as 
in this country, the leading families of 
Costa Rica are as cultivated as our own. 
They surpass us in social graces, in con- 
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versational powers, in linguistie and oth 
er accomplishments. They have keener 
perceptions than we, are more carefully 
observant of the nicer proprieties, can 
usually speak one or two languages be 
vond their own fluently, and have a cul 
No 


Costa-Rican lady or gentleman is ever 


tivated taste for musie and the arts. 


embarrassed; they always know how to 
do and say the proper thing, and while in 
many cases their sympathetic interest in 
your welfare may be only skin-deep, and 
their affectionate phrases insincere, they 
are nevertheless the most hospitable of 
hosts and the most charming of compan- 
ions. In commerce as well as in society 
this deportment is their 
stores and offices they are as polite as in 


universal ; in 


their parlors, and the same manners are 


found in every caste. No laborer ever 
passes a lady in the street without lifting 


his hat; every gentleman is respectfully 





saluted, whether he be a stranger or an 


acquaintance, and in the rural districts 
whoever you meet says, ** May the Vir 
gin prosper you!” or ‘* May Heaven smile 


upon your errand!” or *‘ May your patron 
protect He 


may not care a straw whether you reach 


saint you from all harm!” 


the end of your journey or not, and may 
not have any more re card for your wel 
fare than the fleas on his coat, and if you 
far it is to the next place 
he will tell you a falsehood; but he rec 


ognizes and 


ask him how 


practises the beautiful cus 
tom of the country, and says, ‘‘God be 
as if he 


with you!” intended it as a bless 


ing. 

The government supports a good uni 
versity at San José, under the direction 
of Dr. Juan F. Ferras, and a system of 


free graded schools, managed by the Min 


ister of Education, who is a member of 


the cabinet. Education is compulsory, 
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the law requiring the attendance of all 
childre n between the ages of eight and 
fourteen: and it is enforced except in the 
Sparsely sé ed districtS where the schnoois 
ire ITrequent Those who send their 
( aire to private schools, or do not send 
@lti { i ire subject to a Heavy fine, 
i oes into ie school fund. There 
s also a poll-tax for the support of the 
educational system The schools are en- 


tirely free from sectarian influences. In 


a both the Minister of Education and 
the Director of the University belong to 
the German school of materialists, tow 
ard ( ill men of education in these 
countries drift when they leave the Mo 
ther Church. There is no other place for 
em to go. The Protestants in San José 
have a little chapel where the Church of 
England service is recited, hymns are 
sung, and usually Sabbath mornings a 
selected sermon from some published vol 
ume s read DV a lay member, but the 
flock is too small to s ipport a pastor, and 
none of the missionary societies in Eng 
land or America appear to care to enter 
the field During the administration of 


President Guardia there was a constitu 


tional amendment adopte d separating the 


Chure and the state The monks and 
nuns vere expelled from he country, the 
monasteries and nunneries confiscated, 
and by legislation the priests were de- 
prived of much of their power and per 
quusites In 1IS8S4, a few months before 
his death, the late President Fernandez 
expelled the Arehbishop from the coun 
try The latter went to him demanding 
a ice in the management of the unt 
versity, and a Share of the publie funds 
for the use of the Catholie theologieal 
seminary The controversy was heated, 
and when the Archbishop departed from 
the Presidential mansion he left the curse 
of Rome behind him Fernandez, hear 
hg at his Grace was talking about a 
revolution, sent him a passport and a file 
of soldiers to escort him out of the coun 
trv, to which he has not been allowed to 
It ll 
The confess onal Is open and publie by 
la ind the priests are forbidden to wear 
the estme Sin the streets But these 
statutes are not enforced, and, regardless 
of the offensive attitude of the govern 
ment, the devotion of the masses to the 
Chureh is quite as marked as in any of 
the Catholic countries. The intelligent 


families, however, 


are gradually crow ing 
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unmindful of their ancestral religion, and 
the next generation will see a more rapid 
Busi 


ness and professional men never attend 


decline of the power of the priests. 


mass, leaving that duty to their wives and 


daug ‘rs and servants 


They are s¢ 
dom seen inside a church, exeept upon oc 
But 


the women invariably attend mass each 


casions of ceremony, or at funerals 
morning 


A 


death procession, 


in Costa Rica 
When 
dying the friends send for a priest to 
The latter 
lently and solemnly, a minister of grace 
but 
brass band, if the family are rich enough 


familiar sight is 


a 


some one 1s 


shrive him. comes, not si 


and consolation, accompanied by a 
to pay for it (the priest receiving a liberal 
commission on the business), or, if they are 
poor, by a number of boys ringing bells 
and chanting hymns. Behind the band 
or bell-boys are two acolytes, one bearing 
a crucifix and the other swinging an in 
cense urn. Then follows the priest in a 
wooden box or chair, covered by a Canopy, 
and carried by four men wearing the sac 
ramental vestments, and holding in lis 
hand, covered with a napkin, the Host 

t! Peo 


ple upon the streets kneel as the proces 


ie emblem of the body of Christ. 
sion passes, and then follow it. Reach 
ing the house of the dying, the band or 
bell-ringers stand outside, making all the 
disturbance they can, while the priest, 
followed by a motley rabble, enters the 
death the 


ment, and confesses the dy ing soul. 


chamber, administers sacra 
Then 
the procession returns to the chureh as it 
while at 


came. Going and coming and 


the house the band plays or the bells are 
rung constantly, and every man, woman, 
and child within hearing fall upon their 
knees, whether in the street or at their 
labor, and breathe a prayer for the repose 
of the departing spirit. 
Funerals are oceasions of great cere- 


Notices, or 
called, are printed and posted upon all of 


mony. avisos, as they are 
the dead-walls, like announcements of an 
auction or an opera, and printed invita 
tions are sent to all the acquaintances of 


the deceased. The priests charge a large 


fee for attendance, proportionate to the 
means of the family, and when they are 
poor it is common for some one to so 


licit contributions to pay it. The specta- 
cle of a beggar sitting at a street corner 
asking alms to pay the burial fee of his 


wife or child is a very common one, and 
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quite as often one can see 
i father carrying in his 
irms to the cemetery the 


iflin of a little one. not 


eing able to pay for a 
est and a carriage too 
The number of iliewit 


nate births in the coun 

is accounted for, not 
so much by a low state of 
the 
mous fees exacted by the 
for 


norals, as by enor 


priests performing 
marriage 


nfortunately 


ceremonies 


the 
not 


LOV 


ernment has yet es 
tablished the civil rite, as 
s the case in several of 
American 


It takes all a peon 


e Spanish 
states. 
can earn in three months 
to pay the priest that of 
ficiates at his nuptials "i 


The government of Ce 


ta Riea consists of a Presi 
dent.two Vice-Presidents, 
the 
President, and are called 
Primero 


Secundo 


10 are named by 


Designado and 


DON BI 


Designado (the 


first and second designa 
ted). They have author 


y to act in the place of the President in 
ease of his absence from the seat of POV 
ernment, or in the event of his death or 
disability, and he is responsible for their 
official conduet 

There is a Congress, consisting of a Sen 
ate of twelve members and a Chamber of 
Deputies of twenty four, elected biennial 
ly, as inthe United States. Also a Coun 
cil of six men, selected from the Congress 
by the President, who act as a sort of cab 
inet and Supreme Court combined. They 


are continually in session, have power to 


review the decisions of the courts, to re 
verse or affirm them, to issue decrees 
which have the force of law until the 


next session of the ¢ ‘ongress, to audit the 
accounts of the Treasury, and perform va 
rious other acts. This Council is confirm 
ed by the Congress, and is supposed to act 
as a check upon the President and the judi 
ciary. The President has a cabinet of two 
members, appointed by himself, and they 
are usually the two Vice-Presidents, or De 
signados. To one he will assign the duty 
of looking after foreign affairs and the 
finances of the government, while the oth 
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1 


er will have the army, the educational sys 


tem, and other internal affairs to manage 


The successor of the cow-boy 


famous 
President 


Guardia, was brother-in 


his 


law, General Prospero Fernandez. one of 


his lieutenants in the revol ition bv wv ch 


he came into power, and who was made 


commander-in-chief of thearmy of 250 men 


when Guardia took the Executive chair 
He was a man of fine appearance, but of 
dull 


most of 


| 
and slow mental powers, spending 


his time upon his hacienda, or 


plantation, and leaving the affairs of the 


state to his secretaries, Don Jesus Man 
Castro and Don Bernardo de Soto Ke. 
nandez died before the expiration of his 


- } 
ISS5, and Was Sut 


term, in the spring of 


ceeded by De Soto, a young man of whom 


much is expected. He was a pet and 
protege of the great Guardia. and afte 
graduating at the University of San Joss 
Was sent to Kurope to complete his edu 


cation, and by a study of the world as 


: Pages ? 
well as books to qualify himself to sue- 


ceed his patron in the Presidential chair 
before De 


Guardia died, however, 


had 


Soto 


reached the age that made him el 
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igible to the Presidency, and Fernandez 
stepped in to fill the interim He con- 
scientiously acted as a sort of trustee or 
execut Guardia’s will, and made the 
young man, then only twenty-seven, his 


of War, Education, and Publie 
S When Fernandez died De Soto 


Presidency, just as if he had 


assumed the 


nherited a crown, there being ho other 
‘ late The President has just passed 
: his thirtieth birthday, and commands the 


: respec ind confidence of the people. 

rf Costa Rica was the first discovered of all 
: 1 1 . 
' the countries on this continent, but of 1ts 


rees the least is known. 


The Cor 
dilleras of the Andes pass through the re 
to the north 


blic from the southeast 


South of Cartago they divide into 


two ranges, one running up the 


other tending toward the 


and the 


Atiantie 


coast, 
until it is broken off at Lake Nie 

These ranges not only enclose 
in the chief of which is San 


cl \ evs 
ih Vali . 


Jose, but alone their slopes on either 


side are extensive tracts of land already 


Along 


areas of jungle 


cleared and abounding in fertility. 
coast are large and 
plains OF more or less extent, only shieht 
loped because of the malarious at 


The P 


hickly settled 


coast is healthier 


acihe 


; + 


A large prairie 


eovers the northern part of the republic, 
vhich many cattle are orazed, and it 
In 
northeastern corner isan extensive for 
Ind 


most valuable timber. 


Ipon 
extends over the Nicaragua boundary. 
Lilie 


est, inhabited by bands of roaming 


¢..1 e 4] 
lans, and Tull of the 
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Pacific - 


What the country needs is enterprise and 
capital, and these it must secure by immi 
gration. The population has increased 
somewhat during the last half-century, 
but entirely from natural causes, as more 
people have moved away than have come 


in to settle. No attempt has been made 


DV the government to attract immigrants 
until recently, for years ago the con 
servative element of the population were 
opposed to inviting strangers into their 


midst. This sentiment has, however, died 


and there is an increasing desire 


to do something to call in capital and 


out, 


labor. 

The staple products of the country are 
cotfee, corn, sugar, cocoa, bananas, and 
other tropical fruits, but only cotfee and 
bananas are exported in any quantity 
The increase in the coffee crop has been 
1850 
1884 it 
The quality is said to be 


very large, the product in being 
14,000,000 pounds, while in 


over 40,000,000. 


Was 


superior to that grown elsewhere, and the 
vield greater in proportion to the number 
of trees. England and France take the 
greater share of the crop, the exports to 
the United States reaching only 8,500,000 
pounds in 1884. The land is practically 
free, for the government sells it at a nom- 
inal price per acre, and allows long time 
for payment. Quite a number of settlers 
from the United States and the West In 
dies have come in recently and located on 
the line of the eastern road, which is to 
connect Port Limon, on the Atlantic, with 


the interior. 


‘ 
TO A MOST COMELY LADY. 
BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 
y' JUR presence floods the room with wiles, with grace and soft heart-melting glory ; 
Like thistle-down along the aisles float rumors of your olden story. 
They say your lip is searce sincere; that from love’s arm ambition won you; 
; They say the King was sad the year death’s keen requitals fell upon you. 


But here is grievous smart and great, if 


¢ 


IT am your friend, elate, howe’er the bubbling gossip plashes: 
your fair flesh be dust and ashes! 


My pulses at your beauty sing, and urge the world, an evil donor, 


them call 


But ‘dead” Nay, that, my 


you pitiless, shrewd, poison-sweet; 


Marchioness, I] 


you blame of anything before this last, this strange dishonor. 


nor vet resent it: 


not believe! Let them repent it, 








While hour by hour their skeptic grows your dupe, O beauty flushed and stirring! 
h Vandyck for voucher, knows no art on earth can prove him erring. 


And wit 
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JOHN S. SARGENT. 
BY HENRY JAMES 


WAS on the point of beginning this rope, he has spent his life in Europe, but 
sketch of the work of an artist to whom none the less the burden of proof would 
distinction has come very early in life by rest with those who should undertake to 
saying, in regard to the degree to which show that he is a European. Moreover, 
the subject of it enjoys the attention of he has even on the face of it this great 
American origin, that in 


the public, that no American painter has symptom of a 
hitherto won himself such recognition the line of his art he might easily be mis 
from the expert; but I find myself paus- taken fora Frenchman. It sounds like a 
ing at the start as on the edge of a possible paradox, but it is a very simple truth, that 
solecism. Is Mr. Sargent in very fact an when to-day we look for ‘‘ American art” 
American painter? The proper answer we find it mainlyin Paris. When we find 
to such a question is doubtless that we it out of Paris, we at least find a great deal 
shall be well advised to claim him,and of Paris in it. Mr. Sargent came up to 
the reason of this is simply that we have the irresistible city in his twentieth year, 
an excellent opportunity. Born in Eu- from Florence, where in 1856 he had been 
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born of American parents, and where his 
fortunate youth had been spent. He en- 
tered immediately the studio of Carolus 
Duran, and revealed himself in 1877, at 
the age of twenty-two, in the portrait of 
that master—a fine model in more than 
one sense of the word. He was already 
In possession of a stvle; and if this Sty le 
has gained both in delicacy and in assur- 
ance, it has not otherwise varied As he 
saw and “rendered” ten years ago, SO he 
sees and renders to-day; and I may add 
that there is no present symptom of his 
passing into another manner 

Those who have appreciated his work 
most up to the present time emit no wish 
fora change, so completely does that work 


seem to them, in its kind, the exact trans 
lation of his thought, the exact ** fit” of 
his artistic temperament. It is difficult 
to imagine a young painter being less in 
the dark about his own ideal, having from 
the first more the air of knowing what he 
desires In an altogether exceptional de 
gree does he give us the sense that an in 
tention and the art of carrying it out are 
for him one and the same thing. In the 
brilliant portrait of Carolus Duran, which 
he was speedily and strikingly to surpass, 
he gave almost the full measure of this 
admirable peculiarity, that perception with 
him is already by itself a kind of execu 
tion It is likewise so, of course, with 
many another genuine painter; but in 
Mr. Sargent’s case the process by which 
the obj ct seen resolves itself into the ob 
ject pictured is extraordinarily immediate. 
It is as if painting were pure tact of vision, 
a simple manner of feeling 

From the time of his first suecesses at 
the Salon he was hailed, I believe, as a 
recruit of high value to the camp of the 
Impressionists, and to-day he is for many 
people most conveniently pigeon holed 
under that head. It is not necessary to 
protest against the classification if this ad 
dition always be made to it, that Mr. Sar- 
gent’s impressions happen to be interest 
ing. This is by no means inveterately 
the ease with those of the ingenuous ar 
tists who most rejoice in the title in ques 
tion. To render the impression of an ob 
ject may be a very fruitful effort, but it is 
not necessarily so; that will depend upon 
what, 1 won't sav the object, but the im- 
pression, may have been. The talents 
is school lie, not unjustly, 


engaged In Ut x 


as it seems to me, under the suspicion of 


seeking the solution of their problem ex 


clusively in simplification. If a painte 
works for other eyes as well as his own 
he courts a certain danger in this direction 
—that of being arrested by the ery of tl 
spectator: *‘Ah! but excuse me; I myself 
take more impressions than that.” Wy 
feel a synthesis not to be an injustice only 
when itis rich. Mr. Sargent simplifies, | 
think, but he simplifies with style, and his 
impression in most cases is magnificent. 
His work has been almost exclusively 
in portraiture, and it has been his fortune 
to paint more women than men; therefore 
he has had but a limited opportunity to 
produce that generalized grand air with 
which his view of certain figures of gen 
tlemen invests the model, which is con 
spicuous in the portrait of Carolus Duran, 
and of which his splendid ** Docteur Poz- 
zi,’ the distinguished Paris surgeon (a 
work not sent to the Salon), is an admira 
ble example. In each of these cases the 
model has been of a gallant pictorial ty pe, 
one of the types which strike us as made 
for portraiture (which is by no means the 
way of all), as especially appears, for in 
stance, in the handsome hands and frilled 
wrists of M. Carolus, whose cane rests in 
his fine fingers as if it were the hilt of a 
rapier. The most brilliant of all Mr. Sar 
gent’s productions is the portrait of a 
young lady, the magnificent picture which 
he exhibited in 1881; and if it has mainly 
been his fortune since to commemorate 
the fair faces of women, there is no ground 
for surprise at this sort of success on the 
part of one who had given so signal a 
proof of his having the secret of the par 
ticular aspect that the contemporary lady 
(of any period) likes to wear in the eyes of 
posterity. Painted when he was but four- 
and-twenty years of age, the picture by 
which Mr. Sargent was represented at the 
Salon of 1881 is a performance which may 
well have made any eritic of imagination 
rather anxious about his future. In com- 
mon with the superb group of the children 
of Mr. Edward Boit, exhibited two years 
later, it offers the slightly ‘‘ uncanny” 
spectacle of a talent which on the very 
threshold of its career has nothing more to 
learn. It is not simply precocity in the 
cuise of maturity—a phenomenon we very 
often meet, which deceives us only for an 
hour; it is the freshness of youth combined 
with the artistic experience, really felt and 
assimilated, of generations. My admira- 
tion for this deeply distinguished work is 
such that Iam perhaps in danger of over- 
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PORTRAIT OF CAROLUS DURAN 


stating its merits; but it is worth taking 


into account that to-day, after several years 


yf acquaintance with them, these merits 
seem to me more and more to justify en 
thusiasm. The picture has this sign of 


ts style 


productions of the first order, that i 
clearly would save it, if everything else 
should change—our measure of its value 
of resemblance, its expression of charac- 


ter, the fashion of dress, the particular as 


sociations it evokes. It is not only a por 
trait, but a picture, and it arouses even in 
the profane Spectator something of the 
painter's sense, the joy of engaging also, 
bY Sympathy, in the solution Of the artis 
tic problem. There are works of which it 
is sometimes said that they are painters 
pictures (this description is apt to be in 
tended invidiously), and the production 


of which I speak has the good fortune at 
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once to belong to this class, and to vive 
the *' kind of pleasure that 


plain man” the 


the plain man looks for. 


The young lady. dressed in black satin, 
stands upright, with her right hand bent 
pack, resting on her waist while the other. 
vith the arm somewhat extended, offers 
to viewa singie white flower. The dress. 


stretched at the hips over a sort of hoop, 


ind ornamented in Tront, where it 


tL petticoat, 


opens 


on a velve with large satin 


has an old-fashioned air, as if it had 


been worn by some demure princess who 


micnht have sat for Velasquez The hair, 
of which the arrangement is odd and 
charming, is disposed in two or three 


one side over the 
Behind the figure 


large curls fastened at 
temple with a comb. 

is the vague faded sheen, exquisite in tone, 
of a silk curtain, light, undefined, and 
itself at 


young, candid, peculiar, and delightful. 


the bottom The face is 


losing 
Out of these few elements the artist has 


constructed a pieture W hich it is im possi 
ble to forget, of which the most striking 
characteristic is its simplicity, and yet 
Paint 


ed with extraordinary breadth and free 


which overflows with perfection, 


dom, so that surface and texture are in 
terpreted by the lightest hand, it glows 
life, character, and distinction, and 


with one 


with 
strikes us as the most complete 
the author's 
I know not why this represen- 


exception perhaps—of pro- 
ductions 
tation of a young girl in black, engaged in 
the casual gesture of holding up a flower, 
should make so ineffaceable an impression, 
and tempt one to become almost lyrical in 
but I well remember that, en- 
countering the picture unexpectedly in 
New York a year or two after it had been 


its praise ; 


exhibited in Paris, it seemed to me to have 
acquired an extraordinary general value, 
for more artistic truth than it 


would be easy to declare, to be a master- 


to stand 


piece of color as well as of composition, 
Ve- 


lasquez of the first order,and to have trans 


to possess much in common with a 


things into the 
language of painting with equal facility 


lated the appearance of 


and brillianey. 
ing—-that 
sively, Mr. Sargent expresses himself, and 


The language of paint- 
which, exelu- 


is the tongue in 


into which a considerable part of the pub- 
lic, for the simple and excellent reason 
that they don’t understand it, will doubt- 
less always be reluctant and unable to fol 


] 


low The notation of painting, as 


eall it 


him. 


one mav the signs by which ob- 
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jects are represented—is a very special af 
fair, and of the special the publie at large 
For 
tunately the spirit, the feeling, of this 
magnificent art is not special, but as gen- 


has always a perceptible mistrust. 


eral and comprehensive as life itself, 

Two years before he exhibited the young 
1879, Mr. Sargent had 
spent several months in Spain, and here, 


lady in black, in 


even more than he had already been, the 
creat Velasquez became the god of his 
idolatry. No scenes are more delightful 
to the imagination than those in which 
we figure youth and genius confronted 
with great examples, and if such matters 
did not belong to the domain of private 
life we might entertain ourselves with re 
constructing the episode of the first visit 
to the museum of Madrid, the shrine of 
the painter of Philip IV., of a young Fran 
co-American worshipper of the highest ar- 
tistie sensibility, expecting a supreme rey- 
elation, and prepared to fall on his knees. 
It is evident that Mr. Sargent fell on his 
knees, and that in this attitude he passed 
a considerable part of his sojourn in Spain. 
He is various and experimental; if I am 
not mistaken, he sees each work that he 
produces in a light of its own, and does 
not turn off suecessive portraits according 
to some well-tried receipt which has proved 
useful in the case of their predecessors; 
nevertheless there is one idea that per- 
vades them all, in a different degree, and 
gives them a family resemblance —the 
idea that it would be inspiring to know 
just how the great Spaniard would have 
treated the theme. We can fancy that on 
each oceasion Mr. Sargent, as a solemn 
preliminary, invokes him as a_ patron 
saint. This is not, in my intention, tan- 
tamount to saying that the large canvas 
representing the contortions of a dancer in 
the lamp-lit room of a posada, which he 
exhibited on his return from Spain, strikes 
me as having come into the world under 
the same star as those great compositions 
of Velasquez which at Madrid alternate 
with his royal portraits. This singular 
work, which has found a somewhat in- 
congruous home in Boston, has the stamp 
of an extraordinary energy and facility— 


of an actual scene, with its accidents and 
distinguished 
from a composition where arrangement 
and invention have played their part. It 
looks like life, but it looks also, to my 
view, rather like a perversion of life, and 
has the quality of an enormous “‘ note” or 


peculiarities caught, as 
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memorandum, rather than of a represen 


tation. A woman in a very voluminous 


ite silk dress and black mantilla is pir 


ouetting in the middle of a dusky room, 
to the accompaniment of her own casta 
Nn s andthat of a row of men and women 
»sit In straw chairs against the white 
ished wall, and thrum upon guitar and 


tambourine, or lift other castanets into 


. : 
She appears aimost colossal, and 


the twisted 


and inflated folds of her long 
» her 


volume She 


Slmpers, 
I 


protiie, With a long Clin, while she 


slants back at a dangerous angle, and the 
lamp-light (it proceeds from below, as if 
she ere on a big platform) makes a 
sti ve plav in her large face. In the 
background the straight line of blaeck-clad, 


black-hatted, white-shirted musicians pro 


jects shadows against the wall, on which 
placards, rul 


tars, and dirty 
The 


finger-marks 


display themselves merit of this 


production is that the air of reality is giv 


en in it with remarkable breadth and bold 
ts de 
save by saying that it makes the spectator 


ness: 1 feet it is difficult to express, 


vaguely uneasy and even unhappy—an 


accident the » be 


more t regretted as 


a 
lithe, inspired female figure, given up to 
the emotion of the dance, is not intrinsi 
eally a displeasing object. ‘El Jaleo” 
sins, in my opinion, in the direction of ug 
liness, and, independently of the fact that 
the heroine is eireling round inecommoded 
by her petticoats, has a want of serenity. 

This is not the defeet of the charming, 
the 
Tangerine subject exhibited at the Salon 


f ISSO (the 


dusky, white-robed person who, in 


fruit of an excursion to the 


African coast at the time of the artist’s 
visit to Spain), stands on a rug, under a 


white Moorish arch, and from out of 


great 


the shadows of the large drapery, raised 


pentwise by her hands, which covers her 


head, looks down, with painted eyes and 
brows showing above a bandaged mouth, 
t 


at the fumes of a beautiful censer or chaf 


ing-dish placed on the carpet. I know 
not who this stately Mohammedan may 
be, nor in what m\ sterious domestic or re 


but in 
her muffled contemplation and her pear] 


ligious rite she may be engaged; 
colored robes, under her plastered arcade, 
shines in the Eastern light, she is 
beautiful 


exquisite, a radiant effect of white upon 


whie 
and memorable. The picture is 
milar but discriminated tones. 
the honor that Mr. Sargent 


nest 


whyit f 1 
Wille OU SI 


, 
lading 


In dis 


has von by IS work between the 
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portrait of the young lady of 1881 and the 
of four 
painted in 1882, and exhibited, with the 


group young girls which was 


SUCCESS it deserve d, the follow Ine vear | 
must be careful to give the latter picture 


not too small a share. The artist | 


as 
done nothing more felicitous and inter 
esting than this view of a rich, dim, rather 
generalized French interior (the perspec 
tive of a hall with a shining floor, where 
screens and tall Japanese vases shimme 
which the life and 
seems to form the happy play-world of a 
family of charming children. The treat 
ment is eminently unconventional, and 
the 


figures 


] 
and 1OOTn encloses 


there is none of usual 
of the 
The place 
whole; it is a scene, a comprehensive im 


symmetrical 
in 
regarded 


balaneing the fore 


eround, is as a 


pression; yet none the less do the little 
figures in their white pinafores (when 
was the pinafore ever painted with that 
detach them 
selves, and live with a personal life. Two 


of the sisters stand 


power and made so poetic /) 


hand in hand at the 
back, in the delightful, the almost equal, 
company of a pair of immensely tall em 
blazoned jars, which overtop them, and 
seem also to partake of the life of the 
picture; the splendid porcelain and the 
aprons of the children shine together, and 
a mirror in the brown depth behind them 
catches the light. Another little girl pre 

sents herself, with abundant tresses and 
slim legs, her hands behind her, quite to 
the left; and the voungest, nearest to the 
spectator, sits on the floor and plays with 
her doll. The 
position, the loveliness of the complete 


naturalness of the com 


effect, the light, free security of the exe 
cution, the sense it gives us as of assimi 
lated secrets and instinct and knowledge 
playing together—ali this makes the pic 
ture as astonishing a work on the part of 
a young man of twenty-six as the portrait 
of 1881 was astonishing on the part of a 
young man of twenty-four. 

It is these remarkable encounters that 
justify us in writing almost prematurely 
of a career which is not yet half unfold 

Mr. Sargent is sometimes accused of 
want of ‘* finish,” but 
the last word of expressiveness of touch, 
“The Hall with the Four Children,” as 
we may call it, may stand as a perma 
nent reference on this point. If the pic- 
ture of the Spanish dancer illustrates, as 
it seems to me to do, the latent dangers of 


ed. 


a if finish means 


the Impressionist practice, so this finer 























JOHN S 


erformance shows what victories it may 
And 
ist repeat what I said about the young 
! he 
vork which, when produced in youth, 
attentive spectator to 
He finds himself 


hieve, in relation to the latter | 


idv with the flower, that this ist sort 


ids the ask un 


: verable questions 


irmuring, ** Av, but what is left and 


an adyvan- 


en wondering whether it is 
ie to an artist to obtain early in life 
ich possession of his means that the 


with them, the discipline of td 
May 


ot this breed an irresponsibility of clev 


trugaie 


tonnement, ceases to exist for him 


Wantonness, an irreverence 


ress, a 
hat is vulgarly termed a **larkiness” 


the part of the youthful genius who 


is, as it | his fortune in his pock 


were, a 


Such are the possibly superfluous 
yroodines of those who are eritiecal, even 
n their warmest admirations, and who 


that it may be better 


sometimes suspect 


ry an artist to have a certain part of his 


roperty invested in unsolved difficulties 
When this is not the case, the question 


ith regard to his future simplifies itself 
smewhat portentously ‘What will he 
vith it 2?” 


noun the sharp, completely for 


we ask, meaning by the pro- 


red wea 


pon. It becomes more purely a question 


of responsibility, and we hold him alto 


vether to a higher account This is the 
case With Mr. Sargent: 
the 


not fear emergencies quite 


he KHOWS sO much 


about art of painting that he perhaps 





toes enouch, 


ind that having knowledge to spare, he 


may be tempted to play with it and waste 


Various CUurlous, as We nave called 
Limmh, ine eeasiona ly tries experiments 
vhich seem to arise from the mere high 
SpLPils of his brush, and runs Yrisks littie 
courted by the votaries of the literal, who 


Iie 


+ 


‘ver expose their necks to escape from 
the 
when 


0} Wor t literal | 
ie common or the literal an 


common he has the smallest taste, 


he renders an object into the language of 


painting, his translation is a generous par 


phrase 


As I have intimated, he has painted lit 


tle but portraits; but he has painted very 


many of these, and I shall not attempt in 


so few to give a catalogue of his 


pages 


works. Every canvas that has come from 


his hands has not figured at the Salon: 


some of them have seen the light at oth 


er exhibitions in Paris; some of them in 


London (of which city Mr. Sargent is now 
an inhabitant), at the Royal Academy and 
If has been 


the Grosvenor Gallery. he 
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mainiv repre sented by portraits, there are 
two or three litt Cs ibject pictures of W Ichi 


I retain a grateful memory. There stands 


out in particular, as a pure gem, a 


Stati 


» exhibited at the Grosvenor, repre 
of 


sitting 


iting a small Venetian girls 
to 
in the big, dim 
The shut 


link OF light: the 


rroup 
lo ver el; 


iss, Ih Gossip 


gether one summer's day 
hall of a shabby old palazzo 


let 


pavement gleams faintly 


ters inac scagliola 


the whole 


place is bathed in a kind of transparent 


shade; the tone of the picture is dark and 
cool. The girls are vaguely engaged in 
some very humble household work: they 


ire counting turnips or stringing onions, 
and these small vegetables, enchantingly 


] } 1] 
LOOK Vaiuable 


The 


and VIN id; 


painted as magnified 


as 


pearls figures are extraordinarily 


natural wonderfully light and 
thie 


ambilar 


fine is the touch by which painter 


Ve lie 


them vit 


all the small f 


eVOKeS 


tian 
realities he has handled ha 


’ : i 
altogether peculiar in various oth 


| have 
and keeps the whole thing free 


* studies which not space to enu 
merate 
from that element of humbue which has 
ever attended most attempts to reproduce 
the Italian pieturesque l am, however, 
drawing to the end of mv remarks w ithout 
a dozen of those brill- 


having mentioned 


lant trinmphs in 


Mr 


ponderantly associated 


the field of portraiture 


with which Sargents name is pre 


[ jumped from 


his Carolus Duran to the masterpiece of 


1881 without speaking of the eharming 
‘*Madame Pailleron” of 1879, or the pie 
ture of this lady s children the follow Ing 
veal Many, or rather most, of Mr. Sar 
vents sitters have been Freneh ind he 
has studied the phys ognomy of this na 
tion so attentively that a little of it per 
haps remains in the brush with which 
to-day, more than in his first vears, he 
represents other types I have alluded 


to his superb Docteur Pozzi.” to whose 


handsome, still 


very vouthful head and 
slightly artificial posture he has given so 
fine a French cast that he might be ex 


cused if he 
find 


should, even on remoter pre 
texts himself reverting to it i 


Lis 
gentleman stands up in his brilliant red 


dressing-gown with the pre stance ot cer 


tain figures of Vandvek I should like 
to commemorate the portrait of a lady of 
a certain age and of an equally certain 


interest of appearance—a lady in black 


hat, 


which was displayed at 


black hair, a black ast 


and a V 


that en 
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“THE HALL OF THE FOUR 


tertaining little annual 
Mirlitons in the 
W ith the 


exhibition of the 
Place Vendome 
+ 7 


exquisite modelling of its Tace 


no one better than Mr. Sargent under 
stands the beauty that resides in exceed 
Ing neness this head remains in my 
mind as a masterly rendering of the look 


ience—such experience as may be 
faded and 


v sensitive and distinguished. 


attributed to a woman slightly 


ibject and treatment in this valuable 


piece are of an equal interest, and in the 


latter there 1s an element Of positive sym 
pathv which 1s not alwavs in a high de- 


ree the sign of Mr 
What shall I Say of the remarkable can 


Sargent s work. 


ich, on the oceasion of the Salon 


of 1884, brought the critics about our at 


CHILDRI 


tist’s ears, the already celebrated portrait 
of *‘Madame G.”’? It is 


of a highly original kind, and the painte) 


an experiment 


has had in the case, in regard to what 


the *‘ rightness 


Mr. Ruskin would eall 
of his attempt, the courage of his opinion 
A beauty of | to Paris 


ian fame, the lady stands upright beside 


eauties according 


a table on which her right arm rests, with 

her body almost fronting the spectator 

and her face in complete profile. She 
“a 1 " » 717 

wears an entirely sleeveless dress of black 

left 


arm detaches itself; the line of her har 


against whieh her admirable 


Satin, 


monious protile has a sharpness which 
Mr. Sargent does not always seek, and the 
dia 


This 


erescent of Diana, an ornament in 


monds, rests on her exquisite head. 


























rk had not the o pleas 
public at large, and I believe it ever 
red a kind of unreasoned seanda 
sul enue umnusil rh Ulie O I 
e ot the mia Stations of t ) tie 
) to which, each vea the Saion star s 
g The pict ir'¢ VaVS emia Ii 
sting to those who fol] thea st’s 
ind note s different stages, even 
l i mav not clearly see ¢ hit 
( son por ms OL it are painted 
is a work to take or to leave, as t 
i S, é one in regard to which 
question oO Ing or dis er come 
) t to ve settied lt s tu ora 
( y ot experiment and s rie OT ex 
iwion ib has singular Lui oO i md 
tainly in the body and arms we feel 
e pulse of life as strongly as the brush 
n @wive if 
Pwoof Mr. Sargent’s recent productions 
{ © peen POPLPAa Ss ol \me Can ladies 
om it must hi ( peen a delight to 
unt lL allude to those of Lad Playfair 
ha M Hen \ W | lé both of Vil 1 
ere seen in the Royal Academy « 
nd the former subsequently in Boston 
1e) ib a vides ese t nes po s 
roe the quality whieh mak¢ Mr. Sar 
t so happy as a paintet of ome. 
lity which ean best be expressed by : 
renee to What 1t 1S not, to the curious 
literal prosalt Philistine treatment te 
Cc) in the commonplace work tha 
looks down at us from the walls of almo 
i ti iibitions, delicate feminine element 
have evidently so often been saerificed 
Mr. Sargent handles these elements wit] 
4 S Cial fe hg 1O I t 1} and t oe’ OT 
\ somethin Ol Hovoiehness rom ! 
rush Chis nobleness is not absent fron 
t two portraits I just mentioned, t 
of Lady Plavfair and that of Mrs. Hem 
W hit it 100KS Out at us trom the ere 
ead and frank tion of the on: i 
the silvery shee Minmer of whit 
satin and white lace ( orm the se 
ting of the s m tallness Lhe other 
th ftoval Academy of 1886 Mr. Sarger 
is repre ented by three importan 1 
vases, all of which reminded 1e@ spectal 
of ho much the bi iant effect he pre 
aquees in an Ene ish exbibition Lr is 
from a certain appearance that he has o 
oo} ing down from a height height « 
c erness, a kind of giddiness of facilit 
at the artistic problems of the give 
Cast Sometimes there is even a a} 
Impertinence in it; that, Goubtiess, ¥ 
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TONY, THE MAID, 
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ead too many vears on 


CHAPTER VI : cae 
t t to know something of the fen 


stance not 

















MANTIE BOATMAN FRITZ BINDER } > 
nine heart. Princesses and peasants 
ERTHROWS TONY'S BEST-LAID PLANS. widows, spinsters, and school-girls, had 
i L TINONY, the St may be the almost fallen victims to his charms Why, in 
| cin ill her fore deed, should he seek to hasten the ine 
{ never suspected that while she table development of things 
nd whistle nd folded and Lazily lying back on his oars, at leng 
t | oi} is reclining he said, ina ventle, musical voice 
cus ms and skimming over thie “The gracious Friiulein has not be i 
1 ( Entraneed, Miss Aurelia here lone ?” 
ne Fritz Binder’s lazy, ‘Three weeks 
! on stened to the click of ‘Ah! I forget,” he returned with vrace 
t oO t ro ocks, the soft fall of ful nonchalance si MiVvse f have een 
{ ter drops from the blades, the thud absent The Prince Botowski positive 
( ( on the prow \oainst the insisted upon my accompanying hin 
f sunset sky the towers of the old an extended tour round the lake I could 
( nd the arched bridge receded in not refuse, although it was rather a bore 
nN ‘ ) qdimness The shores rew He would not take no for an answet na 
( On they sped in the varm we are like brothers, the prince and 1 
( languid summer night Otherwise I should at once have remark 
Miss Aurelia, in plain English, let her- ed the gracious Friiulein Anything dis 
Si ) fony had w ttingly set pow tinguished and elegant amone the sum 
( machinery in motion. The repress- mer guests I always remark. I have a 
ed, timid, apologetic being, once aw iken great deal of expe rience.” 
‘ nd encouraged to self-assertion, flat Miss Aurelia curled herself still closer 
te id strengthened in her Ophnons, against the enshions, and felt singularly 
taking unconscionable leaps alone comfortable and happy. The stars crew 
of personal liberty. brighter She glanced over her shoulder 
Ss pertect aware that she was at the city. It was a low, irregular mass 
nething extraordinary and rep- far behind them, a row of lights marking 
le Some day you will repent the shore. 
( sorely,’ protested the stifled voice They passed a villa, dark except for a 
science from the hidden recesses of dim light in an upper room. 
re re she had relentlessly ‘That is the abode of a monster,” said 
Let that day take care of it Kritz Binder. 
1 her new-born recklessness “Oh!” exclaimed Miss Aurelia, strain 
() I { 0 ded past them Other ing her eyes to see it. 
e) enjoyin themselves, she ‘* A monster,” he repeated, emphatical 
t, aeecustoming herself to her wick- lv *A man who hates women and flow- 
‘ The stars came out and the town ers is nothing less He employs only men 
{ There was musie from gardens servants. He has had all the roses in his 
) oats and sail-boats The lake garden pulled up by the roots and flung 
4 ed vast and dark, vet furrowed un- over the wall. I would not allow him to 
( stars by happy little skiffs full of put his foot in my boat for love or mon- 
d lJaughter ‘‘T am wicked, ey. Money he’s got enough of; but love 
( eked, thev are wicked,” reflect he knows nothing about. Not he, the 
‘ M Aurelia, not with poignant s¢ lf wreteh !” 
( it merely in a matte) ‘*You speak with feeling,” stammered 
dmitt no the faet,as she leaned back Miss Aurelia. 
Ci tably against the cushions “IT do,” returned the young man, in a 
Meanwhile handsome Fritz Binder had still more impassioned tone. ‘‘A man 
WOKE! He was content with the who despis¢ s roses and flings women over 
: eloquence of his costume, his atti- his wall!” 
| his personality. He had row Miss Aurelia laughed. 
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He k t s Hf Some weeks ago,” interru | 
ndeed, to ( e opport B mou il 3 ney 
sat I el om a SCHOOL O 
| romantie bo in rhed t ‘ ( ! dies | 
: then ibout a ( When they | 
| eg” p tO Sale But LO I l ( Ss eves [" t 
t ( . ‘5 Cll « sS ro « l | are | 
ss A ‘ ! r » re C rname ( ! hl ‘ 
( het rto re { rte S itch « | | 
ylushing in dat ess, and f chors viven me¢ \ ( 
S ¢ ers ) \ eCOMINe ¢ .) { il ! ¢ ( mie en ! 
intimat Bu il an extraot One is born ror better t os 
oung n What refinement Miss Aurelia felt the deepest svr 
cit Lili ¢ sen met} but a qaat ito mntruce 
Phere ren ( na less amor vate griefs with the questions 
{ 
Ss tone g ft \ passed ano el L, I ONL Tel [ps 
3 Co Kvglas th his thre eau Knoug e exclaimed, with a 
daughters The voungest, Countess ¢ resture deere 
iva, 1s the image of yourself \ lovel Present he began to hum a Stra 
hve ant bene _—_ When the era nder his breat 
Friulein can ne toward t He is con ne his suffer ” 
ys, | thoug L¢ is Countess © i ! 1 Ssembiance of gavet thou 
W hatey Miss Au 1 ought to | ( M Aurelia, much o d P 
it t Sm lent, the truth is that she Drave u oung mat ) I 
s in no res ed at being liken- Icould help him! If I should tal 
to a beautiful young countess of twen- Uncle John about him! If I could 
) | ) n find his sphere!” 
She goes out rowing with you 2” sh Binder’s v erged into a wl 
her y somewhat excited and nd he rowed « fe trokes with co 
) rassed e1 i© Chee} lil ss Tor so great a 
She?” laughed Binder. ‘Of course. fer 
nda i f iwies, Tal ind nea \} \o ill nis ores OK E the sile ray } 
cious Friiulein, women see that Ladore his oars ere neuid In 1 s 
m, that Iam t slave My heart is I express mys« \ letter I one ( 
t to a paintu to an extraordinary S nes tears ton eves I) 
Pree But t can Bi ) It Ss my \ma ner nam vas f 
nature It i destin I suffer, but rted crue late, you are tlie t 
[I do not complain iv that cheers my lone and barren 
Ah!” murmured Miss Aurelia nd oh, Amalie, where’er your foot may 
It is true he sighed, rowing now Stray, remember one true heart beats fon 
th the least poss 1e effort. his voice ou stil und is unt 1 de il ir il 
tender and melodious, ‘‘and I do not hesi and ever desolate Fritz Binds 
tate t } lways in love If Did you write that | it sounds 
| lal cli lamin beautiful 
desperately, and, ah Oh ves, I wrote it e answered 
considerable pride There are mot 
mean ¢ Miss Aurel] } 








is. Sophie Perhaps you would 
[ am only a poor boatman ne re Sophie s better than Amal S () : 
il ced, sadly. ‘* TL know my position but phie, you are the sunshine that irn 
o well.” me and barren path, and though « 
Oh,” said Miss Aurelia, touched ani te irts our fond hearts, rememb 
ssed is to that, I am sure a boat measn Lit¢ ists, evel 1 ( 
in can very nice indeed, and you ) every thought t nk it 
K win America we ¢ ve that there Ss e, mm S ) eve ( ir, Hop ( 
» Such tf gf as counts ina kings I rue iove trom one 10 S laithi l ) 
mean to sa ae 
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1 them bothn i ed 
* _ mee confused 
! ! ) a ! Bin 
( { r f | 
no mad hope 
a ro ) ira 
\] \ L ejaculated, tren 
t mist Her 
Hol ! re { I poet fo) 
l oung 

t 1 on t Rhine, most 
! ) over n poetry 

) STie ! nu 

e mo e recited the 
ed ( " t to break the 

Lhe netre | cole ided, lt 

est poem she | l eve | 1 
co d not sufliciently admire | 

! rolled forth fror s lips 

revular of machine-wot 
re ho means inderstood 

theme emed to be very beau 
oucl Ther ere frequent 
| 

to forget-me-nots and weeping 
ind ft ! ding tears ¢ e) 
( | Binder’s mag 

. 

( i thering darkness 

ot r« ( the boat ere 
i i baby Ih a cradi¢ 

! Li isif 
th the s ne monoto 
itt Ss vo co nued hile 

e) but motionless It S 

! di¢ oem Vai us Stan 
to ve lt Lh curious Treque 

er a thie pin illow 

ne-nots and lovers’ tears were 

} eX cable co SION, 

t have repe dl mething like 
ed and seventeet tanzas en 
ted a mateh and looked at his 

VOIC ing on independently 

so late he muttered. Then 

nd caused the boat to make a 
1)"¢ 
\urelia started That isa beau 

she said, oul til 

ngs tears to every eye—to mine 
en as I repeat it,” answered the 


A 


aware that there 


1] 


sipie 


or audible. 


. 1 
[really must goin,” she said, alarmed 
14 rt { } 
i Snot so very late Ii¢ sured hey 
ry ive often been out late It ( 
But he began to ro Sst toware if 
{ They were, indeed, not fara 
Binder had not over-exerted ] musele 
but had itmiuited | performance to a shel 
red Cove L few rods do hh tiie hore 
P) nit t}) t ) ] 
es Lhe boat ran alongesi¢ Line 
irbie steps, wherea bright gas lamp 
Durning He hetped her out with linge 
Ing tenderness Looking up at the pre 
1 } | 
turesque, handsome youth, she felt em 
barrassed and tremulous How could she 
+} . "I « } ° 
oer such a delIng money 
eevell Marks, 1 Vou piease, ! Said 
n a business-like tone After ning 
o'clock it’s night tariff.’ 
She slipped a ten-mark cold piece into 
His hand 
[ have no change,” he observed 


‘Never mind,” she murmured 

A radiant smile played over the boat 
man’s fine features 

‘And at what time to-morrow shall J 
have the honor ?” 

‘** Ah, to-morrow,” she returned, sadly. 


‘To-morrow I am goin 


A ra ay 
‘It cannot be!” exclaimed Binder. 
‘* I’m afraid so.” 
He made a desperate and dangerous 
movement = Unsay those cruel words, 


or I will throw myself into the lake! 


Oh, please don't do anything rash,” 


she beteed: r 


‘Then promise me this shall not be 
] 


farewell, [ might have known.” he de 
clared, gloomily, plunging his hand 
through his hair. ‘*l am only a poor 
boatman. But’—throwing up his hand 
ome head, gazing at the stars, and po ind 
ing his chest vigoro isly ‘*am Ito blame 


that I have something here that beats ? 
he demanded, fiercely. 

‘No, you are not Certainly not,” re 
plied Miss Aurelia, with emotion. 

Then stay 3) he implored. 

‘*Why should I not, after all? What 
harm would there be? He is very, very 
romantic, but eould anybody be more re 
spectful 2? It would seem almost cruel to 
refuse.”’ The quiet stars looked down 
upon the curious pair. The little waves 
plashed against the stone steps. 


‘Stay, oh, stay!’ pleaded the sad and 


gentle voice. Again he leaned against 
the balustrade in his picturesqueness 


The silver anchors shone resplendent in 
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d s-light. He held his cap in his e hotel knew th 
Well, I the *ejaculated Miss” ev 1 Count Eve s i () 
\ ( i i\ O er col ( pros ( i ( ii ( ror ! | 
Binder straightened uself \\ Aut ‘ reathed more it s 
shall I come he sa quie | l la rie 
: At fom Lo S conspicuous ( rfu dou 
Very we e answered, che lly re) ¢ ( lu 10 LV « 
Good-night, gracious Friiulen Sleep she 
Good-nis turnit LWAY Verv vor ! r { 
1@ man il n wate ) Lor ( 1 naiad 
! iis ho 1 { ( ead t Cl ! ! | \ lo M \ ' 
eases they ve \ VS go hi t a) i ( | shea | i\¢ ict { A i 
e small Date the lef ( ied | \ pn ! ) 
{ Such cases \\ ca s | \ VW 1a Li¢ ( ore Yi na 
( eX pe ieneeda vy ue discomirort Wa ) 
S € quisile Sta o}) unIgu eC DISC V @) WO ( ( l 
one of many boatinae téte-a-tét 
But she was too exeited to consi 1 N LoO-1 ht, o cours ( lll i 
nt long, and hurried toward hote Miss Aurelia, stammerit | 
urden As she opened the conver 1 é o neat and ed oe 
e gate she paused, her hi rt flu n hnks it to-morro »? NH 
ildly, and listened to the recular sweep Very good, gracious I lem 
Binder’s Oars He Was iis Ing a Pres ntiy M ss AA ‘ i 
I pera air with serupulous care in Lhe ¢ { her ae ( US reve eS 
ecution of the trills Tony, in her ] e room aeross the « 
Heroie young lH in!’ she 1 rmurea rit Sul down i i ili Ol “apdDs 
What marvellous self-control!” conviction, noddit rave 
The rreat hotel t S biaze ol ts l i] Shi¢ wd 
) oomed ip VpeTOr’ Le) lint { nue 
S mument to conventionaiit wma re > 
minded her of the full meaning of her so 
gadlersaiger theirs: corinetaga d deme CHAPTER VII 
yuld quit aestroy ner exaltation o 
spirits, She approached the house slow- FRITZ BINDER TEACHES THE INFATUATEI 
dreading the moment of entrance MISS AURELIA TO | WHILE TONY 
Suddenly, from a by-path, a litt our ROU Ree OVE oe Fee ae 
| darted toward her. She saw that it \ MAN reflected Tony Phat 
ony, but there iS Scal time to ea ( es evel 0 that tu ti \ 
efore the doors opened and they were thing topsy-turvy. Well, it’s a less to 
ishered obsequiously into the hotel eor- mi One ought always to be attent 
ridor The light dazzled Miss Aurelia’s even when one’s pat 3 ( 
yes purely t S i an é Oo { rie is excell mie Ss] ‘ O 
from that tender dusk: o li realm Then she blushed ( ( a, quit 
he had just left Tony 1 an imp sk and unlike lerse Ton oumay 
tant air, as if she had been several hours unpa¢e Her clothes and hair were d ) 
on special escort duty, a pile of wraps on § been on the lake th a man Phe 
her arm, solemnly marched behind her dear, good, innocent lady! 
pale and dazed mistress. Only once did The next day Miss Aurelia remait 
either Speak, when Tony, as SIC passed sf ided itl Li¢ root 
three or four staring waiters, let fall, with Mrs. Ruy-Brie sent her dear love, and 
admirable distinetness, a mark about the I a 1d Is i thei vee rl a SO 
rare b uty of Count glass rose gal ery much, and could s 8) 
den Miss Aurelia had no idea what sh rs. High-Dudgeon invited her to foun 
meant, and scarcely heard: but Tony o'clock tea, ° quite among oun ( 


Khew, and the Waiters he urd, and, with Miss Aurelia returned eSt thanks to 


the positive accuracy which characterizes both ladies. She is not ill, but had 
most of our remarks about our neigh- previous engagement. 














eat! With a rush of pride she 
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lat ( fluency ft ether Binder did or did not squeezs 
a 1 1d But no, I could have done 
wate ( 5 ee ring ! ne so tan ! | fancied squee 
( { terve Oo prevent must have bee produced by the leg 
i l ( O}) ‘2 l ile hecessily ¢ t he he r S 
S eould 2 ! read pped into tl oa 
eld ( en | and commended 1 ¢ rit 0d 
\ ( ( ce nmortal soul to all her san brusque 
adson g¢ Ol r caer ed his assistance und t certa 
ed toa ne e stoniness of aspect followed her mistre 
oO, can e expected Miss Aurelia thought she had never seen 
toilet Miss Aur LS COs her look so unpleasant ‘*T never befor 
eX ressed I en \ t rea zed how hones” and Pp nehed hie Y Host 
( ons tl roat, some she reflected. 
s on ] at—a gene} Line Tony's nose did look pinched, and he 
( eSS ny might have complexion became sallow, assuming va 
fora that she seemed to ob rious shades of ereen and vellow. wi 1 
( eparations SUSPICLOUS whiteness about the mo \ 
toward four, Miss Aurelia She hated and feared a sma I it as oO} 
out ¢ the room, there stood an inland-bred German girl, of what ma 
picuously on duty, her hat on be denominated the upper-lower class 
on her arm wraps, on her fac nows how to hate everything appertain 
ofanu picious spirit ne to that treacherous and hideous ele 
mt need vou tammered thie ment, water. But not even the miserable 
iyed feeling at the pit of her stomach could 
[ can come perfectly. the sewing nduce her to desert Miss Aurelia in this 
res} nded Tony. extremity Tightly clutching the boat 
f i ilked on moody What she fastened her eyes steadily upon Fritz 
l oy ( meineie ladies at Binde rs embroide rt d | iue § ullor blouse 
! and ith were far too much cut down at the throat for 
CC unied by their maids, if her ideas of propriety, and, with more loy- 
ny Oh dear! wish I didn’t alty than logic,mentally ejaculated, ‘‘And 
maid,” she thought, all her if I drown, I'll stay in this baat!’ 
ndness for Tony in thankless Binder, putting off from the landing, 
rowed well. People were standing there, 
( L little sn flashed across admirine him as a model of manly grace 
( nd left it demure as befor and strength, and he was willing to grant 
cious Friulein is going fora them’ this joy. But no sooner had he 
1e woods, I presume ?” passed the bridges leading to the bathing 
piers and seats where 


ss Aurelia, houses, and the 
idlers were lounging and fishing and 


through the winding garden reading, than he palpably eased up, and 
hey passed, and along the shore presently he struck into his favorite little 
cove, Where the current pulled less forei 


1 the marble steps, where the 
bly, and where the row of villas along the 
hore presented ple asing topics of conver 


tood. How Miss Aurelia’s - sl 


sation. 


Binder, in his un ipproachable at 


ilready s 


Aurelia watched him greedily. 


not refrain from looking to see Miss 
feet her hero was producing upon Yes, in the strong sunlight he was as 
sut_ the small person, having giv- beautiful as yesterday in the gloaming. 
oA n one indifferent elanee, There was no doubt whatever about his 
ng searchingly up and down the personal appearance. His nut-brown face 
s if expecting the approach of was faultlessly oval, his mustache droop 
thet d lual Seeing no one, ed with silky chestnut ends, his bold blue 
sto ment, for an unguarded eves roamed far and wide with a look be 
s revealed upon her quiet fea- fore which her shy gaze sank. ‘‘Heisa 


perfect picture,” she thought. ‘‘ Afterall, 
it is well that Tony came; for if he should 


Aurelia was tremulously uncer 
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tender and impassioned n¢ I really Antoni Zs rcher pricked ) 
t snow WV t I should ad ears 
yn meanwihii id shiut ner ¢ eS to fo « } th | ( 
Du the s Ot thre WO’ S 1 vel rm Te ) the } ef 
wassag th \ ( erea { 1s Wwe | 
, Oo ip \ oug erce irges a ( é dear Bu ( 
( ( l 1) ot ict is KE © iSS vou 
» 4 ede S KehiIng ¢ Line Lr’¢ ale oO 


e ne iis \ ( 
Impet } ( napes at a ire ec ( ( i Obst 
+ 4} ; 4 
) immediate retlectio ndous ure ) 
| S S thie yLESE mioOnst be H Ss pleasant voice mas CoO 
B ‘ } ( S ri fa e sa om " t | 
\ s Aurel i d il nti vat no uid ro L ¢ ( il a 
( valrous sentim S toto \ Lhe rest nerous wd wel ST 
i d heard t da efo t 1s \ ( vid sounded this eve 
it } ( " i 1 fe) ( ! © ¢ ri ill ‘ 
] + t }? | 
tencer 1 ) »} ao ul is Lrese Lol nervyed ! 
i ome} na the re vere advan cies O roisn 








e te cle Irtednes the Ssanie ( ( sne demane a ‘ 
Lh poat " SCAT ) O | { her muser\ i? eSS at hen t 
| clutehn { \ itin { hen DOat Was GUlesce 
} } f i, cory { ] 
rred, phvsically very incomtfortabie, bhats ecause you are 1 sed 
) } } ’ + . + ; ’ f 
solved to do her duty at any cost i ritz Ut) vatlel he said, condescending ly | 
| rs e Shi a l en Wu on eems re) N« 1 eless. he ‘ 
t 
+ P ) } } x ‘ 
ulchtul, her paie face as expressionless his oars With more vigol 
he eould render it, she made her ob It's awful,” shuddered Tony, se 
servations 3 if the gracious | ein has co 
She in tu ) ed him, but not long ( or a row, she ought to have her n 
i ne spee Vaseriped lie ( den Vant ( Ss ort If sta na on one 1) 
i} oval a me. r are i OF the te thats require Sii¢ Il tL as Cll 
Shell get over t it. al then shel ( l oat on s vk 
in Ali tiie rest ol tiem Lit econeluded He soon ( Hil ed His I! 1 i 
easily ‘Nice, neat litt thing: heaps tion,and ushered in the boarding oO 
) fi) » he} } } } the F t R al ti ) ‘ yn? 
rhe {uh mW el LiiaAtlh th Ulie iOnL Olf O ( vibllie 1a e nih you i . 
¢ mos iron Live no | ho t 
1 } ‘ . ] ; + 
phes arraid he said aioud ith a aewed S boa vith their ft rs I c 


od-humored laugh his eyes upon Miss Aurelia, he repeated 











one 1 te} ! irlv 72 Oattin S ( rt peroral 1 ¢ 
Miss Aurelia [—] previous evening. She wondered, y¢ 
dore it eau S subt flattered, t il 1\ pres ( 
ful as w hea did not dete hain On the conti 
venly on earth as water!” olanced easily from one to the othe 

** Quite like Countess Olga she too he declared himsell desperately in love 
dores water. ‘Fritz,’ she often says the moment, and his conviction that 
she calls me Fritz so sweetly Fritz, should die i ( ere not always in 
there’s nothing in the world like wate sensi e condition 

A jealous pang shot through Miss Au Tony gave a low groan 
relia’s heart at the thought of another Do you feel iil Miss Aure SKEC 
woman sweetly calling him Fritz KINaCLY Finding Ton no impediment 

‘Beautiful creature,the Countess Olga . she had recovered from her nervous 1m 





continued, *‘ quite in the style of the  tability 


rracious Fraulein. When I saw that ‘Thanks,’ said Ton lam much be 











poem, > she 


hose vou 


LiOUSI 


tionary 


144%) 
CLIO IS SO QLii 


1 sonorously. 


pli aded, 
ladies to 


Mave made 


‘ ‘6 


except 
hand the 


e poem 


come 


Oman 


put an ¢ 
yulders 
Thanks, Tony,” said the la 
fresh.” It was s 
ly did not intert 


suffer announe “ritz Binde 


inex pected] ffer ineredi 


[I have sixty-three anchors, toke1 
ffeetion and remembrance from la 
las! the decree of fate is in 
‘You don’t like 
lia, with timid 
He pulled off his 
s hands through his thick brow 
‘Never mind,” he said, tragically. 
1 world spurns a heart like mine. 
to blame hat it is 
itching his blouse. 


‘Oh, Tony!’ murmured Miss Au 
extending her hand, appealingly. 

‘* He'll get over it,” answered the maid 

h asperity. ‘Hadn't you better rov 
a little, by way of variety?” she demand 
ed, too rapidly and with too much dialect 
to be intelligible to her mistress. 

‘* Anything in the world to please you, ” 
returned Binder, fervently. 

What is it?” inquired Miss Aurelia, 
ill at ease. 

‘He is going to row now,” Tony said, 
her voice odd and hard. 

Miss Aurelia looked wonderingly at 
them, but her attention was engrossed by 
her boatman’s magnificent strokes. ‘‘ How 

he is! how masterly!” she said to 
rself, in triumph. 

‘You will stay ?” 
enamored glance. 

‘‘'Well, I suppose there is no absolu 
necessity of my going quite yet,” she 


plied, attempting to be arch. 
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meas to-day si 


mured Vith a iingering fy 


mawMdenly 


stepped out of thie boat she was 


in no doubt whatever, on the contrary, 
that he gave her hand an undenia 
squeeze but, ah, the fatally easy 


descensus A reriil aire ady sne regarded 


this little dereliction from the path of et 
quette with indulgence 
‘Shall you come too inquired Bin 


der, eagerly, as Tony, avoiding his touch, 


sprang from the boat 
She deigned 


Miss Aurelia 


ment in 


no answer 
fumbling with embarrass 
her purse, again presented Fritz 
Binder with a gold piece, and required no 
change 


The t 


thoughts, walked 


vO women, each absorbed hh her 


up the garden 


Blithe as a eanary-bird sounded the 


boatman’s whistle as he rowed away. 
Se eee 


CHAPTER VIII 


MISS AURELIA, TONY, AND FRITZ BINDER 
AT CROSS-PURPOSES 

Miss AURELIA sat in her low chair by 

the window and looked smiling], out tow- 


lake It 


anvthing 


ard the was too dark to discern 
beyond the nearest trees of the 
garden but the pieture in her memory 
was charmingly vivid 


Even the jaunty 
ribbon ends floatin } 


Fritz 


sallor cap she recalled with 


‘rom Binder’s 


tender de- 


peculiar softness of her reveries 
was no doubt due in part to their novelty. 
A vernal freshness characterized her sen 
timents. There is a prevalent impression 
that every unmarried woman has had her 
love affair, her ** opportunity,” as maiden 
ladies delicately call a marriage offer. It 
being often unwise and always danger 
ous to Oppose prevalent impressions, the 
question at large shall be here discreetly 


avoided, and merely in the individual 


cease of Miss Aurelia, and as a necessary 
fact in the study of her psychological 
pro lems, will it be stated that up to this 
epoch } } 


she fla 


1 never had any love atfair 


or ** opportunity” whatsoever 


wishes had never straved farther than an 


eminently Platonic attachment to a gen 


tleman who had leetured two winters In 
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Her sober 


her native town, and, like all the ladies of 





the Rev. Mr. Brown's parish, she was wont 
to wreathe his sensible and slightly ba 

head with a more or less sentimental hal 
But nearer to the dangerous ground up 


which, with a certain wistful curiosit 


she had seen her friends marching off 
couples, her timid foot had never tro 
and any attention 

than the otfer of 


a horse-car, or the opening of a door, she 


more compromis hy 


an umbrella, or a seat 


could attribute to no man living 
She had, 


it must be very pleasant to be eng 


indeed, gone so far as to think 
raved | 
be married, though this, of course, was not 
a thing one could very well say. She was 
apt to skip the deseriptions and 
that 
come quicker to the love passages 


general 


conversations in novels she might 
whi i 
in most romances begin to oceur some 


where near the 278th page—and these she 
usually read three times at the first. sit 
ting. Not that she liked silly books. On 
the contrary, her reading was excellently 
well chosen, according to the monthly 
list literary 

which she was a subscriber. 


suggested In a journal to 
But she did 
like now and then a real love-story. Of 
late she had found more analysis than 
love in fiction, and consequently return 
ed to her less modern friends, with whom 
the story is more important than phi OSO 
phy. Miss Kavanagh's Nathalie was her 
favorite M. de 
hero. 


novel, and Sainville hei 

It would puzzle most people mightily to 
discover any resemblance between grave 
Monsieur de Sainville in his chateau and 
jolly Fritz Binder in his boat. Miss Au 
relia found no difficulty in the compari 
which all 
needless to remark, conspicuously on the 
side of Binder. 


son, In advantages were, it is 
Pleasantly oceupied in 
meditating upon their respective noses 
and and what ealled their 
souls, she was greatly disturbed by Tony, 
who at l 


voices. she 


this il judged moment knocked 
and entered the room. 

Unlike her usual direct and self-pos 
sessed manner, she stood still, in evident 
hesitation. 

‘Well, Tony, everything is in order, I 
believe,” remarked the lady, eager to re 
turn to her absorbing employment. 

‘Gracious Friiulein,” began Tony, rap 
idly, ‘the packing and unpacking is no 
thing atall. A lady hasa right to chang: 
her mind, and it’s my duty and my plea 
sure to change with her. But, gracious 
Friiulein, there’s something that I have 
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ny 


my conscle 


Is 


silence or a warm defenee 


yO} 


rec 


l don bad Miah 
KNOW anything about Him out 
s boat: DUt In It he makes money 
s eyelashes he’s said all th: 

s said it five hundred times Wi 


Ss stock in trade, like a carpenters tools m 
ery lady has a right to her | . in 
ires—but—there, [ve said it! 
Tony,” rejoined Miss Aurelia, 
rt, and wondering whether 

» of the ; y te 
ing would be the more ethe: 
lave to say is, | astonished 
you— perfectly you were 
‘ha very nice girl 


t down 


Silent and distressed, Tony east 
After a pause, she began, with = |] 
sweetness and modesty When | 


Marseilles L often made 


1 v t} } 
LOre ¥ LII© ial 


Vas WOrkKInN®g 1 


mistakes 1n peo 
go lage easily. all KHNOWILNY 
s so dangerous! One can't 
course the eracious K ulein has made 


rreat progress ; still Binder is a foreigner, 

nd aman, and 
‘Which of us tWO would be like iV 

have the most discernment about my own 


interpe sed Miss Aure 


to 


ndividual affairs 2” 
ia, With the air of an incensed moust 
Tony eave her one half pitving, half 
pleading elance, then answered, meekly, 
‘The eracious Friiulein, of course.” 


‘Well, then!” coneluded 


} 
Lulnpo 


the 


math why, hat’ had a long 


toeralic presl 


AID 


shes almost escaped 


the dear, wood, 


course she wouldnt 


Who woul 
Eduard 


a@ math 


1eS 
ked shirt: and he ouYg 
Anda woman may 
wht mina, 
ah ho more 
the o je et than you ca 
ry locomotive to take 
ilk in the woods 
rest si 


| 


V miStress 1S cood as Gold, 


her heart for anybody, 


id 


» cheerfull 
dread ad aqui t 
her mi 
ne house 
er spasmodic ia for th 
ier conspicuous avoidance of 


is vbV hol 


Miss 


nad he propos 
’ be st 
publnge age 
listers on her hands, b 
Tony was di ided petween p 
ler mistress and grim rag 
smiling boatman, who 
IXUPIOUSLY ro ved al 
searcely touching the 
Vows? d personal Ve 


should 
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and uncertain of the end 


as Miss Aurelia 


grew more radiant 


Still Tony could not deny that the row 


ing freak Was a he ip, or what would be 
ealied in law an extenuating circum 
stance [t perm tted her, for instance, to 
allude to the necessity of expanding Miss 
Vanderpool’s’ chest This theme, judi 
ciously interlarded with the names of a 
couple of world-renowned doctors, was 


at the servants’ table, and as 


cended with due rapidity 

\ll was grist that came to Tony’s mill. 
‘IT will take care of her, whether I work 
above-ground or under-ground,” she re 
solved ‘Above-ground I prefer; still, 
one ean 't al Wavs choose; and the world Is 
so dull! Have they noeves? Can they 
not see she has lost her senses ? Why, 
the verv statues on the bridge laugh when 
he poor lady Lroes under the arch, pull 
Ing tor dear life against the stream, and 
so proud when that Fritz Binder, sitting 
there behind her ogling me, condesecends 
to praise her Can't they see she’s got 
anchors everywhere, and a blouse like a 
school-girl, and a rolled-up sailor hat, all 
to be more like him Can't they see 
that I ean’t stop her, and nothing can 
stop her? Lord help us! If I speak 
she'll send me away, and then there'll be 
nobody to help her, and nobody to throw 
dust in people’s eves: and healthy dust it 


is for 


them, too! Why should they un 
derstand and laugh at her? Would that 
And yvet—and vet—if she 


were anybody else, how they would jeer! 


help matters ¢ 


How fortunate it is that she is very plain, 
and that I started her with a fortune!” 
Yet indulgent as Tony believed the 


world to 


toward the eccentricities of 
the owner of unlimited millions and a 
plain countenance, she was daily in an 
agony of fear lest some one should set 
the ball rolling in the other direction, 
above all, lest some one should laugh. 
‘Why they don’t laugh is a mystery to 
me,” she sighed. ‘‘If it wasn’t my dear, 
good, innocent lady, I should laugh my 
self until I'd die And no wonder that 
old Freneh woman looked at her curious 
ly the other day through an eye-glass, and 
called her * une espéece d Anglaise’ ! 

Miss Aurelia’s face, unlike Fritz Bin 


der’s, did not brown handsomely under 


} 


the August sun, but grew irregularly red, 
particularly on the end of her nose. It 
must also be confessed that she showed 


to less advantage in her piquant juvenile 
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boating costume than in the soft and so 


ber draperies 


hn which Tony's good taste 
had delighted to array her Moreove 
she was growing thinner each day, and 
her form was one that could ill bear a 
diminution of its charms 

Since she had begun to row, the dis 
tances traversed were really considerable 
for Binder manifested no want of energy 
in suggesting the longest possible tours 
His combinations and fertility of resource 
were now most admirable, and nothing in 
the whole neighborhood was neelected 
She rowed him to the Grand- Duke's 
Schloss at Mainau, and was more than 
rewarded for her exertions when Binder 
bestirred himself sufficiently to pluek an 
IVS leaf from the castle wall and present 


it to her. They made an exeursion to 
Reichenau, and listening to the romantie 
tale of Ekkehardt, Miss Aurelia cast en 
raptured glances at her graceful boatman, 
and only wished Ekkehardt stood there 
in the flesh beside him, that the world 
might see which was the greater hero. 
And when she paid her respects to the 
good parson who had invented Volapiik 
the world language—she longed, instead, 
for a tongue which she and Binder could 
alone command. 

Tony begged to be allowed to learn to 
row, but this Miss Aurelia jealously re 
fused. The little maid never grew suf 
ficiently accustomed to the boat to feel 
quite comfortable or safe in it, but often 
she fancied that her continued (if slight) 
sensation of nausea might proceed as 
much from acute disgust at Fritz Binder 
as from the motion of the water. His 
manner to her, however, was sensible and 
manly enough, and full of undisguised 
admiration. She did not dare, in Miss 
Aurelia’s presence, to be less than civil to 
him; but she jumped in and out of the 
boat without his assistance, avoiding his 
hand as if it were a viper, and she scowl 
ed at him with appalling fiereeness when 
ever she could do so with impunity. 

With all her pent-up restraint she was 
wise enough never by word or look to 
criticise him before Miss Aurelia. It re 
quired her utmost power of self-restraint ; 
but after that first and only rebuke she 
knew that she must be patient. One day 
she grew sick at heart, so great were her 
impotent rage and displeasure. They had 
had a long row. Binder had deigned to 
accompany Miss Aurelia; that is, sitting 
behind, he had gently plied his oars in 





TONY, THE 


inison with hers, meanwhile throwing 
t¢ nder olances over her shoulder at Tony. 

Miss Aurelia thought that it was hea 
enly It reminded her 
W hat 
What rhythm in the heart-beats! 


Why 


sympathy should they two not 


ot the isic of 


1h 
sou 


W hv 


tenderest 


spheres. harmony ol 


need. it ever end ? in 


roy on 


rever ¢ ed himself a 


He had sadly eall 
jor boatman, but was he not eminently 
superior to any had 
nown? <A little 


the trees on the shore of th: 


one she ever, eGVvVer 
} 

cottage nestled among 

it blessed lake, 


too 


us throw the 


tend r, almost 
But let 


veil of charity over the remainder of 


nd that almost too 
ensitive heart to 
hie y 
naiden meditation. 

It was impossible for Tony not to com- 
prehend what 
asking. urgently 


sinder’s eves were saving, 
Kor 


days he had persistently endeavored to 


pleading many 
; ; s 

fiance trom her. 
\s she now stared over his head or far 
out the herself to 


keep the contempt out of her face, that 


vain a smile or friendly 


on water, and forced 


Miss Aurelia, smiling blissfully and pull- 
ing bravely with all her strength, might 


| 


a sudden and to her 


not see, 


remarkabie 
thought leaped up freshly in her perturb 


ed brain. She repulsed it with a shud 
caer 
But Eduard ? 

Never mind 
ean make him all right afterward 


It reappeared, bold and tenacious. 


1 
he 


W hat 


Knowing my duty. I 


would Say 
She 
vas silent and abstracted the whole way 
home, 

When they reached the landing she 
accepted Binder’s assistance for the first 
time, and drawing her breath hard, and 
nerving herself as if to touch a reptile, 
when he squeezed her hand, she, Tony 
Zschorcher, squeezed his in return. 

That evening to Eduard. 
After reading the letter she tore it into 


she wrote 
many long strips, and burned them, one 
by one, in her candle. ‘‘ Knowing my 
duty,” she murmured, softly: ‘‘the best 
of , 
him 


men are queer. Some day I will tell 
my voice—not with written 
Still she was glad that she had 
written the letter, for it had laid the situ- 
ation clearly before her, and exposed the 
enemy's weak points. 


with 
words.” 


Going across to 
Miss Aurelia, that lady, she discovered, 
was also writing, apparently the first draft 


of Her manuscript 


f something important. 
consisted chiefly of erasures, and the Eng 
lish-German lexicon was lying open close 
at hand. 


MAID 


Tony asked pe rmission to fo out 


Miss Aurelia, hustling her 


{ t 
ruseaiyv | 


The 


passed ou 


papers 


ogether, gave With precipitatl 


maida demure, respect@ul ar, 


room but as the door 


closed her quiet face grew distressed and 


frightened 


‘e's not a moment to 


lose —oh dex Smiling again 
as if ii t ier were purest Daim, she 


sought hall, and her friend 


the ere 


**Oh.” she 1} “would vou 


please be so kind General 
High-Dudgeon, 
ter in En 


vou tele graph that 


Suppose 


vou wished vour SIs 


how 


In your Knelis l 


gland to come to you vould 


‘| should say, - Emmeline, come direk- 


; . : . 
or words to that effect 


“Would vou please write it for me 
That 
the great 


tele graph te 


and more, for vou, * responded 


man, gallantly ‘Must you 


England Emmeline, vou 


» 
know, would not be necessary unless the 


parts ‘s name was Emmeline 
ewes 
Lo 


Shame 


must 


not telegraph to England 


or Emmeline. But it does seem a 
to lect as | 
have at present to learn really superior 


English. A 


so easily th: 


neg opportunities such 


| you gentlemen speak French 


it I get on very well. 


vould be an advantage to to 


it more than at 


ie KhHOW 
English, and I never felt 
this very moment. It's a great lancuage, 
your English 

‘Well, that’s tr ie,”’ he 


eratified, and accepting her praise as if he 


admitted, much 


were the sole originator and proprietor of 
‘Shall I write 

more for you, Miss Vanderpool 

Major-General 


said Tony, escaping as 


the English tongue some 
‘* To-morrow, 
High-Dudgeon,” 


fast as possible. 


thanks, 


She now went straight to the telegraph 


office and carefully wrote a hes 


message, 
itating slightly at the signature. ‘* Know 
ing my duty, it’s too late 
fles,”’ 
spatch with a bold ** A.” 

Her next task 


to stop for tri 
she coneluded, and signed her de 
was more difficult, and 
she turned red and white by turns as she 
advanced to it On the pier some boys 


were play ing a species of leap-frog She 
called one of them 


“Do 


asked 


you know Fritz Binder?” she 


He grinned assent 


‘‘Do you know where he is likely to 
be at this time ?” 


‘Likely to be a-drinkin’ beer.’ 
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Will youn 
And here 


Binder 


nd him an | 





give him this? 





or 


Ss some 





you 











in the midst ola 


convivial eir 


























cle Of men, pipes, ang beer mugs, sprang’ 
ip jovtu uttering the German equiva- 
lent ol By thunder!” Upon the paper 





had mivenh fim 





Was 


Written 





lk Third 


tree, 















































on ings Of hope he flew to the trvst- 
: iIng-place 
¥ ’ \ little figure in a water-proof and muf 
a fled in much veil was awaiting him. 
Oh.” stammered the hero of a thou- 
sand rowing parties, the ideal of board 
ing-schools, suddenly growing shy, awk 





ward, and happy, me 





I never expected this, 


never—of you! 





Nor I either,” muttered Tony, with a 
croan of exasperation. 


You see 


and so queer!” 














you were always so frosty 

















: “Was I gasped Tony, hoarsely, the 
i vials of her wrath about to empty them 
: selves upon him. There was a choking 

















sensation 


in her throat, and she had been 








nursing her ire and contempt so long that 
now, at the critical moment, she could find 


no words. 


















































i ‘‘T've rowed on this lake ten years,” 
: continued the deluded young man, ‘*‘and 
; I've never seen anything like you, and 
that’s why I couldn't keep my eyes off of 
you,” coming a litile nearer and attempt- 
‘ ing to take her hand 




































































‘ ** Let me alone!” she exclaimed, fiercely. 
, ‘* Why, Tony!” 

‘**Don't Tony me! 

Binder had had a large experience W ith 
the fair sex, and from these symptoms, on 
the part of a young woman who had her 
self proposed a rendezvous, he not unrea 
sonably concluded that she was jealous. 

‘Come, come, now,” he murmured, 
coaxing ly His voice was eager and sin 
cer By the dim park light she saw be 

; fore her a good-looking young man ina 











rough coat and an unromantie hat. She 











shrank as much as into the 





possibie 








Fritz Binder,” she ‘Fritz 


Binder Fritz Binder, you you oucht to 
pe voursel f!” 
: ‘ ‘Tony, Idow 
i You 


yonder, becatl 


began 








poe ee geet 
t 





ashamed ol 














ant to please you awfully. 
You're 


ise she 





KhHOW | do 





mad, and ho 











and I are going to 








woods to-morrow. But can 
I hie ipit if she Says she wants to see me in 


[I'm not 


meet in the 














afy vrove ¢ a swan; I can 
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show 


on land,” stretching his strong 
straight legs with a conscious laugh. 

Tony clung spasmodically to the tre 
and thought that she should die. 


Well, I'm sorry 


‘Too mad to speak ¢ 


But, honest, now, could I know youd 
eare? And if a lady tells a man to meet 
her in the woods, he goes, doesn’t he 


She says she has something to tell me 


aione. 


mie 
Well, I don’t suppose it will hurt 
me mueh. And if it pleases her,” laugh 
ing heartily, ‘‘ what’s the odds? She isn't 
the first woman that ever made a fool of 
herself. She won't be the last.” 

‘*The woods,” repeated Tony, mechan 
** What woods 7” 

‘You know very well 
vond the villas. Don’t try to me, 
you little witch. You've heard her whis 
pering at me for days. But what's the 
use of wasting time about her? See here, 
Tony, don’t play off. When a girl like 
vou meets a man at night in this way, 
in earnest. You 
Tony ?” 


: ) 
ically. 
the woods be- 


fool 


she’s are in earnest, 
‘* Yes, I'm in earnest,” she groaned. 
‘*There, now, that’s something like,” 
he went on, cheerfully. ‘‘And I’m 
earnest. I as honest as ever a 
man did, 


In 

mean it 
And I won't go near the woods 
and that silly, seraggy old maid. It was 
only a lark, you know; and her money is 
handsome, if she isn’t.” 

In Tony’s ordinarily clear head the wild 
est confusion prevailed. Plans and coun 
ter-plans, indignation and astonishment, 
ran riot. 

‘*Tony, don’t be so queer. 
friendly, can’t you? 
to say to me?” 


Be a little 
Haven't you a word 
‘*To-morrow,” she answered, with a 
violent effort. 
To-morrow ?” he questioned, joyfully 

Ves. I shall have something to say 
to you to-morrow.” 

** Where ? Here 2” 

‘*No. In the woods.” 

“Oh,” he laughed, ** instead of the oth 
er one?” 

‘* Yes, instead of the other one.” 

‘But hadn't we better say somewhere 
else? There might be a collision.” 

‘No. Nowhere else. 
woods.” 

‘*Whew! How jealous the little thing 
is!” he thought, complacently. 

‘Well, well, as you like,” he said, in a 
soothing tone. 


Only in those 


‘*Only take care of her.” 
‘Yes, [ll take care of her. Trust me 








TONY, THE 


for that.” she replied in her strange, Stl 


fled voice. 

‘What! are you going?” 

‘*'Yes, Iam.” 

‘And won't even give me vour hand 2” 

She darted off two or three steps and 
‘You until 
Binder,” she remarked, with extra 


paused, wait 


KF ritz 


to-morrow, 


ordinary emphasis, and ran rapidly away. 

Binder returned to his friends, and in 
dulged in sanguine reflections. 

‘She was only trying to punish me. I 
like a girl with spirit. The neat, pert, 
pretty, wide-awake little thing! And I 
shouldn't be surprised if her savings were 
We must make the old one 
cive us her blessing, and fork over.” 


Ct msiderable. 


CHAPTER 


TONY 


IX. 
WINS. 


‘‘T SHALL not need those things to-day, 


Tony,” said Miss Aurelia, with a vivid 
bl ish. 

Tony, as usual after lunch, had laid the 
costume out, the rowing 


gloves, and the sailor hat with the anch- 


boating and 


Ors 


‘Why should I feel embarrassed ?” 
thought Miss Aurelia. 
know all.” 


‘Tony will soon 


the 
she announced, with a vain at 
tempt at will wear the 
grenadine, Tony, and the pretty little tulle 
hat.” 

Tony with alacrity made the requisite 
changes in her dispositions. 


‘I am going to take a stroll in 
woods,” 


composure. oral 


‘*Shall I take parasols or umbrellas ?” 
she asked, innocently. ‘* Umbrellas, per 
haps. The weather is uncertain.” 

‘I did not say that you were to come,” 
stammered Miss Aurelia, with 
painful blush. 

**Oh, will the gracious Friulein walk in 
the woods quite alone? Will that be safe ?” 

‘*Tm not afraid,” replied Miss Aurelia, 
ashamed of her equivocation, yet dwell- 
ing with pride upon the manly strength 
which would support and protect her. 

‘**But am I not to meet the gracious 
Friulein somewhere to walk home with 
her ?” 

Miss Aurelia looked at her reflectively. 

Why not? Everything would be set- 
tled then. He would have read what she 
had written, the outpouring of her deep- 


another 


MAID 


~)\= 
«Vo 


How 


that she had proposed the woods! 


est and truest sentiments fortunate 
There, 
in leafy solitude, amid the song of birds 
himselt 


Ah 


Already he had said so very much 


he would not hesitate to declare 
Would he deem her unmaidenly 
no! 
in eloquent sighs and glances, in vague 
yet unmistakable hints! She did hope her 
She had at 
least taken the greatest pains, and written 
it three times. 


German was clear enough 


The wood was indeed ne 
cessary. How could she give the precious 
missive to him in the boat 


he read it there ? 


How could 
But Tony was waiting 
for her answer. 

‘Well, yes, Tony. I don’t mind your 
coming after Lam through with my walk 
she 


You 


I prefer to be undisturbed until five,” 
faltered. ‘‘I am going at four 
might leave the hotel at five, Tony.” 

‘At five,” Tony repeated, dutifully 
“And where ?” 

Tony was now quite pale, and watched 
her mistress’s uncertain features closely 

‘*T cannot have her meet him,” reason 
ed the lady. 


so agitated.” 


‘He will be so rapturous, 


‘** Tony,” she said, ‘‘ you know the broad 
middle path. Well, you go down that as 
far as the stone, and then turn to the right 

the right, you understand, Tony.” 

The right, gracious Friiulein.” 

‘* At five, or a little later, and go to the 
right, Tony, and that 
pine.” 

‘At five, to the right, and wait by the 
pine.” 


wait by tallest 


I do 


I have something to do 


‘**And you may go now, Tony 

not need vou. 

Everything is quite ready, thanks,” she 
said, hurriedly, longing to prepare herself 
once more for the coming interview, which 
she had rehearsed a score of times, pietur 
ing herself gently alluring, yet perfectly 
disecreet—in short, all that a woman ought 
to be, whose lover, of humble station, is 
consumed by the passion he dares not re 
veal. There was that princess who pro- 
posed to a doctor. It seemed to Miss Au 
relia her case was very similar. To be 
But Fritz 
was certainly infinitely more fascinating 
than any doctor could possibly be Then 
to propose fairly and squarely was far 
from her intentions. 


sure, she was not a princess. 


She was merely go 
ing to delicately give him to understand 
that 
‘*Tony, why are you waiting ?” 
‘There is something I would like 
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TAKE ME AWAY,’ 


rracious Friiulein,” said the 


bee of the 
cirl, softlv, regarding her mistress with a 
singular expression, which that lady was 
Affection, dis 


and something like a prayer for 


far too excited to observe 


tress pil \ 


pardon were portrayed on the little maid’s 


— 

‘Tf the gracious Friiulein should hear 
voices or anything, will she please stand 
perfectly still and listen before she goes 
on?” ‘Tony was very pale indeed. 
‘How absurd, Tony ! Those woods are 
so peaceful !” 

‘Yes; but sometimes there are people 
there one wouldn't like to meet. I should 
feel so much happier,” she pleaded, af 
the gracious Friiulein would only promise 
me this.” 


SHE SAID, FEEBLY.” 


‘Well, then, I promise. Why not?” 

‘To stand perfectly stilland listen. It 
is a promise ?” 

‘Yes, yes. But go now, Tony, please.” 

Before Miss Aurelia prepared to start, 
Tony was walking rapidly toward the 
woods. ‘“‘If things only work right!” she 
sighed, throwing a half-frightened look 
back at the hotel windows. Reaching 
the stone in the broad path, she mur- 
mured, ‘‘To the right, and wait by the 
pine,” then unhesitatingly turned to the 
left, and waited by an oak, where Miss 
Aurelia used to come to read in the old 
days before she had discovered Fritz 
Binder. 

‘** Tf he doesn’t come I could choke him,” 
she muttered. Presently she heard a foot- 
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fall on the soft turf and the breaking of 
Thank Heaven, it’s Binder!” 
he came, complacent 
he eried, strete 
ly, ‘give me a kiss to make up f 


rhyt 
EBS? as 


You stand where you are, and | 


Keep 
ince. First of all, you must an- 
> q iestions. 

right.” returned Binder, 


“only don ttry a tellow 


It seemed to Tony's sharpened senses 
was already a rustling in the 
erowth not far off, and from the 
ection in which she had come 
‘Stand more to * she com 
inded, hastily ; vainst the 
path.” 
Are you going to take my photo 
raph 2° laughed Binder 
‘Don’t move,” said Tony, sternly. 


+ 


\nswer me, and fas 


- 
‘ ‘TI y 1 
Oh, ['ll answer fast enough. I want 


reward.” 
‘* And honestly 

‘And honestly. Here’s my hand on it.” 
‘Keep your hands at home.” 


‘For the present, since it’s your whim, 


‘Fritz Binder,” she demanded, solemn 
lv. ‘‘ where did you get all those lies you 
tell in your boat ?” 
She spoke louder than usual, and it was 

easy for her to keep her eyes fixed on 
n, and at the same time to closely 
the motions of a figure leaning 
a tree at a little distance. 


rainst 
Binder threw back his head and laugh 
ed immoderately. ‘‘Some of them at the 
theatre, some of them out of my own 
head,” he answered at last, with great 

‘Ts there any Prince Botowski ?” 

There may be, for all of me, but I 

never saw him.” 

‘Ts there any Countess Olga 

‘There is, but I don’t know her.” 


h nine 


‘Ts there any school-mistress wit 
young ladies from the Rhine ?” demand 
ed | stern inquisitor, 

‘Yes, there is, and they all dote on me. 
That’s no lie, or the SIXty three anchors 
either. ‘Most through with your cate- 
chism ?” 

‘‘How many times have you repeated 
that weeping-willow poem? Five hun 
dred 2?” 

Vout. LXXV.—No. 449.—50 


At least 
“And you say it backward an 
ward, and zigzag, and upside down 
you ?” 
‘Why not 
German 
Do you k Van’ other poem 
Not I. » made heaps of money 
out of that a splendid 
ment 
And youchose it for its lengt 
you? To keep people out i 
tariff 
ves It bel 
Hurry, Tony 


What's all that about your hear 


beats, and your cruel fate, and yo ir slee p 
less nights Is there anything particulat 
the matter with vou 2?” 

‘*No, there isn’t,” he declared, Wi 
great honest laugh ‘**Tm sound as a 
nut—heart, stomach, and liver. But, you 
see, suffering pleases No man on the 
lake makes as much money as I do Do 
you suppose mere rowing pays? It’s the 
extras, Tony the extras.’ 

‘**Whatextras? Tell me ey 

“What an eager tie tl g¢ vou are! 


Well, the fact is, Tony, you can hardly 
make it too strong for most women. Look 
at them boldly, roll up your eyes at them 
and they may say you are impudent, but 
they come again the next day. They 
taught me my business themselves. When 
I began I thought only of rowing W hat 
tiful boy,’ they said, ‘ with his blu 
blouse, and his loose collar!’ And they'd 
look at me and talk about me as if I 
as a part of the pier or the landseane 

t 


Loo! 


course I'd have been a born 
1adn’t made my blouse bluer and my 
ia a 


hooser wouidn t I, little Pony 


“Goon! goon!” she exclaimed, excited 
** What an attitude!’ » ladies would 
say; ‘how picturesque!’ I stood quite 
careless like on the landing. That 

ten years ago. Well, of course I've } 

that attitude and been improving upon i 
ever since. The picturesque pays lve 
learned to spout a few purases and to hit 


The 


: . 2a . 
theatre, and the same thing ans 


my breast = 


like anything 


purpose year after year The women ; 


ways like it. The Vy just dote on love-mak 
ing. Im sometimes surprised that they 


don’t get tired, for I'm awfully bored 
often, and mighty glad to get into these 
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other clothes, when nothing is expected 
of me but to take my glass of beer like an 
honest man, without any nonsense: But, 
looki t it as business, there’s nothing 
on i that pays like love-mal] Ing 
Don't you see, Tony 

Oh ves. I see 

But the ladies teach me; the ladies be 


gan it, bless em! Now that little dodge 
of mine about being but a poor boatman, 


and my aspiration, and the curse of fate, 


and all that, why, it was a lady that show 





ed me the whole thing She made eyes 
at me, and asked m« I didn't sutfer. Of 
course I said yes. She said she saw it 
and s mpathized with me, and I must not 
de ie knew I was a noble soul. [| 
said that I was. She said, though but a 
humble boatman, my aspiration soared 
beyond the cold and cruel world. I said 
that it did. The lake business is queer, 


but it’s paying, because the ladies educate 
aman in his profession. I’ve got a cou 
ple of pupils. They're green and shy still, 
and inclined to laugh. jut they'll do 
bravely as soon as I launch them. But 
what has all this to do with us, Tony? 


Don't let’s talk shop. Let’s talk of our 


Tony drew her breath, grew paler, and 


east a quick glance over her shoulder. 


iat have vou been trying to do 
wit] 


Miss Vanderpool ?” 
Nothing in particular. I've had plen- 
ty of regular customers like her, easily 


pleased, you know, and liberal It’s like 


fishine Some fish bite, some don’t. My 
bait is a Vays the same. It’s luck. She 

Have you ever met any other lady in 
the se woods?” she asked, in a clear voice, 


throwing a pained, pitiful glance over her 


‘In these woods ? Good Lord! that’s 





If ever [ve had a 
wholesale customer like Miss Vanderpool, 


it always ends in the woods.” 


Touv looked as if she were suffering 
acute physical pain. High and distinet 
cam ner next question: 


And you don't love Miss Vanderpool, 
don’t admire her, don’t care for her at all 2?” 
It seemed to Tony that the very trees 

] if 


leaned forward to listen to his answer. 


‘**Do you take 


He laughed merrily. 
me for a fool ? Tony, business is’. busi 
ness, and I say and do what I must, wheth 
women are old and scraggy or not. 


! 
But, as I’m an honest man, I never before 





asked a girl to marry me, and I do ask you. 
I don’t know anything about you. But 
vou please me. You've taken hold of m« 

Would I marry one of those ogling, silly 
fools?) No; not if she was a princess 
What I like is a neat, clean, clever, se) Sl 
ble, pretty little thing, with a head on her 
shoulders, like you, Tony. Do you sup 
pose I'd marry a girl that couldn't see 
through me? Speak up now yourself 
Say you like me a little, Tony. Come, 
now!” 

She darted back as he approached 
‘Fritz Binder, in the first place, I'm 
proud to say that I've been engaged to be 
married for years, to a man that lives by 
honest work, and not upon his looks 


\ 


And in the second place, if [ had Hovor \ 


at all, 'd be ashamed to keep company 
with such as you, trading ona low-necked 
shirt collar and love olances and lies 
And in the third place, Miss Vanderpool 
has heard every word you've said, from 
behind that tree, and she sends her com 
pliments, and has amused herself very 
much this summer, but doesn’t require 
your boat any more. And as for me, I 
despise you, and so good-day to you, Fritz 
Binder!” 

She was gone. 

Binder, open mouthed, stared after her, 
and saw her join her mistress. The sit 
uation being unequivocal, he concluded 
not to face the two irate women, but to 
retire at once with long strides. 

Tony found Miss Aurelia pressed as 
close to a tree trunk as its mantle of moss. 
How they reached the hotel neither of 
them ever knew. Tony put her mistress 
to bed with a hot-water flask at her feet. 

Miss Aurelia turned her face to the wall, 
and spoke not a word. Tony ministered 
to her with vast and silent sympathy, in 
nameless tender ways that women know. 

Shivers ran down Miss Aurelia’s back. 
Hot tears burned hereyes. She felt weak, 
crushed, helpless, and infinitely ashamed. 
From her station behind the tree she had 
seen no hero, but only a vulgar and hearty 
young man in respectable and ill-fitting 
clothes. She had listened to the exposi 
tion of his principles. They were natural 


enough. She could even find some ex 
cuse for him. But she did not recognize 
him. He was to her an utterly unknown 
being. Where was the hero of her one 
romance? where was her boatman, her 
condolier, her gallant, beautiful, high- 
souled,aspiring,sensitive,suffering friend ? 











ment upon Tony, but 


and to all inquiring friends; 
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he had gazed in his deep eyes for the last 
Asif sunk in 
This 


me yesterday in the boat 
he 


17 1 ’ —- ] 
respectable LOOKING day -ii 


had vanished forever. 


ie lake, 
- ibore r 

iad nothing in common with that tender 

l exquisite youth. 

She would fain have visited her mortifi 

», and bitter disappoint 


that ittie 


1 } 
combination aevo 


tion, confusion 
discreet | 
a1 of 
on and tact, perceived no rebuff, and per 
1 in Miss Aurelia 


ill 
rom too much rowing. 


rson Was ‘are 


sted 
t 


regarding as 


She told the doe- 
she announced it to the servants 
it, 


rr so: 

she said 

in fact, so often that she finally believed 
herself. 

[n the course of the following morning 
Mr. John Vanderpool made his appear 
to hi 
was lying in bed, because it suited 


ince, his niece’s immoderate surprise. 
She 
1v's views to keep her there, and Miss 
Aurelia little what ‘ 
herself to remonstrate. 


‘Well, you do look pulled down, Au 


relia, upon my word,” he said, kindly, af 


eared too became of 





] 


er the 


solicitude, 


first greetings, patting her hand 


ith ‘“‘and you did right to 
telegraph.” 

Miss Aurelia stared, and was about 
s, When she was emphatically pinch 


the only act 


LO 


speal 


ed by Tony of positive dis 
“t Ity. 


girl, J 
Now 


of which she was ever gui 


lear 


respec 

‘It gave me a start, my <¢ 
took the first train, and here I am. 
what ean I do for you ”? 

‘Take me away,” she said, feebly, tears 
starting to her eyes. 

Tony hurried him out of the room. 

‘* But she’s not able to travel,” he said, 
anxiously. 

‘Oh ves; 
Now her dear uncle is here, she will 
She is only fatigued from too 


all she needs is change of 
alr. 
be better. 
much rowing.” 

* Rowing!” 
old gentleman. 

‘*Magnificently,” returned Tony, with 
enthusiasm. 

Toward evening Miss Aurelia was pro 
nounced able to be dressed, and even to 
take a turn on the lake with her uncle. 

‘I cannot, Tony—I indeed I 
cannot,” whispered Miss Aurelia. 


exclaimed the astonished 


‘Can she row?” 


cannot ; 


Tony dressed her, cheered her, comfort- 
ed her, petted her, cooed over her as if 
she were a baby, but to the lake she had 
to go. 


‘*Mr. John Vanderpool,” Tony rejoin- 


with cheerful significance, * 





ed, is a man 
worth seeing When one has a a f 
man like him in the family it 1s well that 
people sho ild know it. lt prevents 11S 
understandings 

More dead than alive, Miss Aurelia iS 
dragged into the boat of an old, gray-head 
ed rowe) “Tony is cruel to bring m 
her she groaned, as she beheld the 
scene of her lost illusions Pale, p sive 
speecii ess, she i¢ ined DACK Wilik ail 
closed eyes 

‘Isn't it too much for her isked Un 
cle Jo 8 

‘She will be better for it afte) 1 


replied Tony, sweetly. 
Presently Mr. Vanderpool 
hearty laugh 
* What 


to do over there 


broke into a 


is that dandy boatman trving 


he inquired 





At a short distance from ther in a 
d unty white boat, sat two ladies CaZing 
enraptured upon a young man attired in 
a highly } iresque sailor suit. He had 
dropped his oars, and was. beat ne his 
breast vigorously Now he stood up and 


made frantic motions, as if about to plunge 
into the water. 


* What's the 


hat a theatrical 


matter with him? and 


W comment 


puppy he is!” 
ed Uncle John, still laughing. 

‘It’s only Binder,” volunteered the old 
boatman, with a 


grin. ‘“*He's always 
} 


a-doing that He Says the ladies like it. 
He does act 
on shore.”’ 
M SS Aureli 
** Row tow him,” 
“Why, Tony, you 
him. He’sa 


‘The gracious Friiulein has often em 


ike a ool, but bh 


. gasped for breath 


ard said Uncle John 


] 


oO icht to have en ived 


Ss rood as a CIPCUus, 
ployed Binder,” Tony rejoined, seriously. 
‘* He is amusing at first, but one tires of 
him.” 

The boats appre ached, 

Uncle John turned his laughing, quiz 
zical face broadly upon Fritz Binder 

‘He out 
hates women and roses,” Tony calmly ex 
plained to Mr. Vanderpool. ‘IT know 


is telling a a monster who 


the gestures. Now he says that he loves 


madly, yet how respectfully 


‘Ah, gracious Friiulein,” she whisper 


ed, imploringly, ‘‘if you would only look 


happy! if you would sit up and laugh 


straight in his face! dear Friiulein, just 


onee, now !” 
Inspired by her eagerness, Miss Aurelia 


straightened herself, and accomplished a 








| 
| 


«Spe oe dacrectine 
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smile which, if not characterized by per- 
rect spontaneity, was at least a percepti 
facial muscles, such as 
society often demands of us; and as the 
ssed each other Binder saw three 

iwhing faces surveying him—four, in 
fact, for no boatman on the lake ever met 


- | if 
Hirth MWinoU 


a knowing grin. 


Ife stared an instant in surprise at the 
stout, elderly cavalier; then swinging his 
blue cap, smiled back frankly and un 


yashed, the strone sunlight shining on 


his handsome brown hair and bare throat. 
He looked hard at Tony, conflicting emo 
face, but a merry 
parting glance won, and with a shrug of 
his shoulders, equivalent to ‘* After all, 
business Is business,” he resumed the du 


ties of his profession. 


‘Handsome young rogue,” said Uncle 
John, ‘‘ and enjoys life vastly. I wish I 
had his waist.” 

‘* His waist is a very different thing in 
returned Tony, with 


1s other ciothnes, 


composure, 
Pony,” said Miss Aurelia, late that 
night, blushing, and looking very misera- 


ble, * go you think that it is my duty to 


to explain; that is to say, to relate any 


thing that has happened to my uncle ?” 


‘*Mr. John Vanderpool,” returned Tony, 


stoutly, ‘‘no doubt has his little pleasure S 
which he does not relate to the gracious 


Friiulein. The gracious Friiulein has the 


san right to keep her little pleasures to 
herself After all,” she added, airily, ‘‘it 


was the merest bagatelle!” 
Miss Aurelia gave her a grateful glance, 


but Tony was looking unconsciously in 


another direction Happily she was not 


one of the women who after every event 
experience the gloating desire to ‘‘ talk it 
over,’ and Miss Aurelia was ashamed and 
sore in the deepest recesses of her heart, 
and only silence could heal her wounds 
The next day they left Constance, amid 
impressive adieux, which greatly aston 
ished Uncle Jolin. Everybody was at 
the door, even the wise man from the den 
below, and Miss Aurelia was presented 
with countless bouquets and boxes of choe- 
olate. Mrs. High-Dudgeon stood conspie 
ight till the very last. Mrs. 
Ruy-Brie murmured lovingly in her dear 


uoUSLTV In $i 


est Miss Vand rpool’s ear that she would 
not fail to write to her every detail of the 
progress of the little church in Wales, in 
which she took so deep and gratifying in 
terest. Mr. Puggums toddled about, and 


gurgled to the mystified Uncle John 
‘Take care of her. She is truly precious. 
We have all loved her well. Let me al 
ways know the sweet girl’s address 
‘She’s a lady!” thundered Mrs. High 
Dudgeon, in a tone that made Uncle John 
jump. 

Otf went the omnibus, amid wavines of 
handkerchiefs, waftings of kisses, and ob 
sequious salams from the crowd of wait 
ers. Tony had distributed the pourboire 
prudently, not lavishly, for she knew that 
a millionaire need never give as a poor 
man must. 

‘*‘Upon my word!” exclaimed Unele 
John, looking curiously from one to the 
other. He had believed that he knew 
his niece. Miss Aurelia was silent and 
pale; indifferent to her triumphs, one 
would Say. 

‘*She has been much admired here,” 
said Tony, softly. 

** Indeed!” remarked Uncle John, and 
fell into a brown-study. 

Several times that day Tony caught 
him furtively casting searching glances 
at his niece, 

They went toa place of Tony's choos 


ing, called Herzensruh’. (This name will 


not be found on Cook’s list Here, as 


Miss Aurelia had desired, people were kind, 
and enjoyed themselves. Some of them 
hs ‘Hae whic la hav terfared 
had titles which would have interfere 
with the enjoyment of a stern and rock 
bound republican. But Unele John nei 
ther bowed down to them nor paid their 
owners the equally flattering tribute of 
Re } 
scathing and cont mptuous disapproval. 
He took them simply, as they took them 
selves, and found them amiable compan- 
ions, good whist-players, and clever at po 
He even privately ad 
mitted to his own conscience that had he 


litical discussions. 


been born a Frencli marquis with a large 
estate, he might have had a sneaking 
fondness for his own land, language, and 
associations, and succumbed to the weak- 
ness of not emigrating to America. 

Tony did not push the Vanderpools 
here. Where others were at rest, she 
deemed struggling out of place. Every- 
body was kind to Miss Aurelia, and ad- 
mired her rowing. Uncle John was par 
ticularly impressed with this new accom 
plishment, 

‘*T would never have believed it!” he 
exclaimed, with much respect. ‘* You 
really row very well, my dear. Whoever 
supposed you had any muscle and ‘ go’ ?” 


























TONY, THE MAID 


‘T had a great deal of practice at Con- 
re ply, 


»” she would at first with a 


stance 
sh. but 

: ; ; 
pride in her rowing, and enjoyed bei 





cradually she took an honest 


praised for it The Fritz Binder episode 
sumed by degrees a less painful aspect 


nd finally imparted a certain dignity to 
r meditations, anda pensive air of ex 


erienee to her countenance when the 


tender passion Was under discussion 


In every respect her uncle found her 


) roved. She looked bette r he co ild 


or VW 


clearness 


ny. she spoke better, 


not tell how 


and decision, ho 


1 more 


onger irritating him with her stammer- 
ne repetitions. 

he found him 
Travel is IM prov- 


What 
Constance!’ Even 


‘Aurelia’s rather nice,” 
self often thinking 
ng her. She's liked too. a fuss 

made over her at iN 

»at Herzensruh’ the ladies said, ‘* That 
quiet Miss Vanderpool m be a 
little 


vorships the ground she walks on.” 


love 1\ 


ist 


character; her bright, clever maid 


One day Uncle John atching 


was W 


+ 


figure 





Tony’s healthy, supple | 


mov 
ing lightly about the room as she put 


things to rights, and struck anew with 


the keen look of her eyes and her charm 
ne smile, he demanded, suddenly, ‘‘Tony, 
why haven't you married ?” 

“Ob, 
Aurelia. 
heart 


Miss 


woman has 


Uncle John!” remonstrated 
‘* Don't! 


history.” 


Every 


her She sighed, and 
looked wise. 
mind,” he 


‘Why aren't you married, Tony ?” 


‘* Tony doesn’t persisted. 
‘Well, sir, 1 might have, several times, 
but—” 
** But 
‘But you know if you set your heart 
The oth- 
ers were the right sort, and good-looking, 
but there I 
anybody but him!” she exclaimed, with a 


1 


on anybody, that’s the end of it. 


and diligent: don’t want 
splendid flash of color and a happy smile. 

‘What's the matter with him ?” 

** Nothing, thank God!” 

‘** Does he like you @”” 

‘*Of course,” with a serene look. 

‘Then you're engaged ?” 

**Oh yes, surely.” 

‘* Where is he 2” 

‘*At his work, in a little town in the 
Suabian Oberland.” 

‘What is he?” 

‘* A master-builder. 
He can talk with anybody about styles,” 
she added, proudly. ‘* One look at a build- 


Oh, he’s edueated 


711 


ing,and he can tell vou 
ic, Rena:ssa 


1? , 
allabout it Goth 
: ‘ 
nee, evervthing 


have 


‘* How long vou been en 
demand | Unele John 

Tony's bright, courageous face lox | 
at him cheerily i ven ve Ss Shi¢ 
said, 

Here—here—is the German Father 
land!” he muttered But \ 1 the 
dickens don't you marry 

She hesitated We sha SO day 
yvnen e have saved something 

Jacob served fourteen years Ra 
chel 

[In Germanv Rachel serves t a re 
joined Tony, brightly 

‘But why haven't you saved your earn 
Ings You have good wages 


‘You see, sir, 
‘* Whose parents 


there are the parents 


| 

‘*My parents. 
** Are they fe ble 2?” 
** Happily no. They are strong and 
able-bodied.” 

Then, Tony, what do you mean 

‘Oh,” she 
bound to 
but if 
happy. I 


door clos d on 


said, distressed, **I’m not 
They 


makes me 


for don't 
I don't 


can’t bear 


them. 


vork 


ASK 5 rive, if 


un- 


cold looks or the 


me a Sunday afternoon. 


It isn’t the right kind of a home where 
there’s no peace. I'd do anything for 
peace And so it foes ve ir after vear | 


might have had three thousand mark in 


rhe 


course 


the bank if it weren’t for my father. 


it's not ilt. but of 
sulks she 


home to come back to, so I think, ‘ Well, 
they may have it t : 


mother her fa 


when he and its no 


ives way, 


his time.’ 


How old is vour father > asked Uncle 


John, walking rapidly up and down the 
room. 

‘Father’s forty-eight, and well and 
strong, and has his trade He’s not my 


real father.” 
‘* Where is your real father ?” 


: Mr. Van 
puzzled. 


derpool asked, much 
She hesitated 
‘Ts he dead ?” 
‘I never had any,” she answered, 
gently. 
Se 


‘sp 
] oor 


said Uncle John; and thought, 
little girl, with your finely cut 
face, and your brain and nerve 


and sensitiveness, and mastery of us all 


this is the problem I have unconsciously 
been studying. No father!” 
ya Tony . he began, pere mptorily, “you 


mean to say that you have been supporting 
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for vears an able-bodied man who isn’t able. They have the right to look high. 
even ( own blood 2” She sighed, but quickly smiled again 
Ss twelve years old Ihave ‘* He will wait,” she said. 


‘Have vou never thought of going fai 


Lat ¢ arthly reason, I should away with him ?” 
ke to inquire “Oh yes; but it’s such a step!” 
at i respectable man,” she said, ‘It’s more than a step—it’s a voyagy 
sof and he married my mother when You send for Jacob, and let me have a 
Iw v little baby My mother is good talk with him. I may want to engage a 
pat t and faithful—the best of wo master-builder myse¢ lf—one that knows 
men; but every man wouldn't have done Gothic from Renaissance. I think you‘d 
d. Idon't know as it’s unnat- better leave all these very respectable old 
ural that he should expect me to do some- parties. And I presume you could look 
t! oO n Ife is so very respecta after Miss Vanderpool just the same, 
ble His reputation is excellent. Of couldn’t you? Aurelia, they might have 
course it ¥ always atrial to him that I a couple of rooms in the gardener’s house, 
was there.” With a pretty, deprecating I should think. Once in America, Tony, 
look at M \urelia, ‘‘ Iam very sorry,” you could easily bring your people to 
she added ‘These things aren't plea- terms, and help them too, very decently, 
sant, but they are in the world. They are if you should wish.” 
true.” ‘* America!” exclaimed Tony, rosy with 
God bless my soul, yes!” ejaculated delight. ‘‘ Oh, sir—” 
Uncle John After a pause, ‘‘See here, ‘Oh, Tony! oh, Uncle John! What a 
Tor ean, ‘have younevertriedto beautiful and perfect plan!” 
stop this black-mail business ?” ‘You send for Jacob,” he repeated, as 
Oh yes. That's why I came home. he left the room. 
Once I had a dress-making shop. Ive ‘* Knowing my duty, I will.” 
learned my trade thoroughly. Iwas do ‘“Tony,” Miss Aurelia began, ‘I am 
ing well—very well. ButI couldn't keep glad too that you have been foolish. — It 
anything. Itall went. It will be better was good and generous, but foolish—very. 
some day,” she said, bravely. Everybody is foolish once,” she said, with 
Does the man drink ?” a sigh, and her newly acquired look of ro 
Oh no. He is most respectable, as I mantic reminiscence. ‘* But some more 
have said. He is very pleasant with me, than others. Tony, there is something 


too, when all goes well. The mother is Wehaveneverspoken of it. Inevercould 


glad when we all go out together.” but I have often wished to ask you since 





vy girl, it’s a relief to me to be since that peculiar and unfortunate 
able to tell you that you are a little fool. experience on the Lake of Constance, 
You have struck me as so supernatural- when 
ly clever, so far beyond anybody’s years, ‘Since the gracious Friiulein chose to 
so happy and gentie and cheery and _ learn to row,” suggested Tony, serenely. 
wood, such a paragon, in fact, that you ‘* Yes, since I chose to learn to row. It 
made me rather uncomfortable. Now is this, Tony: do you, or do you not, know 
that I know that you are a little fool, I right from left ?” 
feel better.” ** When the gracious Friulein explains, 
Mr. Vanderpool was flourishing his I seem to understand,” began Tony, cast- 
handkerchief about his nose and eyes in ing down her eyes. 


a singular manner. Miss Aurelia shook her head incredu- 
Tony laughed brightly lously. ‘‘That day—that dreadful day, 
You need a bit of sound advice, you Tony—there was enough that I under 
and vour Jacob.” stood too well; but there was much |] 
Eduard,” she corrected, prettily, and could not understand. I told you the 

as if she loved the name. right path, and you had time to think and 


You two ought to marry and done choose, and yet you went to the left. How 


with it, and start fresh somewhere else. much was accident, Tony? How much 


Eleven vears! Merciful powers!” did you know ?” 

[t's I that won't go to him with emp- Tony hesitated an instant. Her eyes 
ty pockets. He would take me without a sparkled. ‘‘Gracious Friiulein,” she an- 
penny. But his parents are very respect- swered, ‘‘I’ve knocked about this world 
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more than a dear, good, innocent lady can plexity ‘Ah, Tony, I fear that you are 
er imagine, and this much I’ve learned: asad rogue.” 
nes are right or left according as one The little maid returned her ga 1a 
stands The path I took was the right benevolent and humorous smile Ky 
coming home.” ing my duty, gracious Friiul l 
Miss Aurelia looked at her in gentle per 1K END 
APRIL HOPES. 
BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 
out a letter to him, with the apparent in 


XLII 


\N had learned, with a lover's keen 
ness, to read Alice’s moods in the 
most colorless wording of her notes. She 


as rather apt to write him notes, taking 
c or effect of 
r that had just passed between them 


reatlirming the some 





Her notes were tempered to varying de 


t 


it and cold, so fine that no one 
‘It the 


» to him in their subtlest intention 


he 


would 


else have fe difference, but 


Perhaps a mere witness of the fact 


ould have been alarmed by a note which 
evan Without an address, except that on 
the envelop, and ended its peremptory 


vity with the writer's name signed in 
full Dan read calamity in it, and he had 
the 
ether to meet it because he had parted 


more trouble to pull himself t 


til 


unusual tenderness from Alice the 


th 
night before, after an evening in which it 
ned to him that their ideals had been 


completely reconciled. 
The note came, as her notes were apt to 


while Dan was at breakfast, which 


come 


he was rather luxurious about for 


SO 


young aman, and he felt formlessly glad 


afterward that he had drunk his first eup 
of coffee before he opened it. for it chilled 
the second cup, and seemed to take all 


character out of the omelet. 

He it, what the 
doom menaced in it might be, but know 
that it 
breakfast half finished, with a dull sense 


obeyed wondering 


ing was doom, and leaving his 
of the tragedy of doing so. 

He would have liked to ask for Mrs. Pas 
mer first, and interpose a moment of her 
cheerful unreality himself and 
his interview he decided 


betwee n 


with Alice, but 


that he had better not do this, and they 
met at once, with the width of the room 
between them. Her look was one that 


made it impassable to the simple impulse 
he usually had to take her in his arms 
and kiss her. But as she stood holding 


tention that he should come and take it 
he traversed the 
took it 


‘Why, i 


it’s from mother!” he 


intervening space an 


] | 
OusIY, with a glance at the handwritin 
‘Will you please expla 


and Dan |} in to read it 


Ice, CO 

It began with a good many excuses for 
not having written before, and ent on 
with a pretty expression of interest in Al 
ice’s letters and gratitude for ther Mrs 
Mavering assured the girl that s could 
not imagine what a pleasure they had 
been to her She promised herself that 


they should be great friends, 
that 


time, now drawing near, when Dan should 


she looked forward Cave 


bring her home to tl 


Shag 
mil 





‘hh. 


knew Alice would find it dull at the Falls 
except for him, but they would all do their 
best, and she would find the place e) 

ditferent from what she had seen it in the 
winter. Alice could make believe that 
she was there just for the summe id 
Mrs. Mavering hoped that before f m- 
mer was gone she would be so son ry fora 
sick old woman that she would not even 


wish to go withit. This part of the letter, 


which gave Dan so hopel« 


away s is 

he felt, was phrased so touchingly that he 
looked up from it with moist « to the 
hard cold judgment in the eyes of Alice 

‘Will you please explain it ie re 
peated. 

He tried to temporize. ‘* Explain wha 

Alice was prompt to say, ‘Had you 
promised your mothe r to take me home to 
live?” 

Dan did not answer 

‘You promised my mother to go abroad. 


What else have you promised 
tinued silent, 


and she added 


a 
faithless man.” They were the words of 
Romola, in the romance, to Tito: she had 


often admired them: and they 


seemed to 


her equally the measure of Dan’s offence. 
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‘ 
| ou remen 
] \i eT o ml mect ) 
iC ( id been hol 
hi } e freak « 
( i Lhit l 
ca. ; thy the 
iS ned l ©) 
S ( nd oi ve fe 
( S eve pine 
( t ? f 
~ , 1s about ; 
Stic u i ned: but t 
ved that he ould be stand 
of the door, and he was there 
ention of moving 
\\ Ou ) at to pass Sii¢ Vas 
) howeve we Ly 

VO i¢ retorted \ th a violence that 

sur ised him ‘*T will not let you pass 

I you have listened to me till you 

te me hy you treat me so Ll wont 
s i Vé d enough of this kind of 

thir 

t rprised Alice too a little, and after 

a moment's hesitation she said, ‘I will 
listen to you,” so much more gently than 
Ss id spoken before that Dan relaxed 
his imperative tone, and began to laugh. 
But she added, and her face clouded 
i 1 e Ot no use My mind 
ae p this time \\ Ly should we 

i 

WI because mine isn’t,”? said Dan 
‘What is the matter, Alice? Do you 
think I would force you, or even ask you, 
to go home with me to live unless you 
wel entirely willing ? It could only be 
i mporary arrangement any way.” 

That isn’t the question,” she retorted. 

The iestion is whether you've prom 

ised vour mother one thing and me an 
oO . 

‘Well. I don’t know about promis 
ing,’ said Dan, laughing a little more 
ineasily, but still lauehing ‘As nearly 
as can remember, I wasn’t consulted 
about the matter. Your mother proposed 
one thing, and my mother proposed an 
O 

And you agreed to both. That is 
quite enough —quite characteristic !” 

Dan flushed, and stopped laughing. “I 
( know what you mean by character 
istic The thine didn't have to be de- 


cided at onee, and I didn’t suppose it 
vould be diffieult for either side to give 


way, if it was judged best. Il was sure 


my mother wouldn't insist 





‘**Tt seems very easy for your family to 
make sacrifices that are not likely to be 
required of them 


You mustn't criticise my mother 


Cl ed Dan 


| hliave not eritie sed her. You Ins 


e that we would be too seltis 


I do nothing of the kind, and unl 
you are determined to quarrel with m« 
you wouldn't say SO s 

‘T don’t wish a quarre l; none is nec 
sary Pa said Alice oe oldly. 

“You accuse me of being treacher 
ous " 

‘*T didn’t say treacherous!” 


‘Faithless, then. It’s a mere quibble 


about words. I want you to take that 
back.” 
it’s the truth 


Aren't vou faithless, if you let us go on 


‘I can’t take it back; 


thinking that you’re going to Europe, and 
let your mother think that we’re coming 
home to live after we're married ?” 

‘*No! 


on open a 


I'm simply leaving the ques 


Yes,” said the girl, sadly, ‘‘ you like to 
leave questions open. That's your way.” 

‘‘Well, ] suppose I do till it’s necessa 
ry to decide them. It saves the needless 
effusion of talk,” said Dan, with a laugh; 
and then, as people do in a quarrel, he 
went back to his angry mood, and said: 
‘ Besides, I suppose d you w ould be glad of 
the chance to make some saci ifice for mie, 
You're always asking for it.” 

‘Thank you, Mr. Mavering,” said <A] 
ice, ‘‘for reminding me of it; nothing is 
sacred to you, it seems. I can’t say that 
you have ever sought any opportunities 
of self-sacrifice.” 

‘*T wasn’t allowed time to do so; they 
were always presented.” 

‘Thank you again, Mr. Mavering. All 
this is quite a revelation. I’m glad to 
know how you really felt about things 
that you seemed so eager for.” 

‘* Alice, you know that I would do any- 
thing for you!” eried Dan, ruing his pre 
cipitate words. 

“Yes; that’s what you've repeatedly 
told me. I used to believe it.” 

‘*And Talways believed what you said. 
You said at the picnic that day that you 
thought I would like to live at Ponkwas 
set Falls if my business was there 

‘* That is not the point!” 

‘‘And now you quarrel with me be- 
cause my mother wishes me to do so.” 
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Alice merely said: ‘‘I don’t know why 


stand here allowing you to intimidate 
» in my father’s house. I demand that 
vou shall stand aside and let me pass > 

‘Tll not oblige you to leave the room,” 
1 Dan. “J will go. But if I go, you 


1] understand that | aon t come DacK. 


[ hoped that,” said the girl. 
‘Very well. Good-morning, Miss Pas 
ner = 
She inclined her head slightly in ae 
snowledgment of his bow, and he whirled 
out of the room and down the dim narrow 
passageway into the arms of Mrs. Pasmer, 
who had resisted as long as she could her 
curiosity to know what the angry voices 
f himself and Alice meant 
“Oh, Mr. Mavering, is it you?” she 


buzzed: and she flune aside one pretence 


{ 


yxy another in adding, ‘‘Couldn’t Alice 
make you stay to breakfast ?” 
Dan felt a rush of tenderness in his 


} 


heart at the sound of the kind, humbug 


ging little voice. ‘‘No, thank you, Mrs. 
Pasmer, I couldn't stay, hank you, [—] 
thank you very much. I—good-by, Mrs 


Pasmer.” He wrung her hand, and found 


his way out of the apartment door, leav- 





1! her to clear up the mystery of his 
flight and his broken words as she could, 

‘* Alice,” she said, as she entered the 
room, where the girl had remained, ‘* what 
have you been doing now?” 

‘Oh, nothing,” she said, with a rem- 
nant of her scorn for Dan qualifying her 
tone and manner to her mother. ‘‘I’ve 
dismissed Mr. Mavering.” 

‘*Then you want him to come to lunch?” 
asked her mother. ‘‘I should advise him 
to refuse.” 

‘*T don’t think he’d accept,” said Alice. 
Then, as Mrs. Pasmer stood in the door, 
preventing her egress, as Dan had done 
before, she asked, meekly: ‘* Will you let 
me pass, mamma? My head aches.” 

Mrs. Pasmer, whose easy triumphs in 
so many difficult circumstances kept her 
nearly always in good temper, let herself 
go, at these words, in vexation very un- 
common with her. ‘‘ Indeed I shall not!” 
she retorted. ‘‘ And you will please sit 
down here and tell me what you mean 
by dismissing Mr. Mavering. I’m tired of 
your whims and ecaprices.” 

‘I can’t talk,” began the girl, stub- 
bornly. 

‘* Yes, I think you can,” said her mo- 
ther. ‘‘At any rate, J can. Now what 
is it all ?” 
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Pe rhaps this letter will explan said 
Alice, continuing to dignify her enforced 
submission with a tone of unabated hau 
teur; and she gave her mother Mrs. May 
ering’s letter, which Dan had mechani 
cally restored to her 


M Pp — } ; + ly +} + 
JLS asmer read 1t, not OnLVY Wilhou 
indignation, bul apparentiy without dis 
pleasure But she understood perfectly 


What the trouble was, when she looked up 


' . e pppnice 
and asked, cheerfully, ** Well 

“Well!” repeated Alhee, with a frown 
4 es +) 
ot astonishment Don't vou see that 
} nNrami } ne th} ’ nd } " 
hes promised us one thing and her an 
other, and that he’s false to both ?’ 


re i 
‘I don’t know,” said Mrs. Pasmer, re 
covering her good-humor in view of a sit 
iation that she felt herself able to cope 
with ‘*Of course he has to temporize, 


tt 


to manage a little. She’s an invalid, and 
of course she’s very exacting. He has to 
humor her. How do you KNOW he has 
promised her? He hasn't promised ws.” 
‘* Hasn't promised us Alice gasped 
‘‘No. He’s simply fallen in with what 
we've said. It’s because he’s so sweet 


and yielding, and can’t bear to refuse. I 


can understand it perfectly.” 
i 


Then if 


ie hasn’t promised us, he’s 
deceived us all the more shamefully, for 
he’s made us think he had.” 

**He hasn’t me,” said Mrs. Pasmer, 
smiling at the stormy virtue in her daugh 
ter’s face. ‘* And what if you should go 


home awhile with him—for the summer, 


say? It couldn’t last longer, much; and 
it wouldn’t hurt us to wait. I suppose he 
hoped for something of that kind.” 


** Oh, it isn’t that,” groaned the girl, in 


a kind of bewilderment. ‘‘I could have 
lived 


all my days, if he’d only been frank with 


gone there with him joyfully, and 


me.” 

‘Oh no, you couldn't,” said her mo 
ther, with cozy security. ‘* When it comes 
to it, you don’t like giving up any more 
than other people.- It’s very hard for 
you to give up; he sees that—he knows 
it, and he doesn’t really like to ask any 
sort of sacrifice from you. He's afraid of 
you.” 

‘** Don’t I know that ?” demanded Alice, 
desolately. ‘‘I’ve known it from the first, 
and I’ve felt it all the time. It’s all a 
mistake, and has been. We never could 
understand each other. We're too differ- 
ent.” 

‘That needn't prevent your under- 
standing him. It needn't prevent you 
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from seein: 


how really kind and rood he 
is—how faithful and constant he is.” 

Oh, you say that—you praise him 
because vou like him ss 


Of course Ido. And can’t you 


No The east grain of deceit of 
temporizing vou eall it spoils every 
thing It’s over,” said the girl, rising, 

h a sigh. from the chair she had 
dropped into ‘* We're best apart; we 
could only have been wretched and wick 


ed together 

What did you say to him, Alice ?” 
asked her mother, unshaken by her rhet 
ori 

[ told him he was a faithless person.” 

Then you were a eruel girl,” cried 
Mrs. Pasmer, with sudden indignation; 


‘‘and if you were not my daughter | 


could be glad he had escaped you I 
don't know where you got all those silly, 
romantic notions of yours about these 
things You certainly didn’t get them 


from me,” she continued, with undeniable 
truth, ‘‘and I don’t believe you get them 
from your Church. It's just as Miss 
Anderson said: your Church makes al 
lowance for human nature, but you make 
none.’ 

‘IT shouldn't go to Julie Anderson for 
instruction in such matters,” said the girl, 
with cold resentment 

‘IT wish you would go to her for a lit 
tle common-sense — or somebody,” said 


M rs Pasmie y 


this will make ? 


‘Do you know what talk 


I don't care for the talk. 


It would 
be worse than talk to marry a man whom 
I couldn't trust who wanted to please 
me so much that he had to deceive me, 
and was too much afraid of me to tell me 
the truth.” 

‘*You headstrong q@irl!” said her mo 
ther, impartially admiring at the same 
time the girl’s haughty beauty. 

There was an argument in reserve in 
Mrs. Pasmer’s mind which perhaps none 
but an American mother would have hes- 
itated to urge; but it 1s so wholly our tra 
dition to treat the important business of 
marriage as a romantic episode that even 
she could not bring herself to insist that 
her daughter should not throw away a 
chance so advantageous from every world- 
ly point of view. She could only ask, 
‘If you break this engagement, what do 
you expect to do 2?” 

‘“‘The engagement is broken. 


I shall 


go into a sisterhood.” 


**You will do nothing of the kind. with 
my consent,” said Mrs. Pasmer. ‘‘T will 
have no such nonsense. Don’t flatter 
vourself that I will Even if I approved 
of such a thing, I should think it wicked 
to let you do it. You're always faneying 
vourself doing something very devoted, 
but I've never seen you ready to give up 
your own will, or your own comfort even, 


And Dan Maver 


ing, if he were twice as temporizing and 


in the shiehte st degree, 
circuitous’ —the word came to her from 
her talk with him 


OK od for you 


‘would be twice toc 


I'm going to breakfast 


XLIV 

The difficulty in life is to bring experi 
ence to the level of expectation, to match 
our real emotions in view of any great 
oceasion with the ideal emotions which 
we have taught ourselves that we ought 
to feel. This is all the truer when the 
occasion is tragical: we surprise ourselves 
in a helplessness to which the great event, 
death, ruin, lost love, reveals itself slowly, 
and at first wears the aspect of an unbro 
ken continuance of what has been, or at 
most of another incident in the habitual 
sequence. 

Dan Mavering came out into the bright 
winter morning knowing that his en- 
gagement was broken, but feeling it so 
little that he could not believe it. He 
failed to realize it, to seize it for a fact, 
and he could not let it remain that dumb 
and formless wretchedness, without pro- 
portion ordimensions, which it now seem- 
ed to be, weighing his life down. To 
verify it, to begin to outlive it, he must 
instantly impart it, he must tell it, he 
must see it with others’ eves. This was 
the necessity of his youth and of his sym- 
pathy, which included himself as well as 
the rest of the race in its activity. He 
had the usual environment of a young 
man who has money. He belonged to 
clubs, and he had a large acquaintance 
among men of his own age, who lived a 
life of greater leisure, or were more ab- 
sorbed in business, but whom he met con- 
stantly in society. For one reason or an- 
other, or for no other reason than that he 
was Dan Mavering and liked every one, he 
liked them all. He thought himself great 
friends with them; he dined and lunched 
with them; and they knew the Pasmers, 
and all about his engagement. But he 
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did not go to any of them now with the 
need he felt to impart his calamity, to get 

1e support of some other's credence and 
opinion of it He went toa friend whom, 


of 


the way his world, he met very sel 
dom. but whom he alwavs found, as he 
said, just where he had left him 


Boardman never made any sien of sus 


cting that he was put on and off, accord- 


to Dan’s necessity 


or desire for com 


ort or congratulation; but it was part of 


ieir joke that Dan’s coming to him al 
ys meant something decisive in his ex 


riences, The reporter was at his late 


which his landlady furnished 


wreakfast, 


nin his room, though, as Mrs. Nashsaid, 
le never meals, but a cup of coffee 


rave 


1d an egg or two, yes 

‘Well 2” 

‘* Well, 'm done for!” 
‘Again ?” 
Again! 


Boardman—I 


he said, without looking 


cried Dan 


up 


asked Boardman 
The other time was nothing, 
Knew It wasnt anything; 


yut this—this is final.’ 
‘*Goon,” said Boardman, looking about 
individual” salt-eellar, which he 


re 
or his 


found under the edge of his plate; and 
M uveringe laid the whole ease before him 
\s he made no comment on it fora while, 
Dan was obliged to ask him what he 


+ 


** Well,” he said, with the 


1 
ShnoV\“ ed 


iought of it. 
that 
pretty teeth, ‘‘there’s a kind of wild jus 
tice in it.” He admitted this, 


Dan’s views 


smile the evenness of his 


with the 


object of meeting in an 
opinion. 

‘So you think I’m a faithless man too, 
do you ?” demanded Mavering, stormily 

‘*Not from your point of view,” said 
Boardman, who kept on quietly eating 
and drinking. 

Mavering was too amiable not to feel 
Boardman’s innocence of offence in his 


unperturbed behavior. ‘* There was no 
and 


he went on, half laughing, half crying, in 


faithlessness about it, you know it,” 
Boardman 
the avenue of an appeal really addressed 
to Alice. ‘‘I was ready to do what either 
side decided.” 

‘*Or both,” suggested Boardman. 

‘Yes, or both,” said Dan, boldly ac- 
cepting the suggestion. ‘‘It wouldn't 
have cost me a pang to give up if 'd been 
in the place of either.” 

‘I guess that’s what she could never 
understand,” Boardman mused aloud. 

‘‘And I could never understand how 
any one could fail to see that that was 


excitement, and making 


nis 
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what I intended expected : that it would 


all come out right of itself—naturally 
Dan was still addressing Alice in this 
belated reasoning But to be accused 
of bad faith—of trying to deceive any 
one 

Pretty rough,” said Boardman 

Roug! It's more than Il can stand! 

* Well, vou don { seen to be asked to 

stand it,” said Boardman, and Mavering 


laughed forlornly with him at his joke, 


and then walked away and looked out of 


Boardman’s dormer-window on the roofs 


th their dirty, smoke-stained Feb 


SnOW 


He pulled out his handker 


with if W hen 


ruary 


chief and w iped his faee 


he turned round, Boardman looked keen 
ly at him, and asked, with an air of cau 
tion, ** And so it’s all up ?” 

‘Yes, it’s all up,” said Dan, hoarsely 


‘No danger of a relapse 
‘What do you mean 
‘No ai : 


handed over later to 


unger ot having 


Miss 


my sympathy 
Pasmer for ex 
amination ?” 
1 ¢: speak up f 
Dan, ‘‘if that’s w 
mean. Miss Pasmer and I are quits.” 

* Well, then, Um @lad of it. She wasn't 
isn’t fit for you.” 
” eried 


autiful and no 


‘I guess yi in reely, 


y 
Boardman,” said hat you 


the one for you She 

‘*“What’s the reason she 
Dan. 
ble girl in the world, 


isn't 
*She’s the most be 
most 


and the con 


scientious, and the best—if she 7s unjust 
to me.” 
‘‘No doubt of that. Im not attacking 


her, and I’m not defending you.” 
‘** What are you doing, then ?” 
‘Simply saying that I don't 
you two would ever understand each oth- 
er. You haven't 
view, and you couldn't make it go. 


believe 


got the same point of 
Both 
out of a scrape.” 

‘I don't 
said 


know what 
Dan, 
more than the idea. 
refused to modify or withdraw it 


you meath DY a 

the 
Boardman tacitly 
and Dan 


scrape,” resenting vord 


said, after a sulky silence, in which he 


began to dramatize a meeting with his 
family: ‘‘ I’m going home; I can’t stand 
it here. What's the can t 


come with me, Boardman 


reason you 
‘**Do you mean to your rooms ?” 
‘*No; to the Falls.” 

‘‘Thanks. Guess not.” 

‘Why not ?” 

‘*Don’t care about being a fifth wheel.” 
‘‘Oh, pshaw, now, Boardman! Look 


here, you must go. I want you to go. I 
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That's it I’m 


all broken up, and I couldn't stand that 


I want vour support 
three hours’ pull alone. They'll be glad 
to see vou Don’t you 


post 


I could get away : Yet 


{ 


be ple ised with the notion 
of the Falls; it made him smile 
Well. see said Mavering, disconso 


voinge round to my rooms 

be there till two o'clock: 

He went toward the door. 

faced about “And you don't 
think it would be of any use 2?” 

Any use—what ?” 

Trying to—to—to make it up 


How should I know 


No, no; of course you couldn't,” said 


asked Boardman. 


Dan, mist rably aownecast All the re- 
sentment which Alice’s injustice had 
roused in him had died out; he was suf 
as helplessly and hopelessly as a 
Well!” he sighed, as he swung 
the door 

Boardman found him seated at his 
writing-desk in his smoking jacket when 
came to rather early, and on the 


out the properties of the 


play which had come to a tragic 


There were some small bits of 
; Irv. among the rest a ring of hers 
which Alice had been letting him wear: 
a lock of her hair, which he had k pt, for 
the greater convenience of kissing, in the 
original parcel, tied with crimson ribbon; 
a succession of flowers which she had 
worn, more and more dry and brown with 
age: one of her gloves, which he had 
found and kept from the day they first 
met in Cambridge; a bunch of withered 


blueberries tied with sweet-grass, whose 
odor filled the room, from the pienie at 
Campobello: seraps of paper with her 
Writing on them, and ecards: several pho- 
tographs of her, and piles of notes and 
letters 
Look here,” said Dan, knowing it was 
Boardman without turning round, ** what 
am I to do about these things ?” 
Boardman respectfully examined them 
over his shoulder. ‘‘ Don’t know what 
the usual ceremony is,” he said. He ven- 


tured to add, referring to the heaps of let- 


ters, ‘‘Seems to have been rather episto- 
lary, doesn’t she 7” 

Oh, don't talk of her as if she were 
dead!” cried Dan. ‘IT’ ve been feeling as 
if she were.” All at once he dropped his 
head among these witnesses of his loss 
and SO »ybed. 

Boardman appeared shocked, and yet 
somewhat amused; he made a soft, low 
sibilation between his teeth. 


t 
Dan lifted his head ‘* Boardman, if 


you ever give me away!” 

‘Oh, I don’t suppose it’s very hilari 
ous,” said Boardman, with vague kind 
ness ‘Packed yet?” he asked, getting 
away from the subject, as something he 
did not feel himself fitted to deal with con 

ti ely 

‘‘T'm only going to take a bag,” said 
Mavering, going to get some clothes down 
from a closet where his words had a sepul 
chral reverberation. 

‘Can't I help?” asked Boardman, keep 
ing away from the sad memorials of Dan's 
love strewn about on the desk, and yet not 
able to keep his eyes off them across the 
room, 

‘Well, I don’t know,” said Dan. He 
came out with his armful of coats and 
trousers, and threw them on the bed. 
** Are you going ?” 

“Tf I could believe you wanted me 
to.” 

“Good!” eried Mavering, and the fact 
seemed to brighten him immediately. ‘* If 
you want to, stuff these things in, while 
I'm doing up these other things.” He 
nodded his head sidewise toward the desk. 

‘All right,” said Boardman. 

His burst of grief must have relieved 
Dan greatly. He set about gathering up 
the relies on the desk, and getting a suit 
able piece of paper to wrap them in. He 
rejected several pieces as inappropriate. 
‘*T don’t know what kind of paper to do 
these things up in,” he said at last. 

‘* Any special kind of paper required ?” 
Boardman asked, pausing in the act of 
folding ‘a pair of pantaloons so as not to 
break the fall over the boot. 

‘T didn’t know there was, but there 
seems to be,” said Dan. 

‘‘Silver paper seems to be rather more 
for cake and that sort of thing,” suggest- 
ed Boardman. ‘‘ Kind of mourning too, 
isn’t it—silver ?” 

‘“*T don’t know,” said Dan. ‘‘But I 
haven't got any silver paper.” 

‘* Newspaper wouldn't do ?” 
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‘“Well, hardly, Boardman,” said Dan, 
vith sarcasm. 
‘* Well,” 


have supposed that nothing 


said Boardman, ‘‘I should 
could be sim 


tol 


pler than to send back a lk love 

but the question of paper seems iInsuper 
ible. Manila paper wouldn't do either. 

And then comes string. What kind of 

string are you going to tie it up with?” 
‘Well, we won't start that question 

ill we get to it,” answered Dan, looking 


‘If I could find some kind of a 


ibout. 


box 
‘Haven't 
very 


vou got a collar box? se 


the thing!” Boardman had gone 
back to the coats and trousers, abandon 
ine Dan to the subtler difficulties in which 


he was involved. 
Mave r 


r vetting down one marked ‘* The Ten- 


‘*They've all got labels,” said 


in 


nyson,” and another lettered ‘* The Clar 


ion,” and looking at them with cold re- 


jection. 
** Don't 


these things back 


to send 
Have to 


Boardman finished 


see how vou re coing 


at 
keep them, [ guess.” 


all, then. 


his task, and came back to Dan 


Maver 


ing, lifting the lid of his desk, and taking 


‘LT cuess [ve got it now,” said 


out a large stiff envelop, in which a set 
of photographic views had come. 
to have 


it” 
Boardman exulted, watching the envelop, 
as it filled up, 


I 
lV 


‘Seems been made for 
expand intoa kind of shape 
packet. Dan put the things silently 
in, and sealed the parcel with his ring. 
he turned 


the writing of Alice’s name for this pur 


Then it over to address it, but 


pose seemed too much for him, in spite of 
Boardman’s humorous support through 
out. 

‘*Oh, Tean’t do it,” 
in his chair, 

‘* Let 


ignoring his despair. 


he said, falling back 
me,” said his friend, cheerfully 
He philosophized 
the whole transaction, as he addressed the 
package, rang for a messenger, and sent it 
away, telling him to eall a cab for ten 
minutes past two. 

Mighty 


move by steps. 


cood thing in 

Now on the stage, or in 
a novel, you'd have got those things to- 
gether, and addressed ‘em, and despate hed 
"em, in just the right kind of paper, with 
just the right kind of string round it,'at a 
dash; and then you'd have had time to go 
up and lean your head against something 
and soliloquize, or else think unutterable 
things. But here you see how a merciful 
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Prov idence bloeks yvour along. 


it you don't 


Don't I 


a voice 


re +5 . 
demanded Dan, in as hol 


as he cou You'd joKe at 


a, 
funeral, Boardman.’ 

‘Ive seen some pretty cheerful 
id 


decrees, 


als,” said Boardman At 


principle of of 


steps, 


7 


to,do this little thing and tha 


that keeps funerals from kil 


vivors. I suppose this is 


lOOK atitintherigt 


funeral 


mourn as one without 


hope, 


Live thre iat 1b too, [ suppose 
He made Dan help get the rest « 
1 ’ , 
things into his bag 


and with one little 


artifice and another ‘vented him from 


stagnating in despair. He dissented from 


. 1 

a of waiting over another day to 

Alt 
] 


ice 
letter 


the ide 


see if vhen she 
| 


for Dan to 


aot 


ier 
come and see 

Relent a more when she 
finds you've gone out of town, if she sends 


he areued;: and he got Dan into 


ott ) 


him an 


for you, 
1 


the cab and the station, carefully 


making active partner in the 


whole undertaking, even to checking his 


own bag. 
Bef pre he boucht his own 
more to Dan. 


I feel like 


peaied once 
Look here! a fool going 


you on this expedition. Be hon 


est for once, now, Mave ring, and tell me 


yvouve thought better of it, and don't 


want me to go! 
" rot 


do. 


[ do want 


‘Yes ves, | Ooh 
to 2o. | 


mit 


Ss, you ve 


Ve 


vou. | you make 
} 


see things in just the right light, don’t 
That idea of yours about lit 
; Yes” 

1 an infernal humbug,” 


| c 
Prt 


not ul 


you know 
tle steps it's braced me all up 


‘You're sucl 
Boardman, 


said ant tell whether 
you 


now, and Ill ro ; < 


I’m in for it 
bought 


want me or 


nen he his 


ticket, 


XLY 


Boardman himself in charge of 


Mavering, 


put 


took him into the smok- 


and 


ing-car. It was impossible to indulge a 


poetic gloom there without becoming un 


pleasantly conspicuous in the smoking and 


euchre and profanity. Some of the men 
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were silent and dull, but no one was ap 
parently very unhappy, and perbapsif Dan 


had dealt in absolute sincerity with him 


self,even he would not have found himself 
wholly SO He did not feel as he had 
felt when Alice rejected him Then he 


was wounded to the quick through his 
vanity, and now, in spite of all, in spite 
of the involuntary tender swaying of his 
heart toward her through the mere force 
of habit, in spite of some remote com 
punctions for his want of candor with 
her, he was supported by a sense of her 
injustice, her hardness. Related with this 
was an obscure sense of escape, of libera 
tion, which, however he might silence and 
disown it, was still there He could not 


being aware that he had long relin 


help 
quished tastes, customs, purposes, ideals, 
to gain a peace that seemed more and 
more fleeting and uncertain, and that he 
had submitted to others which, now that 
the moment of giving pleasure by his 
submission Was passed, he recognized as 
disagreeable He felt a sort of guilt in 
his enlargement; he knew, by all that he 
had ever heard or read of people Ih his 
position, that he ought to be altogether 
miserable; and yet this consciousness of 
relief persisted. He told himself that a 
very tragical thing had befallen him; 
that his broken engagement was the ruin 
of his life and the end of his youth, and 
that he must live on an old and joy less 
man, wise with the knowledge that comes 
to decrepitude and despair ; he imagined 
a certain look for himself, a gait, a name, 
that would express this; but all the same 
he was aware of having got out of some 
thing Was it a bondage, a scrape, as 
Boardman called it? He thought he must 
be a very light, shallow, and frivolous 
nature not to be utterly broken up by his 
disaster 

‘IT don’t know what I'm going home 
for,” he said, hoarsely, to Boardman. 

‘* Kind of a rest, I suppose,” suggested 
his friend 

‘* Yes, I guess that’s it,’ said Dan. ‘‘I’m 
tired.” 

It seemed to him that this was rather 
fine: it was a fatigue of the soul that he 
was to rest from. He remembered the 
apostrophic close of a novel in which the 
heroine dies after much emotional suffer- 
ing. ‘*‘Quiet, quiet heart!” he repeated 
to himself. Yes, he too had died to hope, 
to love, to happiness. 


As they drew near their journey’s end 


he said, ‘‘I don’t know how I’m going to 
break it to them.” 

“Oh, probably break itself,’ said Board 
man. ‘* These things usually do.” 

‘Yes, of course,”’ Dan assented. 

‘Know from your looks that some 
thing’s up. Or you might let me go 
ahead a little and prepare them.” 

Dan laughed. ‘It was awfully good 
of you to come, Boardman. I don’t know 
what I should have done without you.” 

‘* Nothing I like more than these little 
trips. Brightens you up to see the misery 
of others; makes you feel that you're on 
peculiarly eood terms with Providence. 
Haven't enjoyed myself so much since 
that day in Portland.” Boardman’s eyes 
twinkled. 

‘* Yes,” said Dan, with a deep sigh, ‘it’s 
a pity it hadn't ended there.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. You won’t have 
to go through with it again. Something 
that had to come, wasn’t it?) Never been 
satisfied if you hadn't tried it. Kind of 
aching void before, and now you've got 
enough.” 

‘** Yes, Uve got enough,” said Dan, ‘‘if 
that’s all.” 

When they got out of the train at Ponk 
wasset Falls, and the conductor and the 
brakeman, who knew Dan as his father’s 
son, and treated him with the distinction 
due a representative of an interest valued 
by the road, had bidden him a respectful 
ly intimate good-night, and he began to 
climb the hill to his father’s house, he 
recurred to the difficulty before him in 
breaking the news to his family. ‘‘I wish 
I could have it over in a flash. I wish I’d 
thought to telegraph it to them.” 

‘Wouldn't have done,” said Boardman. 
‘*It would have given ’em time to formu 
late questions and conjectures, and now 
the astonishment will take their breath 
away till you can get your second wind, 
and then—you'll be all right.” 

“You think so?” asked Dan, submis- 
sively. 

‘* Know so. You see, if you could have 
had it over in a flash, it would have knock 
ed you flat. But now you've taken all 
the little steps, and you’ve got a lot more 
to take, and you're all braced up. See? 
You're like rock, now—adamant.” Dan 
laughed in forlorn perception of Board- 
man’s affectionate irony. ‘‘ Little steps 
are the thing. You'll have to go in now 
and meet your family, and pass the time 
of day with each one, and talk about the 
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weather, and account for my being along, 
and ask how they all are; and by the time 
you’ve had dinner, and got settled with 
your legs out in front of the fire, you'll be 
just in the mood for it Enjoy telling them 
all about it.” 

* Don't, Joardman,”’ pleaded Dan 
‘‘ Boardy, [ believe if I could get in and up 
to my room without any bods 's seeing me, 
I'd let you tell them. There don’t seem 
to be anybody about, and I think we 
could manage it.” 

‘It wouldn’t work,” said Boardman 
‘*Got to do it yourself.” 

‘Well, then, wait a minute,” said Dan, 
desperately; and Boardman knew that he 
was to stay outside while Dan reconnoi 
tred the interior. Dan opened one door 
after another till he stood within the hot, 
brilliantly lighted hall Kunice Maver 
Ing was coming down the stars, hooded 
and wrapped for a walk on the long ve 
randas before supper. 

** Dan!” she eried. 

“Tt’'s all up, Eunice,” he said at once, as 
if she had asked him about it. ** My en 
cagement’s off.” 

“Oh, Tm so elad!” She descended 
upon him with outstretched arms, but 
stopped herself before she reached him. 
‘It's a hoax. Whatdo you mean? Do 
you really mean it, Dan ?” 

‘*T wuess I mean it. But don't Hold 
on! Where's Minnie 2?” 

Eunice turned and ran back upstairs. 
‘*Minnie! Min!” she called on her way. 
‘*Dan’s engagement’s off.” 

‘*T don’t believe it!” answered Minnie’s 
voice, joyously, from within some room. 
It was followed by her presence, with suc- 
‘* How do you know? 
Did you get a letter? When did it hap- 
pen? Qh, isn’t it too good ?” 


cessive inquiries. 


Minnie was also dressed for the veranda 
promenade, which they always took when 
the snow was too deep. She caught sight 
of her brother as she came down. ‘‘ Why, 
Dan’s here! Dan, I’ve been thinking 
about you all day.” She kissed him, 
which Eunice was now reminded to do 
too. 

‘Yes, it’s true, Minnie,” said Dan, 
gravely. ‘‘I came up to tell you. It 
don’t seem to distress you much.” 

‘*Dan!” said his sister, reproachfully. 
*“You know I didn’t mean to say any- 
thing. I only felt so glad to have you 
back again.” 

‘*T understand, Minnie—I don’t blame 
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you. It’s all right. How's mot} 
ther up from the works yet I'm going 


to my room 


Indeed you're not!” cried Eunice, with 


elder-sisterly authority. ** You shall te 
us about it first 
Oh no! Let him go, Eunice!” plead 

ed Minnik ‘** Poor Dan! And | don’t 
think we ought to go to walk when 

Dan’s eves dimmed, and his voice weak 
ened a little at her sy mpathy ** Yes, go 
I'm tired—that’s all There isn’t any- 
thing to tell you,hardly. Miss Pasmer 
Why, he’s pale!” cried Minnie. ** Bu 
nice!” 


‘Oh, it’s just the heat in here.” Dan 
really felt a little sick and faint with it 
but he was not sorry to seem atfected by 
the day’s strain upon his nerves 

The girls began to take off their wraps 
Don't Pil go out with you. Board 
man’s out there.” 

‘Boardman! What nonsense!” 
claimed Eunice 

‘He'll like to hear your opinion of it,” 
Dan began; but his sister pulled the doors 
open, and ran out to see if he really meant 
that too 

Whether Boardman had heard her, or 
had discreetly withdrawn out of ear-shot 
at the first sound of voices, she could not 
tell, but she found him some distance 
away from the snow-box on the piazza 
‘*Dan’s just managed to tell us you were 
here”? she said, giving him her hand 
‘*T’'m glad to see you, Do come in.’ 

‘Came along as a sort of Job’s com 
forter,” Boardman explained, as he fol 


lly look 


lowed her in; and he had the si 
that the man who feels himself superflu- 
ous must wear. 

‘*Then you know about it?” said Eu 
nice, while Minnie Mavering and he were 
shaking hands. 

‘Yes, Boardman knows; he ean tell 
you about it,” said Dan, from the hall 
chair he had dropped into. He rose and 
made his way to the stairs, with the effeet 
of leaving the whole thing to them. 

His sisters ran after him, and got him 
upstairs and into his room, with Board 
man’s semi-satirical connivance, and Eu 
nice put up the window, while Minnie 
went to get some cologne to wet his fore- 
head. Their efforts were so successful 
that he revived sufficiently to drive them 
out of his room, and make them go and 
show Boardman to his. 


‘You know the way, Mr. Boardman,” 
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what he should say 


threshold, while her sis 


er went in and 


pulled the electric apparatus which licht 


ed the was-burners [ suppose Dan didn't 
break it 7?” she said, turning sharply upon 
him 

No and [ don’t think he was to 
blame,” said Boardman, inferring her re 


served anxiety 


“Oh, m quite sure of that,” 


said Eu 


nice, rejecting what she had asked for, 
“You'll find everything, Mr. Boardman. 
It was kind of vou to come with Dan. 


Supper’s at seven.” 

‘* How severe vou were with him!” mur 
mured Minnie, following her away. 

‘Severe with Dan 2?” 

‘*No—with Mr. Boardman.” 

‘*What nonsense! [ had to be. I 
couldn't let him defend Dan to me. Cou 
ple of silly DOVS 

After a moment Minnie said, ‘** J don't 
think he’s silly.” 

‘Who ?” 

‘*Mr. Boardman.” 

“Well, Dan is, then, to bring him at 
such a time. But I suppose he felt that 
he couldn't get here without him. What 
a boy! Think of such a child being en 
gaged! I hope we sha'n't hear any more 
of such nonsense for one while again—at 
least till Dan’s got his growth.” 

They went down into the library, where, 
i? 


their excitement, they sat down with 
most of their out-door things on 

Minnie had the soft contrary-minded 
ness of gentle natures **T should like 
to know how you would have had Dan 
bear it,’ she said, rebelliously 

** How Like a man. Or like a wo 
man. Howdo you suppose Miss Pasmer’s 
bearing if Do you suppose she’s got 
some friend to help her?” 

‘If she’s broken it, she doesn’t need 
any one,” urged Minnie. 

“Well.” said Eunice, with her high 
scorn of Dan unabated, ‘‘I never could 
have liked that girl, but I certainly begin 


to respect her. I think I could have got 
on with her—now that it’s no use. I de- 
clare,’ she broke off, ‘‘ we're sitting here 
sweltering to death! What are we keep- 
ing our things on for?’ She began to 
tear hers violently off and to fling them 
on chairs, scolding, and laughing at the 


same time with Minnie, at their absent- 
mindedness. 
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said Eunice, going before him, while Min- 
nie followed timorously. but curious for 


She lingered on the 








A heavy step sounded on the veranda 
without. 

‘There’s father!” she cried, vividly, 
jumping to her feet and running to the 
door, while Minnie, in a nervous bewilder 
ment, ran off upstairs to her room. Eu 
nice flung the door open. °° Well, father, 
we've got Dan back again.” And at a 
look of quiet question in his eye she hur 
ried on: ** His engagement’s broken, and 
he’s come up here to tell us, and brought 
Mr. Boardman along to help.” 

‘Where is he?” asked the father, with 
his ruminant quiet, pulling off first one 
sleeve of his overcoat, and pausing for 
Kunice’s answer before he pulled off the 
other 
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‘He's up in his room, resting from the 
effort.” She laughed nervously, and her 
father made no comment. He took off 
his areties, and then went creaking up 
stairs to Dan’s room. But at the door he 
paused, with his hand on the knob, and 
turned away to his own room without en 
tering. 

Dan must have heard him; in a few 
minutes he eame to him. 

‘** Well, Dan,” said his father, shaking 
hands. 

<t suppose Eunice has told you? Well, 
I want to tell you why it happened.” 

There was something in his father that 
always steadied Dan and kept him to 
the point. He now put the whole case 
fairly and squarely, and his candor and 
openness seemed to him to react and 
characterize his conduct throughout. He 
did not realize that this was not so till his 
father said at the close, with mild justice, 
‘* You were to blame for letting the thing 
run on so at loose ends.” 

** Yes, of course,” said Dan, seeing that 
‘*But there was no intention of 
deceiving any one—of bad faith—” 

‘Of course not.” 


he was. 


‘‘T thought it could be easily arranged 
whenever it came to the point.” 

‘If you'd been older, you wouldn't 
have thought that. “You had women to 
deal with on both sides. But if it’s all 
over, I'm not sorry. I always admired 
Miss Pasmer, but [ve been more and more 
afraid you were not suited to each other. 
Your mother doesn’t know you're here ?” 

‘*No, sir, I suppose not. Do you think 
it will distress her ?” 
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‘‘ How did your sisters take it 
‘Tt seemed 
to be rather a popular move wit 


Dan gave a rueful laugh. 
h them.” 
‘I will see your mother first,” said the 
father. 

He 


‘ary 


them when they went into the 


1 after supper, and a little 


later Dan 


and Eunice left Boardman in charge of 
Minnie there. 


He looked 


vilha 


aft unannounced 
“It's 


pretty 


er their 
rawal in comic consciousness. 
I'm 
said to Minnie. 


“Oh, Pm so glad you came! 


no use pretending that not a 
irge plurality here,” he 
she eried, 
with a kindness which was as real as if it 


nad been more sincere, 
an Do 


muenh 


feel it 
went 


mother will 


asked Dan, anxiously , as 


you think 


he 
ipstairs with Eunice 

‘Well, she'll hate to lose 
ent 


a correspond 
such a regular one,” said Eunice, and 


he affair being so far beyond any other 
comment, she laughed the rest of the way 
r mother’s room, 

had 
ects people who lead 
that 


y are the only people who have their 


to thei 
The whole family 
aff 


they come to think 


In some deg ‘ee 


that foible which 


isolated lives; 
the 
virtues; they exaggerate these, and they 
conceive a kindness even for the qualities 
Mrs. Maver 


the 
family seclusion, and their peculiarities 


which are not their virtues. 


ing’s life was secluded again from 


vere intensified in her. Besides, she had 


some very marked peculiarities of her 


own, and these were also intensified by 


the solitude to which she was necessarily 


left so much. She meditated a creat deal 


ipon the character of her children, and 


she liked to analyze and censure it both 


in her own mind and openly in their 


She was very trenchant and 
these estimates of 


presence, 


definite in them: she 
liked to ticket them, and then ticket them 
anew. She explored their ancestral his 


tory on both sides for the origin of their 
traits, and there were times when she re- 
duced them in formula to mere congeries 
of inherited If Eunice 
was self-willed and despotic, she was just 
like her grandmother Mavering; if Minnie 
was all rentle stubborn- 
ness, it was because two aunts of hers, one 


characteristics. 


sentiment and 


on either side, were exactly so; if Dan 
loved pleasure and beauty, and was sinu- 
ous and uncertain in so many ways, and 
yet was so kind and faithful and good, as 
well as shilly-shallying and undecided, it 
was because her mother, and her mother’s 
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father, had these qualities in the same 

combination, 
When she t 


before their faces, s] 


ook her children to 


ie Was Sharp an 


monitory enough with them. She 


ed them of what their characters 


them toif they did not look out: 
perhaps because she behe ld them so hope 
the effect 


lesslv the 
lated tendencies of the 


present of accumu 


family past, she 
was tender and forgiving to their actions. 
The mother came in there, and superseded 
the student of heredity : she found excuse 


for them inthe | 
In the pecull 


erversity of circumstance, 


ir hardship of the case, in the 


malignant misbehavior of others. 

As Dan entered, with the precedence 
his father and sister yielded him as the 
principal actor in the scene which must 
lifted 
bed, and propped herself on the elbow 


follow, she herself vigorously in 


of 


one arm while she stretched the other 


toward him. 
‘Tm glad of it, Dan! 
moment he 


* she called, at the 
ope ned the door, and as he 
came toward her she continued, with the 
amazing velocity of utterance peculiar to 
nervous her sex: ‘‘L know 
all about it, and I don’t blame you a | 


And I don’t 


young things 


sutferers of 
rit! 
blame her! Poor helpless 
! But it’s a perfect merey 
it's all over; it’s the greatest deliverance 
You'd have been eaten 
saw it and I it from 
the very first moment, and I’ve lived in 


You could 


have got on well enough if you'd been 


[ ever heard of! 
up alive. I knew 


fear and trembling for you 


left to yourselves, but that you couldn't 


have been nor hope to be as 


long 
you breathed, from the meddling and the 
machinations and the malice of that 


as 


ul 
scrupulous and unconscionabie old Cat 
By the time Mrs. Mavering had hissed 


out the last word she had her arm round 
her boy’s neck and was clutching him, 
and 
breast: 


safe sound after his peril, to her 


and between her kissing and ery 
ing she re pe ale d her accusals and denun 
ciations with violent volubility. 

Dan could not have replied to them in 
that effusion of gratitude and tenderness 
he felt for his mother’s partisanship; and 
when the very 
terms self-defence, and told him 
that he had done as he had because it was 
easy for him to yield, and he could not 
imagine a Cat who would put her daugh- 
ter up to entrapping him into a promise 
that she knew must break 


she went on in almost 


of his 


his mother’s 
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heart he found her SO right on the main 


he could not help some question 


point that 

of Mrs. Pasmer in his soul. Could she 
really have been at the bottom of it all ? 
She was very sly, and she might be very 
false, and it was certainly she who had 
first proposed their going abroad together 
It looked as if it might be as his mother 
said, and at any rate it was no time to 
dispute her, and he did not say a word in 
behalf of Mrs. Pasmer, whom she con 
tinued to rend in a thousand pieces and 
scatter to the winds till she had to stop 
breathless 

‘Yes! It's quite as I expected! She 
did eve ryvthing she could to trap you into 
it She fairly flung that poor girl at you 
She laid her plans so that you couldn't 
Say no she understood vour character 
from the start!—and then, when it came 
out by accident, and she saw that she had 
older heads to deal with, and you were 
not going to be quite at her mercy, she 
dropped the mask in an instant,and made 

lice break with you. Oh, I could see 
through her from the beginning! And 
the next time, Dan, I advise you, as you 
never suspect anybody yourself, to con 
suit with somebody who doesn’t take peo 
ple for what they seem, and not to let 
yourself be flattered out of your senses, 
even if you see your father is.” 

Mrs. Mavering dropped back on her 
pillows, and her husband smiled patient 
ly at their daughter. 

Dan saw his patient smile and under 
stood it; and the injustice which his fa 
ther bore made him finally unwilling to 
Hard as it 
was to oppose his mother in anything 


let another remain under it 


when she was praising him so sweetly 
and comforting him in the moment of his 
need, he pulled himself together to pro 
test: **“No, no, mother! I don’t think 
Mrs. Pasmer was to blame: I don’t be 
lieve she had anything todo withit. She's 
always stood my friend 

“Oh, I’ve no doubt she’s made you 
think so, Dan,” said his mother, with un- 
abated fondness for him; *‘ and you think 
so because you're so simple and good, and 
never suspect evil of any one. It’s this 
hideous optimism that’s killing every- 
thing 

A certain note in the inyvalid’s falling 
voice seemed to warn her hearers of an 
impending change that could do no one 
good. Eunice rose hastily and interrupt- 
ed: ‘‘Mother, Mr. Boardman’s here. He 








came up with Dan. May Minnie come 
in with him 2” 

Mrs. Mavering shot a glance of inquiry 
at Dan, and then let a swift inspection 
range over all the details of the room, and 
finally concentrate itself on the silk and 
lace of her bed, over which she passed a 
smoothing hand. ‘t Mr. Boardman ?” she 
cried, with instantly recovered amiabili 
ty. ‘'Of course she may!” 
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In Boston the rumor of Dan’s broken 
engagement was followed promptly by a 
denial of it; both the rumor and the de- 
nial were apparently authoritative: but it 
gives the effect of a little greater sagacity 
to distrust rumors of all kinds, and most 
people went to bed, after the teas and din 
ners and receptions and clubs at which 
the fact was first debated, in the self-per 
suasion that it was not so. The next day 
they found the rumor still persistent; the 
denial was still in the air too, but it seem 
ed weaker; at the end of the third day it 
had become a question as to which broke 
the engagement, and why; by the end of 
a week it was known that Alice had bro 
ken the engagement, but the reason could 
not be ascertained. 

This was not for want of asking, more 
or less direct. Pasmer, of course, went 
and came at his club with perfect immu 
nity. Men are quite as curious as wo 
men, but they set business bounds to their 
curiosity, and do not dream of passing 
these. With women who have no busi 
ness of their own, and cannot quell them- 
selves with the reflection that this thing 
or that is not their affair, there is no ques- 
tion so intimate that they will not put it 
to some other woman; perhaps it is not 
so intimate, or perhaps it will not seem 
so; at any rate, they chance it. Mrs. 
Pasmer was given every opportunity to 
explain the facts to the ladies whom she 
met, and if she was much afflicted by 
Alice’s behavior, she had a measure of 
consolation in using her skill to baffle the 
research of her acquaintance. After each 
encounter of the kind she had the plea- 
sure of reflecting that absolutely nothing 
more than she meant had become known, 
The case never became fully known 
through her: it was the girl herself who 
told it to Miss Cotton in one of those mo- 
ments of confidence which are necessary 
to burdened minds; and it is doubtful if 
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more than two or three people ever clear 
lv understood it: most preferred one or 
other of several mistaken versions which 
society finally settled down to. 

The of doubt, almost 
self-accusal, in which Alice came to Miss 
Cotton moved the latter to the deepest 


12 
sell 


paroxysm 


sympathy, and left her with misgivings 
which became an intolerable anguish to 
The child was so afflict 
she had not 
to be reconciled with her 


lover, but because she was afraid she had 


ner conscie nee. 
ed al 


wished 


what done, because 


she 


been unjust, been cruelly impatient and 
peremptory with him; she seemed to Miss 
Cotton so absolutely alone and friendless 
with her great trouble, she was so help 
less, sO hopeless, she was SO anxXlous to do 
right, and so fearful she had done wrong, 
that Miss Cotton would not have 
Miss Cotton if she had not taken her in 


been 
her arms and assured her that in every 
thing she had done she had been sublime 
ly and nobly right, a to all her 
sex in such matters forever. She told her 
that she had always admired her, but that 
now she idolized her; that she felt 
going down on her knees and simply wor 
shipping her. 

“Oh, don't that, Miss Cotton!” 
pleaded Alice, pulling away from her em 
brace, but 


lesson 


like 


say 


her 
can't 


still clinging to her witl 
little hands. ‘I 
I'm wicked and hard 
know how bad I’m afraid of 
of more harm yet. 
Oh, I wronged him cruelly in ever let 
But 
what you've said will support me. If you 
think I’ve right It must seem 
strange to you that I should come to you 
with my trouble instead of my mother; 
but I've been to her, and—and we think 
alike on so few subjects,don’t you know—”’ 

ves, know, dear!” said Miss 
Cotton, in the tender folly of her heart, 
with the satisfaction which every woman 


tremulous, cold 
bear it! you don’t 
[ am; and 
doing 


being weak, 


tine him get engaged to me! now 


done 


ves; | 


feels in being more sufficient to another 
in trouble than her natural comforters. 

“And I wanted to know how you saw 
it; and now, if you feel as you say, I can 
never doubt myself again.” 

She tempested out of Miss Cotton’s 
house, all tearful under the veil she had 
pulled down, and as she shut the door of 
her coupé, Miss Cotton’s heart jumped 
into her throat with an impulse to run 
after her, to recall her, to recant, to modi 
fy everything. 
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From that moment Miss Cotton’s trou 
ble began, and it torment that 
mounted and gave her no peace till she 
imparted if 


became a 


She said to herself that she 
should sutfer to the utmost in this matter 
and must not 
be to some one who had agreed with her 
about 


if she spoke to any one, it 
Alice, but to some hard, skeptical 


nature, some one who would look at it 
from a totally different point of view, and 
would punish her for her error, if she had 
committed an error, in supporting and con 
soling Alice. All the time she was think 
ing of Mrs. Brinkley; Mrs. Brinkley had 
come into her mind at once; but it 
only that 
could get the strength to go to her 


was 
after repeated struggles she 
Mrs. Brinkley, sacredly pledged to se 
crecy, listened with a sufficiently dismay 
ing airto the story which Miss Cotton told 
her in the extremity of her fe: 
wea kt | at the 
you written to Mr. Mavering 
“Written to Mr. 
Miss Cotton. 
‘*Yes—to tell him she wants him back.” 
‘* Wants him back ?” Miss Cotton echo 
ed again. 


ir and doubt 


she said end, ‘‘have 


Mavering ‘ gasped 


‘*That’s what she came to you for.” 

‘Oh, Mrs. Brinkley!” moaned Miss Cot 
ton,and she stared at her in mute reproach, 

Mrs. Brinkley laughed ‘I don't 
that came that: but 
doubt that did; and she 
went away bitterly disappointed with your 


say 


she knew she for 


there’s no she 
consolation and support. 
anything of the kind—you may comfort 
yourself with that reflection, Miss Cotton.” 

‘Mrs. Brinkley,” Miss Cotton, 
with a severity which ought to have been 
extremely effective from so mild a per 
“do 


She didn’t want 


said 


son, you mean to accuse that poor 


child of dissimulation—of deceit 
a—a—”’ 
Ne” 
didn't 


in such 


Mrs 


she 


shouted Brinkley ‘she 


know what was doing any 
more than you did; and she went home 
perfectly heart-broken; and I hope she'll 
stay so, for the good of all parties con- 
cerned.” 

Miss Cotton was so bewildered by Mrs. 
Brinkley’s interpretation of Alice’s latent 
motives that she let the truculent hostili- 
ty of her aspiration pass unheeded. She 
looked helplessly about, and seemed faint, 
so that Mrs. Brinkley, without appearing 
to notice her state, interposed the ques 
tion of a little sherry. When it had been 


brought, and Miss Cotton had sipped the 
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vlass that trembled in one hand while her 
emotion shattered a biscuit with the other, 
Mrs. Brinkley went on: ‘‘I’m glad the 


gagement is broken, and [ hope it will 

be mended. If what vou tell me of 

sason for breaking it is true 
feel so guilty for telling you! 
right to! Please never speak of 
yleaded Miss Cotton. 

Then I feel more than ever that it 
vas all a mistake, and that to help it on 
again WoO ild bea crime, ’ 

Miss Cotton gave a small jump at the 
vord, as if she had already committed the 
crime: she had longed to do it. 

Yes; I mean to say that they are bet- 
ter parted than plighted. If matches are 
made in heaven, I believe some of them 
are unmade there too. They ‘re not adapt- 
ed to eae there's too great a dis 
parity 

You mean,” began Miss Cotton, from 
her prepossession of Alice’s superiority, 
‘that she’s—’ 

\ltogether his inferior, intellectually 
and morally.” 

“Oh, I can’t admit that!” cried Miss 
Cotton, glad to have Mrs. Brinkle y go too 
far, and plucking up courage from her 
excess 

**Intellectually and morally,” repeated 
Mrs. Brinkley, with the mounting con- 
viction which ladies seem to get from 
mere persistence. ‘*T saw that girl at 
Campobello; I watehed her.” 

[ never felt that you did her justice!” 
cried Miss Cotton, with the valor of a hen- 
sparrow ** There was an antipathy.” 

There certainly wasn’t a sympathy, 
I'm happy to say,” retorted Mrs. Brinkley. 
‘*T know her, and I know her family, root 
and branch The Pasmers are the dullest 
and most selfish people in the world.” 
“Oh, I don’t think that’s her charae 

said Miss Cotton, ruffling her fea 
thers defe nsively. 

‘Neither do I. She has no fixed char- 
acter. No girl has. Nobody has. We 


} 
| 


ter,’ ult 


all have twenty different characters 
more characters than gowns and we put 
them on and take them off just as often 
for different occasions. I know you think 
each person is permanently this or that; 
but my experience is that half the time 
they're the other thing.” 

‘Then why,” said Miss Cotton, winking 
hard, as some weak people do when they 
think they are making a point, ‘“‘do you 
say that Alice is dull and selfish ?” 


‘IT don’t—not always, or not simply so. 
That's the character of the Pasmer blood, 
but it’s crossed with twenty different cur 
rents in her, and from somebody that the 
Pasmer dulness and selfishness must have 
driven mad she’s got a crazy streak of 
piety; and that’s got mixed up in her 
again with a nonsensical ideal of duty; 
and everything she does she not only 
thinks is right, but she thinks it’s religious 
and she thinks it’s unselfish.” 

‘If you'd seen her, if you'd heard her, 
this morning,” said Miss Cotton, ‘you 
wouldn't say that, Mrs. Brinkley.” 

Mrs. Brinkley refused this with an im- 
patient gesture. ‘‘It isn’t what she is now, 
or seems to be, or thinks she is. It’s what 
she’s going to finally harden into—what’s 
going to be her prevailing character. Now 
Dan Mavering has just the faults that will 
make such a girl think her own defects 
are virtues, because they’re so different. 
I tell you Alice Pasmer has neither the 
head nor the heart to appreciate the good 
ness, the loveliness, of a fellow like Dan 
Mavering.” 

‘*T think she feels his sweetness fully,” 
urged Miss Cotton. ‘* But she couldn't 
endure his uncertainty. With her the 
truth is first of all things.” 

‘Then she’s a little goose. If she had 
the sense to know it, she would know that 
he might delay and temporize and beat 
about the bush, but he would be true when 
it was necessary. I haven't the least doubt 
in the world but that poor fellow was go- 
ing on in perfect security, because he felt 
that it would be so easy for him to give 
up, and supposed it would be just as easy 
for her. I don’t suppose he had a mis- 
giving, and it must have come upon him 
like a thunder-clap.” 

‘*Don’t you think,” timidly suggested 
Miss Cotton, ‘‘that truth is the first essen- 
tial in marriage ?” 

‘Of course itis. And if this girl was 
worthy of Dan Mavering, if she were ca- 
pable of loving him or anybody else un- 
selfishly, she would have felt his truth 
even if she couldn't have seen it. I be 
lieve this minute that that manceuvring, 
humbugging mother of hers is a better 
woman, a kinder woman, than she is.” 

‘* Alice says her mother took his part,” 
said Miss Cotton, witha sigh. ‘‘She took 
your view of it.” 

‘*She’s a sensible woman. But I hope 
she won't be able to get him into her toils 
again,” continued Mrs. Brinkley, recur- 
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ring to the conventional estimate of Mrs. 
Pasmer. 

‘I can't belp feeling 
they ll 


murmured Miss Cotton, 


that 


somehow still, 


believing 
come together 
It seemed to her 
and 


had 


construed 


that she had all along wished this; 
tried to 
said to comfort Alice might be 


she remember if what she 
as adverse toa reconciliation 

‘I hope they won't, then,” said Mrs. 
Brinkley, ‘‘ for they couldn't help being 
unhappy together, with their tempera 
There’s one thing, Miss Cotton, 


more 


ments. 


that’s essential in marriage than 
Miss Pasmer’s instantaneous honesty and 
that’s patience.” 

‘Patience with wrong?’ demanded 
Miss Cotton. 

‘Yes, 


patience with each other. 


but I] 
Marriage is a 
perpetual pardon, concession, surrender; 


even with wrong: meant 


t's an everlasting giving up; that’s the 
divine thing about it; and that’s just what 
Miss Pasmer could never conceive of, be 
eause she is self-righteous and conceited 
and unyielding. She would make him 
miserable.” 

Miss Cotton bewilderment 


which did not permit her to go at once 


rose in a 
There was something in her mind which 
wished to urge, but could not 
make it out, though she lingered in vague 


she she 


generalities. When she gota block away 
from the house it suddenly came to her. 
Love! If they loved each other, would not 
all be well with them? She would have 
liked to run back and put that question to 
Mrs. Brinkley; but just then 
Brinkley lumbering heavily homeward; 
heard hard breathing from the 
exertion of bowing to her as he passed. 
His wife met him in the hall, and went 
up to kiss him. 


she 


met 


she his 


He smelt abominably of 
tobacco smoke. 
‘* Hullo!” said her husband. 
are you after?” 
‘* Nothing,” 


joke, 


‘What 


said his wife, enjoying his 
‘*Come in here; I want to tell you 


how I have just sat upon Miss Cotton.” 
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The relations between Dan and his fa- 
ther had always been kindly and trustful ; 
they now became, in a degree that touch- 
ed and flattered the young fellow, confi- 
dential. With the rest of the family 
there soon ceased to be any reference to 
his engagement; his sisters were glad, 


each in her way, to have him back again, 
and whate ver they may have said between 
themselves, the \ said nothing to him about 
Alice 


ished with the matter the first ni 


His mother appeared to hawe n 


* 
rht; she 


had her heory, and she did it Justice 


Mrs. Mavering had 


a thing justice, she did not bring it 


and when once done 
up 


agvgaln UnNnILeSS 


somebody disputed it But 


Pasmer after 


Mrs 


vith obe 


nobody had defended Mrs 


Dan’s feeble protest in her behalf; 


Mave rings theory Was accepte d 


dience if not conviction: the whole affair 


dropped, except between Dan and his fa 
ther. 
Dan was certainly not so gay as he used 


to be; he was glad to find that he was not 


SO gay. There had been a sort of merey 
in the suddenness of the shock; it be 
} 


numbed him, and the real stress and pain 
came during the long weeks that follow 


the 
did not hear 


ed, when nothing occurred to vary 
situation in any manner; he 


a word about Alice from Boston, nor any 
rumor of her people 

At first he had intended to go 
with Boardman and face it out; but there 


back 


seemed no use in this, and when it 
to the 


Boardman went 


Came 
} 


point he found it 


: } 
Im possi bie 


back alone, and he put 
Dan’s things together in his rooms at Bos 
ton and sent them to him, so that Dan re 
mained at home. 

He set about helping his father at the 


He 


his best to 


business with unaffected docility. 
did 
bear his loss and humiliation with manly 
fortitude. 


SO strongly 


tried not to pose, and he 


But his whole life had not set 
in one direction that it could 


be sharply turned aside now and not in 


moments of forgetfulness press against 


Now and 


then, when he came to himself from the 


the barriers almost to bursting 


wonted tendency, and remembered that 
Alice and he, 


each other, were now 


who had been all in all to 
the pain 
was so sharp, so astonishing, that he could 


nothing, 


not keep down a groan, which he then 
tried to turn off with a cough, or a snatch 
of song, or a whistle, looking wildly round 
to see if any one had noticed. 

Once this happened when his father 
and he were walking silently home from 
the without 
touching him or showing his sympathy 
except in his tone of humorously frank 
recognition, ‘‘ Does it still a little 
occasionally, Dan ?” 

‘* Yes, sir, it hurts,” said the son; and 


works, and his father said, 


hurt 
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he 


through his teeth. 


turned his face aside, and whistled 
‘Well, it’s a trial, I suppose,” said his 
father, with his gentle, soft half - lisp. 
‘* But there are greater trials.”’ 
How, greater?” asked Dan, with sad 
incredulity I’ve lost all that made life 


worth living; and it’s all my own fault, 


Yes,” said his father: ‘‘I think she 

isa good girl 

(,o00U cried Dan; the word seemed 
to choke him 

St [ doubt if it’s all vour fault 
Dan looked round at him He added, 

And I think it’s perhaps for the best as 
ie 

Dan halted, and then said, ‘‘Oh, I sup 
pose so,” with dreary resignation, as they 
Wa ked On 

‘Let us go round by the paddoek,” 
said his father, ‘‘and see if Pat’s put the 
horses up yet. You can hardly remem 
ber your mother, before she became an in 
valid, I suppose,” he added, as Dan me 
chanically turned aside with him from 
the path that led to the house into that 
leading to the barn 

No; [ was such a little fellow,” said 
Dan 

‘Women give up a great deal when 
they marry,’ said the elder. ‘It’s not 
strange that they exaggerate the sacrifice, 
and expect more in return than it’s in the 
nature of men to give them. TI should 
have been sorry to have you marry a wo- 
man of an exacting disposition.” 

‘Tm afraid she was exacting,” said 
Dan ‘*But she never asked more than 
was right.” 

‘* And it’s difficult to do all that’s right,” 
sugeested the elder. 

‘‘I’m sure you always have, father,” 
said the son. 

The father did not respond. ‘*T wish 
you could remember your mother when 
she was well,” he said. Presently he 
added, ‘‘I think it isn’t best for a wo- 
man to be too much in love with her hus 
band = 

Dan took this to himself, and he laugh- 
ed harshly. ‘‘She’s been able to dissem- 
ble her love at last.” 

His father went on, ‘‘Women keep 
the romantic feeling longer than men; it 
dies out of us very soon—perhaps too soon.” 

“You think I couldn’t have come to 
time?’ asked Dan. ‘‘ Well, as it’s turn- 
ed out, I won't have to.” 
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‘“No man ean be all a woman wishe 


him to be,” said his father. ‘* It’s better 
for the disappointment to come before it’s 
too late.” 

‘I was to blame,” said Dan, stoutly 
‘She was all right.” 

‘You were to blame in the particulan 
instance,” his father answered. ‘* But in 
general the fault was in her—or her tem 
perament. As long as the romance lasted 
she might have deluded herself, and be 
lieved you were all she imagined you; 
but romance can't last, even with women. 
I don’t like your faults, and I don’t want 
you to excuse them to yourself. I don’t 
like your chancing things, and leaving 
them to come out all right of themselves: 
but [ve always tried to make you chil 
dren see all your qualities in their true 
proportion and relation.” 

‘* Yes; I know that, sir,” said Dan. 

‘* Perhaps,” continued his father, as 
they swung easily along, shoulder to 
shoulder, ‘‘I may have gone too far in 
that direction because I was afraid that 
you might take your mother too serious 
ly in the other—that you might not un- 
derstand that she judged you from her 
nerves and not her convictions. It’s 
part of her malady, of her suffering, that 
her inherited Puritanism clouds her judg- 
ment, and makes her see all faults as of 
one size and equally damning. I wish 
you to know that she was not always SO, 
but was once able to distinguish differ 
ences in error, and to realize that evil is 
of ill-will.” 

‘Yes; I know that,” said Dan. ‘‘She 
is now—when she feels well.” 

‘Harm comes from many things, but 
evil is of the heart. I wouldn’t have you 
condemn yourself too severely for harm 
that you didn’t intend—that’s remorse— 
that’s insanity; and I wouldn't have you 
fall under the condemnation of another's 
invalid judgment.” 

‘Thank you, father,” said Dan. 

They had come up to the paddock be- 
hind the barn, and they laid their arms 
on the fence while they looked over at 
the horses which were still there. The 
beasts, in their rough winter coats, some 
bedaubed with frozen clots of the mud 
in which they had been rolling earlier in 
the afternoon, stood motionless in the 
thin, keen breeze that crept over the hill- 
side from the March sunset, and blew 
their manes and tails out toward Dan and 
his father. Dan’s pony sent him a gleam 





APRIL 


from 
yangs, but did not stir. 


f recognition under his frowzy 


oO 


‘*Bunch looks like a eaterpill 1e 


ar ! 
¢ 
i 


said, recalling the time when his father 
id the 


en, pony 


given him pony; he was a boy 
as much to him, 


Alice had 


Was it all a jest, an irony? 


and the 


Was 


t went through his mind, as 
r been he 
isked himself. 


‘He's getting pretty old,” said his fa 
. you were only twelve.” 


Dan. “We've had 


a Li t's see: 
Ten,” 


lirteen vears.”’ 


said him 
Some of the horses pricked up their 
irs at the sound of their voices. One of 
em bit another's neck; the victim threw 
ip his heels and squealed. 

Pat ealled from tl 


vou divils! 


‘*T think he’d better take them in,” said 


stable, ‘* Heigh, 


1e 


Dan’s father; and he continued, as if it 


vere all the same subject, ‘I hope you'll 
lave seen something more of the world 
efore you fall in love the next time.” 
‘‘Thank you; there won't be any next 
But 


school 


the 
morals, then? I 


me, do you consider world 


of 
posed it was a very bad place.” 


such a sup- 

‘**We seem to have been all born into 
it,” said the father. He lifted 
the Dan mechanically 
A 
homely smell of hay and of horses filled 
the 


blot, in the loft where Pat was_ pitch- 
| 


his arms 
from fence, and 
followed him into the stable. warm, 


place; a lantern glimmered, a faint 
ing some hay forward to the edge of the 
boards; the naphtha gas weakly flared 
from the jets beside the harness-room, 
whence a smell of leather issued and min- 
gled with the other smell. 
earthy wholesomeness of the place ap 
pealed to Dan and comforted him. The 
gan to tumble from the loft with a 
pleasant rustling sound. 

His father called up to Pat, ‘‘ I think 
you'd better take the horses in now.” 

‘** Yes, sir: [ve got the box-stalls ready 
for em.” 

Dan remembered how he and Eunice 
the box-stall with 
pony, and play at circus with it; he stood 
up on the pony, and his sister was the 
The picture of his careless 


The simple, 


hay be 


used to get into his 


ring-master. 
childhood reflected a deeper pathos upon 
his troubled present, and he sighed again. 

His father said, as they 
through the barn: ‘‘Some of the best peo- 
ple I’ve ever known what were 
called worldly people. They are apt to 


moved on 


were 


HOPES. 


be 


spl 


sincere, and they have none 


ritual pride, the conceit of 


eousness, Which Ol comes to 


ten 

who are shut up by conscience or 

stance to the study of their own motiy 

and actions.” 
‘IT don't think she was one of that 

kind,” said Dan 

But 


} 
POOUNESS, 


“Oh, I don't know that she was 
the 


would be 


chances of happiness, of 


vreater with a less self-centred 
person—for you.” 
Ah, ves! 


7s 4 . 1! 
CAUSE 


said Dan 
hadn't it in 
With a man 


woman had better be 


bitter 
to 


For Die 


ly. hie be 


frank with her like me, a 


a little seampish too! 


Father, Leould get over the loss; she might 


have died, and | eould have got over that 
but I can’t get over being to blame.’ 


“T don't ld 


morse,” father. 


think indulge in 
fl 


thing so useless, so depraving, as that. 


any re 


said s heres ho 


if 
you see your wrong, it’s for your warn 
ing, not for your destruction.” 
Dan 


morseful 


not 
: : 
had 


1 } 
much to biame; 


was really feeling very re 


hat he was 


never felt 
but he had an 


he 
intellect 
ual perception of the ease. and he thought 
that he ought to feel remorseful; it wasthis 
persuasion that he took for an emotion. 
He continued to look very disconsolate 
‘Come,” said his father, touching his 
want to brood 


It 


you 


arm, ‘‘I don't 


these things. 


you upon 


no manner of 
cood., | to New York 
next week and look after that Lafflin pro 
If it’s what he thinks—if 
really cast his brass patterns without air 


can do 


want to 


oro 


he can 


cess. 
holes—it will revolutionize our business. 
[ want to get hold of him.” 

The Portuguese cook was standing in 
the basement door which they passed at 
the back of the house. He saluted father 
and son with a glittering smile. 

‘* Hello, Joe!” 

** Ah, Joe!” 
his hat to the 
off. 

‘“What a brick you 
thought Dan. His heart 
notion of getting away from Ponkwasset; 


said Dan. 
said the father; he touched 


cook, who snatched his cap 


father ! 
leaped at the 


are, 


he perceived how it had been irking him 
to stay. ‘If you think I could manage 
it with Lafflin 

‘*Oh, I think you could. 
slippery chap.” 

Dan laughed for pleasure and pain 


He's another 


at 
his father’s joke. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 








DEAD 


SY THE REV. Jt 
. English, to gain lia, have had 
to conquer th rtuguese, the French, 


IS ho chapter 

a stronger 
] 
H 


proot 


allt 


consummate 


‘avery oe nglo-Saxon character 


Lhan this ludian episode 


proves the qualit 


lishman’s mind, that his skill in planning 
is commensurate with his power to bring 


to pass, and that in both he has been as 


home on the banks of the Indus 


res aS ont 


y ie Thames, the Tweed. 
and the St. Lawrence 


The story the 


tor wild relig 


Portuguese in India is 
lous romance. 
old affair, its very memories 
blotted out by thie large later 

the 


» Portuguese 


Saxon conquests and 

th The idea 
was never fully in 
had 
western 


But 
u 


oe along the 


no sooner 


they 
coast, 
and Bassein, than the mis 
ven s iperseded tne passion 
cis Xavier determined to 

s in this land what they 
heart 


plans 


} Was 
IS desperate energy hesi 


dno more in the presence ol 


the pagan 
millions of India than if th os 
few scores of Mexican 


What was 


hn land, 


iad been a 
Aztees 
An 


Its vast j ingles had not 


India in those days? 
I1KHOW 
vet been disturbed by the 


the E 


splendot 


in and dog of 
iropean hunter. There was native 
D4 yond all conception of the Oc- 
cidental world. The tribes could destr \ 
the great 


nothing about it. 


each other and nations of Eu 
The Mo 


centuries of des 


rope L<HOoOW 


hammedan, after many 
perate effort, had at last crossed the In- 
dus, and swept down its valley and that 

the Ganges, the table 
land to the them, and reached 
the narrowing of the peninsula, and laved 


and filed over 


south of 


himself in the equatorial surf at CapeCom 
He built up the great Mogul Em- 
pire, with its varying capitals of Lahore, 


orin 


Delhi,and Agra, which was now beginning 


to show signs of decay. The Portuguese 


PORTUGUESE 


HN } 


CITY 


HURST, 


IN INDIA, 


D.D 


came in this stage of decadence 


His thought 


sailor 


was for gold, and to take 


back to Portugal and live behind his gild 


| jalousie in splendid idleness in his fay 
With him 

Brazil is a 
American proof of how the two 


i 
Or Lisbon 


home came the 


Jesuit missionary. strong 
men com- 


bined for a complete conquest. Nay 


was sometimes added a third Ue 


there 

: ete 3 ; ; 
soldier and the knight. Put these three 
together, and you have the Brazilian con 
quest, The same applies to the Spaniard 
in Mexico. The sailor, the soldier, and the 
priest, by a strong triple alliance, brok« 
of the Aztee and the Inea 


and built up the Spanish politico-ecclesi 


up the old life 


astical system Which has only come to 
dissolution in our day. In the Indian 
case there were only two Portuguese chat 


the and the The 


courtly knight staid away, save as goy 


acters, sailor priest. 
ernor and aids to administer law in the 
the king. The romance was not 
wild enough to attract him. 


name of 


Goa was the great centre of this n 
life in India. It 
midway between the 


Portuguese lies about 
harbor of Bombay 
; 


and Cape Comorin, and in the 
was 


old day Ss 


a natural outlet for the productions 


of that vast and rich country which con 


stitutes the Mysore. During the present 
century the railroad system of India has 
left Goa quite in the rear. 


vast 


It isa city of 
ruins Just 
now, however, there are indications that 


the fine harbor will be utilized as a point 


It is only a memory. 


¢ 


ol departure fora new railway for a new 
piercing of the Mysore. But if Goa rises 
as a commercial city once more, it will be 
the great 


ruined 


at the expense of Portuguese 
The 


monasteries must soon disappear. 


cathedrals and 
No one 


can now conceive its former importance 


memorials. 


as a great Jesuit capital. It was a Euro 
pean fashion for long years to make rich 
cifts,from every part of the Roman Cath- 
world, to the of Goa. 
Prince and peasant in Europe were in 
duced to send thither their offerings, in 
the belief that nowhere was there a more 
promising field for the conversion of mill 
ions. One after another there arose in 
this vicinity buildings which would have 
adorned the broadest streets in Lisbon. 
Schools arose like mushrooms. Native 


olie institutions 
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: sajue Ames one 
RE Ee ee 


CITADEI 


children were gathered in from the out 
lying country, crucifixes hung about their 
necks, and they were taught the whole 
ceremonial of the mother Church. Stu 
dents to a great number were in quick 
training for the priesthood. Xavier went 
up the coast to Bassein, then down to the 
Cape, and up the coast of the Bay of Ben 
gal: and, not satisfied with his Indian 
achievements, went to China and Japan, 
and gathered in communicants by the 
same methods—a mere compromise with 
the heathen faiths—which he had adopted 
in western India. A single sermon and 
a dash of water made the Hindu a Chris 
tian. 

The first collapse of Goa as a mission 
ary centre came with the native conquest 
of the Portuguese. But there was still a 
hope, and a great one, that with the now 
rising French power in India there might 
be a Roman Catholic restoration, and a 
new field for Jesuit operations. Yet 
France, while Romanist, does not put 
her political machinery at the mercy of 


her priesthood. She lets her priests take 
care of the ecclesiastical life. Goa, in 
the case of final’ French occupation, 
might continue its work of propagand 
ism, but the Church would have to look 
after the work and foot all the bills. But 
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GATE 


the final collapse came when the battle 
of Plassy was fought, and Clive claimed 
all India for England. This sealed the 
fate of Goa Its harbor now shelters only 
an occasional ship. The streets are grass 
grown. The vast churches are piles of 
hopeless ruins. 

Bassein was to northern India what 
Goa was to the southern region. Its 
field was even more promising, for the 
territory which it commanded was broad 
er, and embraced the two greatest valleys 
ofall Asia. Xavier had his keen eye upon 
it, and three times visited it, and kept up 
a correspondence with the ecclesiastical 
leaders of the place. He came in the 
wake of the founder of Bassein as a cen 
tre of Portuguese authority in India, 
Nuno da Cunha, who ruled here from 
1529 to 1538, and whose praises were sung 
by Camoens: 


“Then the fierce Sampaio shall be succeeded by 
Cunha, who the helm long time 
guide ; 
The lofty towers of Chalé [Chaul] ie 
on high, 
While famous Dio shall tremble 
tried. 
Strong Bacaim [Bassein] shall not 
deny, 
But not without bloodshed; Melique with hum- 
bled pride 
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While Bassein was a commercial and 
political centre, and was held by Portu 
cuese troops, and strongly fortified, it was 
Still Stronger as a base of ecclesiastical 
propagandism, The religious idea domi- 
nated over all, The absorption of all the 
hoarded wealth by the Chureh, and the 
city in which the Jesuits really subsidized 
the military force of the Portuguese in In 
dia to strengthen their position, form a 
most entertaining chapter in the Indo 
Kuropean life of two centuries ago, Bas 
sein is an island, hugging the shore close 
ly, about thirty miles north of Bombay. 
The Portuguese fortified it by running a 
great wall around it, with towers and pro 
jections and all the appliances for long 
defence It Was honey combed with se 
eret chambers for stores in case of siege. 
From its parapets one could see ata creat 
distance vessels approaching the coast, 
while from its peculiar relation to the 
land an enemy from the interior could be 
resisted w ith every hope of Success. This 
island, with its bold headland, pushed its 
nose boldly out into the sea, tempted its 
owners to fortify it, build upon it, and pre- 
pare to hold it for all the ages to come. 

The relations of the Portuguese to the 
Mogul rulers of the north were anything 
but fixed. But these rulers conceived the 
idea of using the Portuguese as allies 
against other intruders. Now friendly 
and now hostile, these Moguls, who sat 
on jewelled thrones and made the whole 
Eastern world tremble at the mere men 
tion of their names, found it to their ad 
vantage, after long meditation, to have 
such daring sailors as the Portuguese in 
alliance with them. They could be car- 
riers of their goods and the fruits of their 
soil to the Western markets. They could 
check the newly coming English too, who 
were just now showing too decided a taste 
for Indian life, and showed a suspicious 
love of Hindu adventure. Hence, when 
the Portuguese would build up Bassein, 
and make it a strong fortress for war and 
an ecclesiastical centre in peace, the Mo 
guls had little to fear. They let them go 
on without disturbance. In due time, 
however, the upstart Mahrattas, who had 
risen on the ruins of the vast Mogul Em- 
pire, saw no use for the Portuguese in 
India at all. They resolved on their de 


* Lusiad, canto x., Ixi. (Mitchell’s version). 
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parture, and hence conquered Bassein, in 
the year 1750, as the key to their whol 
position, The Portuguese had dominate: 
there two hundred and nineteen years, bu 
had now fired their last gun. The strife of 
the Mahrattas with the English was lone 
and bitter. They were at last conquered 
however, and after holding Bassein six 
ty-eight years, surrendered it to the Eng 
lish in 1818,when it was incorporated wit] 
the Bombay Presidency. 

{ had planned for a visit to Bassein 
when in Bombay, just after coming from 
Kurope, but failed to tind the needed 
day. However, on the completion of my 
Indian tour, when returning from the 
Punjab, I found my opportunity. But 
the discomfort was extreme. I reached 
the railway station from Jaipore about 
three o'clock in the morning. There was 
not a place where I could find even fair 
accommodation for the rest of the night 
In most of the Indian stations one ean se 
cure a room, where he may spread his 
bedding, which he must take with him on 
all his journeying, on a plain bed frame, 
and so pass the night, and get his meals 
in the restaurant department. But this 
time there was no room for a most weary 
traveller... I was referred to a bungalow 
a few hundred yards from the station 
On going there, and being shown the 
room, it had a most woe-begone appear- 
ance, and seemed far from inviting to even 
the most sleepy occupant. There were too 
many crevices, and I feared insects large 
and small. I returned to the station, and 
half sat and half reclined until the broad 
daylight. After a frugal breakfast, I en 
waged a bullock cart for the four miles 
and a half to the town or fort of old Bas 
sein. There are no springs to the typical 
bullock cart, and your best position is to 
sit flat on the bottom of the contrivance. 
If you have a tuft of hay for a cushion, 
that is clear gain. My two little bullocks 
started off in frisky style, and in an hour 
[ was within the narrow and winding 
streets of the town which has grown up 
outside the old one, and yet must have 
had its beginnings even during the exist- 
ence of the original Bassein. The scenery 
from the station to Bassein proper is 
charming, and I thoroughly enjoyed it, 
notwithstanding the many and almost dis- 
locating motions of the eart. Fields of 
rice and various other grain stretch out 
on either hand. Here and there was a 
pond, which was all radiant with the sa- 
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full 


One of the most conspicuous objects on 


ered lotus in flower and fragrance. 
vetting fairly into the village was a ruin 
<d echureh. Its walls and roof were en 
tire. but it was in wretched condition 
Its 


windows were 


a curiosity, the first | 


AN ry Ws 


tf 


CATHEDRAI 


had seen in India where the panes were 
of the pearl-oyster shell. cut thin, and 
about an inch and a half square. This 
The labor 


of making great windows of such small 


was the Portuguese window. 


pieces of shell neatly cut and smoothed 


must have been immense, even for one 


building. At least one-half the lignt was 
obstructed by the shell strata, and when 
one adds to this the wooden framing for 
the shells, there must have been a consid 
erable addition to the semi-opaqueness 


But then this is India, and it is always a 


study to keep out the glare of the sun. 

I soon left the town behind, and came 
upon a rising ground by a winding road, 
through a thick grove of mango and pee- 
pul trees. Off to the left stood the grim 
ruins of the old fort. I had now crossed 
the bridge,and so had passed upon the 
island of which about 
miles long and two miles broad. 


four 


This, 


Bassein, is 


PORTUGUESE 


OF 


CITY IN INDIA 


nearly three centuries ago, was a very par 


Portug 


adise of and 


ese enterprise luxu 
rv on the one hand, and of Jesuit worldly 


Anv wavy that | 


lace 


sdom on the other 


turn brought me 


to face with 


No »W 


asl 


ruined cathedral 


JOSEPH 


only the bare walls without ceiling 
roof, and then I found myself walking 
over the marble slabs, with nearly effaced 
inseriptions, which covered the of 


The 


dead underlay the entire nave and choir 


or 


dust 
Portuguese ecclesiastics and fidalgos, 
of the chureh 


Some of the towers lean 


ed at threatening angles, and vet in sever 
al cases it seemed safe enough to climb to 
the top of the wall and overlook this weird 
of ruin. 
rose in graceful « 
the portal to the 


scene There were arches which 
ves from one side of 
Yet at the key 
stone there was a depression in many in- 


other. 


stances which made it the part of wisdom 
not to linger directly in the neighborhood 
of any of them. Occasionally the central 
part of the wall had fallen outright, and 
left the jagged ends of the ruin on either 
hand. 

Great pains had been taken to orna 


ment the choir. Here was an elaborate 
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sculpture, only fraements of which could 
be seen in scattered pediments and capi- 
tals, and bits of the carved shafts them 
selves Where the walls had been less 
disturbed by the ravages of war and the 
elements there still remained tablets in 
memory of ecclesiastic or civic officers 
whose lamp of life had gone out here, far 
away from the dear Portugal which they 
left behind, but hoped in every case to see 
again and die beneath the Western sun. 

The Cathedral of St. Joseph is one of 
the most nearly complete of all the ruins. 
The great square tower which forms the 
portal still stands, and has to this day its 
gallery at the top, and even the ornament 
al work about its balustrade. Over the 
entrance one reads, in Portuguese, the still 
perfect inscription in stone: 

‘In the year 1601, being Archbishop 
Primate, the most Illustrious Sr.Dom Frei 
Aleixo de Menezes, and Vicar the Rev. 
Pedro Galvao Pereira, this Matriz was 
rebuilt.” 


This tower is a most inviting point for 


a curious ascent. But Da Cunha in his 
history tells us that he tried it, but on 
finding two steps crumbling beneath his 


feet he was compelled to beat a hasty re 
treat. No ruinin Bassein gives one a fair- 
er idea of the splendor of these edifices 
when the Portuguese held undisputed 
sway here, and Goa and Bassein wrought 
hand in hand for bringing the millions of 
India beneath the Jesuits’ crosier. Here 
were belfries which had sent out their 
sweet chimes over land and water in the 
days long gone by. Then there were 
lancet - windows, side chapels, richly 
carved archways, and majestic pillars the 
entire length of the nave, all of such lav 
ish wealth of sculpture and ornament as 
would have delighted Lisbon itself. The 
rebuilder of this cathedral died in Goa, 
but beeause of his relation to Bassein his 
remains were transferred here. 

The church of St. Antonio was in its 
time one of the most imposing of the en- 
tire group on the island of Bassein. It 
seems to have been built by Fra Antonio 
do Porto, who figured largely in the Jes- 
uit operations for the conquest of India. 
He destroyed two hundred Hindu pago- 
das, built eleven churches, and converted 

that is, in his way—ten thousand one 
hundred and fifty natives to Christianity. 

The Franciscan church, or monastery 

for it seems to have combined the two 
qualities—was, however, the grandest of 


all these ecclesiastical structures. It di 
vided with that of St. Francis in Goa the 
honor of having chief authority in India 
Several other churches were affiliated 
with it. The lateral chapels in the ruin 
are still to be recognized, and contain 
many tombstones. 

I was bewildered with this wonderful 
scene. From one view I went to another, 
expecting to find that in some cases at 
least these relics of gJhe Portuguese past 
would repeat themselves. But in no in 
stance was this the fact. Each had its 
well-defined individuality. Where a 
church had a supporting monastery, the 
space covered by the latter, as with the 
Franciscan and Jesuit’s monasteries, was 
at once imposing and immense. The old 
paths where the monks walked were quite 
obstructed by the tangled creepers. The 
walls had lost their perpendicular, and 
now and then had tumbled to the ground, 
but it was easy to see the entire outline. 
The sacred edifices were in all stages of 
decay. Some were such complete ruins 
that not even a memorial tablet was long 
er in place, but had tumbled into the mass 
of stones and been broken into small 
pieces, Even the palaces of the General 
of the North and the Captain of Bassein 
are utter wrecks, only the broken walls 
and bastions and tumbling portals re 
maining to tell of the former splendor of 
the place, and its importance in the eye 
of Portugal and the daring and never 
resting Xavier. 

In one section my guide became uncer 
tain of his way, and we proceeded with 
caution. We were in a thick jungle, 
and could see only a short distance ahead 
of us. The path was overgrown, and | 
was intent on getting out of the tangled 
brushwood. All at once we emerged into 
the clear sunshine and an open space 
Here there broke on my vision still anoth 
er splendid view of a cathedral, with all 
its vast proportions, and yet far gone in 
wall and campanile. I was not looking 
for it, but only for an egress from the 
place, for already I had been surfeited 
with these wrecks of the Portuguese past, 
when all India wa’ the dream of Xavier, 
and its wealth was the hope of Portugal's 
richest traders. But this too I was not 
willing to leave until I had gone along 
the old nave, looked at its displaced tab- 
lets, and clambered over the roots and 
knolls which surrounded its vast walls. 

One feature of this strange place sur- 




















A DEAD PORTUGUESE CITY IN INDIA. 





prised me more than any work of the Por 


tuguese priest, governor, or factor. | 
mean the prodigies of vegetation. The 


custard apple, the mango, and the peepul 
tree grow here with a wild luxuriance 
which positively defies deseription. The 
English throughout India take pains to 
keep in order the palaces of the Mogul 
dynasty and other remnants of the past 
rulers. But here in Bassein there seems 
to be next to no effort to keep these ruins 
from going into shapeless masses of de 
cay. Some of the better preserved appear 
to have had an occasional sweeping, but 
not of recent date. The rank vegetation 
has taken possession of them all. Just 
within the walls where Portuguese fidal 
gos sat with their wives and children 
and listened to St. Francis, amid all the 
wealth and pageantry for which the Por 
tuguese rule in Bassein was famed, there 
now grow tall trees with immense trunks, 
their topmost boughs higher even than 
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the walls, and hanging 


down the exterior 
of the 


walls, and meeting the branches of 
the trees of less sacred growth. Trees 
have taken root on the walls themselves, 
and sent down their long roots into the 
crevices of the rocks and struck the earth, 
and then twisted the very walls out of 
place, and grasped whole masses of solid 
rock, and now hold them in 


their firm 
embrace 


The creepers, not slender vines, 
but gigantic trees, have thrust their roots 
beneath the very walls of the churches, 
and shot out their arms into the 


lancet 
windows, and 


gone up the sides of the 
campanile, and expanded into vast um 
brellas, which hang over every side of the 
carved baleony, as though to hide it from 
the glare of the sun No woodman’s axe 
is here. Nature, beneath this prodigal] 
Indian sky, grows with a lavish and rapid 
splendor, and defies all the patience of the 
architect, and hides the finest toil of the 
sculptor’s chisel. These vines spare no 
thing. Where the tree cannot penetrate 
the mass of rocks, its roots run down 
either side of bastion or wall until they 


reach the earth, and then penetrate it 
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such force that the severest mon 


soons of Mav and summer do not destroy 


thelr perpendiculal These trees do hot 
seem to die, but to live on and grow 
larger, and send out their branches with 
such a wild prodigality that they enter 
any window and climb over any projec 
tio! 


Then, in addition to the trees of creep- 
Ing proclivities, one sees the cocoa palm 
every where It has no vines, but it still 
asserts its rights It stands alone, and 
grows right beside a church portal, and 
fans the archway with its bold fronds 
The dead leaves lie in all directions, but 
they have only given place to still larger 
ones, which are beautiful and vigorous in 
their new growth. The smaller shrubbery 
is made up of many a species. It would 
require a very close examination of the 
botany of India to identify them. But 
here in Bassein they make a jungle such 
as I did not see an approach to in Ceylon. 
The tendency every where, except with 
palms, is to vines. The strings from the 
trunks shoot off at all angles, catch upon 
larger shrubbery, grow into a tangled 
mass, and instead of being stifled and 
coming to a halt, strike out again, find 
new holding-places, and grow into even 
larver masses The soil becomes a thick 
mould, and ts infested with any number 
of reptiles, which here in Bassein find 
only an occasional traveller to disturb 
their composure. Beneath some of the 
churches there are secret passages, and in 
their best days it is most likely that all 
the larger ones had in this way an under 
ground connection, 

One cannot help thinking, while wan 
dering amid this scene of desolation, of 
the old Portuguese days. The Governor 
General of India, who lived here, was sup 
ported by an immense salary. He had 
his rich retainers and vast household, who 
lived in such splendor as none in Portu- 
gal besides the royal family had ever en 
Jove d Then the bells sent out theirchimes 
from the many campaniles, and the con 
gregations gathered for worship, and all 
the elaborate ritual of Romanism was 
conducted with a splendor and leisure 
quite in keeping with the hopes for the 
occupation, some day, of all India. The 
ladies, each with several attendants, com 
ing from the splendid homes which sur 
rounded Bassein on the water-front, were 
attired in the richest silks and adorned 
With the rarest jewels which the India of 
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that day could supply. The musie had 
lost none of its rich melody b* coming 
the long distance from Portugal. It was 
cultivated on Indian soil as a special 
ageney for winning the Hindu to the new 
faith from the West Large place was 
given to the choir in the service here, and 
there was no haste to leave the sacred edi 
fice until the last notes had died away in 
the broad Space behind the high altar, 

It isa curious question in ethnography, 
What has been the fate of the Portuguese 
descendants in India? The conversion to 
Christianity was never fundamental, and 
there is a much wider difference between 
the present race of Portuguese and the 
English Christians than between the na 
tive Hindus and the Portuguese. The 
Portuguese intermarried with natives, and 
in time almost all the Iberian character 
istics of feature and form disappeared. 
The matter of faith and language alone 
remained. In the steamer by which I 
went from Colombo to Tuticorin, on the 
main-land, just a trifle above Cape Como 
rin, and the centre of the pearl fishery, the 
whole deck was filled by these Portuguese 
Christians of to-day. I could not have 
discovered that they were Christians at all 
but from the erucifix which hung from 
their dirty necks. They wore the native 
costume, which was scanty enough, and 
could not have cost, new, more than three 
or four rupees. They had all the thrift 
lessness of the lower Hindu eastes, and 
were ignorant in the extreme. Yet they 
were so-called Christians, and the direct 
offspring of the Portuguese missions plant 
ed by Francis Xavier around the Indian 
coast, from Bassein in the northwest 
around to the Cape, and then nearly up 
to Madras, on the Bay of Bengal. 

The question forces itself upon one, as 
he walks away from the vast ruins of 
former Portuguese glory in Bassein, what 
if those people were to-day dominant over 
the two hundred and fifty millions of In 
dia? <A strange Providence has ordered 
otherwise. Had the masters, civie and 
ecclesiastic, in Bassein, conducted them- 
selves properly, and in carrying on trade 
and planting missions been fair types of 
the Christian colonist, there is no likeli 
hood that they would have been disturb 
ed, but their influence would have ex 
tended throughout the great valleys of 
both the Ganges and the Indus. But nei 
ther Hindu nor Mohammedan could see 
unselfishness in their measures. Theirs 
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were the greed for gold, pride for the 
Church, and a lust for hasty, violent, and 
So, when the Mah 
rattas conquered Bassein, and paved the 
way unwittingly for the final triumph of 
the English, they were only helping India 
to her certain Protestant destiny. 


numerous converts. 


There are many of these Portuguese in 
Bombay, a race of themselves. All the 
waiters in the hotel where I lodged are of 
the same race. They are people who ney 
er rise above a very low level. 

The Portuguese Roman Catholic here, 
and all over India, is a poor commentary 
on the character of the first converts un 
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der Xavier. They have churches here 
and there, but of such quality is their ser 
vice that one finds it but little above the 
average Hindu worship. No wonder is 
it that the native Hindu, in endeavoring 
to measure the full worth of Christianity, 
thinks first of all of the Christians who 
have been longest in India, and hesitates 
long and seriously before accepting our 
Protestant Christianity. He looks at char 
acter, the Portuguese type, and may well 
wonder what he and his offspring could 
gain by the poor exchange. But the Por 
Protestant Christi 
anity is the conquering force to-day 


tucuese is in decline. 


SONG. 


WITHER 


LOV’D a lasse, a faire one, 


As faire as 
She Was, indeed, 
Another Sheba 


eer Was seene;: 
a rare one, 
queen , 


But, foole, as then I was, 


| thought she 
But, now, alasse! 


lov’d me foo: 
sh’as left me, 


Fak PO, le PO, loo. 


ed 


lt 


was 
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BUT, NOW, ALASSE! SH’AS LEFT ME.’ 
























Her haire, like gold, did glister ; 
Each eye was like a starre; 

She did surpasse her sister, 
Which past all others farre: 

She would me hony call; 
She'd. oh, she’d kisse me too! 

But, now, alasse! sh’as left me, 
Fal PO, / PO, loo. 
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‘THE BOATMEN THERE STOOD READIE.”’ 


In summer-time, to Medley 
My love and I would goe 
The boatmen there stood readie 
My love and I to rowe 5 
For ereame there would we eall, 
For cakes, and for prunes too ; 
But, now, alasse! sh’as left me, 


Fal TO, Le PO, loo. 








4 LOVE 


“SHE WAS MY ONELY SWEETING 
Many a merry meeting 
My love and I have had: 
She was my onely sweeting; 
She made my heart full glad 
The teares stood in her eyes, 


Like to the morning-dew : 
But, now, alasse! sh’as left me, 


Fak ro. iy PO, loo. 


SONG 
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And as abroad we walked, 
As lovers’ fashion is, 
Oft, as we sweetly talked, 
The sun would steale a kisse: 
The winde upon her lips 
Likewise Host sweetly blew: 
But, now, alasse! sh’as left me, 


Falere. lero. loo. 


[ler cheekes were like the cherrie, 
Iler skin as white as snow; 

When she was blyth and merrie, 
She angel-like did show: 

Iler wast exceeding small, 
The tives did fit her shoo: 

But. now, alasse! sh’as left me, 


fale PO, le PO, loo. 





In summer-time or winter 
She had her heart’s desire: 
I stil did scorne to stint her 
Irom sugar, sacke, or fire: 
The world went round about; 
No eares we ever knew; 
But. now, alasse! sh’as left me, 


kal TO. li PO, loo. 


5 


As we walked home together, 
At midnight, through the towne, 
To keepe away the weather, 
Ore her I'd east my gowne; 
No colde my love should feele, 
Whate’er the heavens could doe ; 
But, now, alasse! sh’as left me, 
Fal PO, le TC. loo. 


1 
} 


ee 


Like doves we would be billing, 
And c¢lip and kisse so fast, 
Yet she would be unwilling 
That I should kisse the last: 
Theyre Judas kisses now, 
Since that they prov’d untrue; 
For, now, alasse! sh’as left me, 


Fak PO, li TO. loo. 


ee a Oe 


To maidens’ vowes and swearing 
Ileneeforth no credit give; 
You may give them the hearing, 
But never them beleeve: 

They are as false as faire, 
Uneonstant, fraile, untrue ; 

lor mine, alasse! hath left me, 
Falero, lero, loo. ° 
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A LOVE SONG. 





“THE BIRD TO OTHERS FLEW.” 


"Twas I that paid for all things, 
‘Twas others dranke the wine; 
I cannot now reeall things, 
Live but a foole to pine : 
’Twas I that beat the bush, 
The bird to others flew: 
For she, alasse! hath left me. 
Falero, lero, loo. 
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If ever that Dame Nature, 
For this false lover’s sake, 
Another pleasing creature 
Like unto her would make, 
Let her remember this, 
To make the other true; 
For this, alasse! hath left me, 
kalero, lero, loo. 


No riches, now, can raise me, 
No want make me despaire, 
No miserie amaze me, 
Nor yet for want I eare: 

I have lost a world it selfe. 
My earthly heaven, adue! 
Since she, alasse! hath left me, 

kal ro, /i PO, loo. 
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, HERE AND THERE IN THE SOUTH. 
? BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 
IV.—AMONG THE BAYOUX 
( UR old clergyman and his wife soon felt at home 

New Orleans. 
their new friends, but 


in 
They were both warmly welcomed by) 

with a difference. There was always 
a difference in the way in which the world accepted thes 


; two. Mrs. Ely was honest, keen, observant, and civil enough 
ye (usually) to keep her prejudices out of sight. Madame de 
$. Parras and’ her 


friends were ready 
to talk pleasantly 
to her, to discuss 
the Exposition, or 
the mud, or the last 
new fashion’ or 
book. But there 
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rs¢ stopped She came ho 

irer to their real selves than if they had 

Dullt up each in a cell like the an 

inchorites, with only their eyes look 
r through the wall 

e-minded old man, with 

and fiery zeal in your 

tle jokes, was every 

Men intrusted their 

eS to hilm., young iris 

m their innocent plans, and 

ting by the fire at night, told 

children who had played on 

ah! such a little while ago!), 

vho were gone, never to come again. 

There are still men in the world who, like 

the ancient prophets, have a gift of heal 

Ing and all hurt and wounded creatures, 

knowing it, come near them. 


Every day Mr. Ely felt the differenc 
between the Latin American race 


surrounded him and the more logical] 
thinner-blooded people with whom he w 
more familiar. ** And every day,” he to 
Colonel Moequard, ** lam more convinces 


that I should have been born here 
The color and fire which these mer 
and women put into life, their gavety, 
their melancholy ‘ their Mnconsequence, all 
seemed natural to him. He should hav: 
entertained his friends by the score, 
shouted for King Rex on Mardi-Gras 
One day he and his wife lost their way 
in the French quarter, and Louis, who 
was a merchant of candles, undertook to 
set them right, and Jacques, the cobbler. 
left his bench on the banquette to disput 
as to the cars they should take, and his 
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OLD ROOKERY, 


wife, baby in arms, with a red kerchief on 
her head, came to help him, and Baptiste 
and his wife, and all the boys playing 
morra, followed, and the whole troop es- 
corted them to the corner, anxious, chat- 
tering, watching them out of sight, and 
waving them good luck. 

‘“What a noisy rabble!” said Mrs. Ely, 
with a groan of relief, as they escaped. 

But her husband looked back, laughing. 
It flashed on him that in some state of be- 
ing he had been Baptiste or the cobbler, 
and had chattered and sat singing in the 
sun, and had so thrown himself vehement- 
ly into trifles with tears and laughter. 

They paused a minute, waiting, until a 
funeral should pass, to cross the street. 


THER 


EK IN THE SOUTH 


rece a 7t 


=e 


NEW ORLEANS 


‘*Entrez! entrez!” cried a shrill 
behind them, and a woman, very lean and 
ragged, threw open the door of her cellar. 


Like herself, it needed water badly. 


voice 


But 
the bed had a canopy of Turkey red mus 
lin looped up with bunches of old paper 
flowers, and on the wall hung gay prints 
of the Virgin and of St. Agnes, decorated 
with of lace and tinsel rosettes 
The woman herself, with all her lean pov 

erty, had brilliant eyes and a pleasant 
smile, and welcomed them with a sort of 
airy grace. 


scraps 


‘They decorate their misery, and even 
their religion!” cried Mrs. Ely, with a vin 
dictive horror, as she hurried away. 

But her husband that he 


had 


said 
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caught sight of the photograph of a baby 
framed in a rag of black crépe, and fast 


ened to the breast of the Virgin. ‘*The 


poor woman gave her dead child to that 
other mother in heaven. I can’t find 
fault with her, Sarah, nor with her poor 
little S\ mbol.”’ 

‘*Rank superstition!’ muttered Mrs. 
Ely 

The old clergyman perceived soon after 
this that his little friend Betty and her 
crandmother had fallen into some trouble 
or perplexity. Even Mrs. Ely discover 
ed it 

‘Money difficulties, no doubt,” she 
said. ‘* Trouble of that kind is common 
enough in the South. But it loses the sting 
here it has with us, for these people do 
not feel it a disgrace to be poor. They 
are incomprehensible to me.” 

‘IT do not think any anxiety of that 
kind would distress our friends so deeply 
as they are now,” said Mr. Ely, gently. 
‘*Madame de Parras has a certain stoical 
philosophy underneath her French viva- 
city which would not let her succumb to 
petty annoyances.” 

‘So you call a bill that can’t be paid a 
petty annoyance!” retorted Mrs. Ely, se- 
verely. 

‘It is no trouble of that kind with our 
friend,” said Major Pogue. ‘It is no se- 
cret; but itdates back a long way. Olave 
de Parras, Betty’s father, inherited all his 
father’s estates. He was an affectionate, 
weak, light-hearted fellow, just the man 
to be the prey of asharper who knew how 
to win his friendship. A Colonel Jean 
Vaudry, from Point Coupée, soon took 
him in hand, made a drunkard of him, 
and then a gambler, and when he had 
sucked him dry, threw him off. De Parras 
had spent every dollar he had, and died 
at thirty, when Betty was a baby in her 
eradle. Old Vaudry came back to New 
Orleans about a year ago, a mere wreck 
in mind and body. He has been lying 
ill in one of the hospitals for months.” 

‘*Serves him right!” exclaimed Mrs. Ely. 
‘*Oh, I tell you, Major, there is justice in 
this world, as‘well as in the next!” 

‘* He suffers terribly from some incura- 
ble disease,” said the Major. ‘‘ Madame 
de Parras hears of him from the good Sis- 
ters every day, and fears he will die be 
fore he has made his peace with God. 
She has offered to go to him, to be friends 
with him before he dies, but he will not 


1 
see her. 








Mrs. Ely drew a long breath. ‘‘ Cer 
tainly she is acting like a good Christian 
I don’t believe I could do that.” 

Colonel Mocquard had entered while the 


Major was speaking. ‘‘ De Parras should 
have shot the scoundrel like a dog!” he 
said, hastily. ‘‘ But, as he is alive, it is 


Madame de Parras’s part to forgive him, 
assuredly. So our Church teaches.” 

‘Oh, any Christian Church would teach 
the same,” rejoined Mrs. Ely, quickly. 

‘But 

‘* If he was her friend, kindness to him 
would be easy enough,” said Mocquard, 
gravely; ‘‘but being her enemy, it is her 
duty, she being a woman.” 

A week later Madame de Parras sent 
for Mr. Ely. She was seated in her easy 
chair, disabled by rheumatism. Betty, in 
her street dress, stood beside her. Both 
were laboring under strong excitement. 

‘*My little girl wishes your escort for 
her and her maid,” said the old lady, try 
ing to smile. ‘* You are so kind to her, 
and you are aman of God. She is going 
to the hospital. There is there a poor 
miserable, who goes soon to die. He will 
better rest in his grave if he is forgiven 
by—by those whom he has wronged. Go, 
my child. Tell him that Olave de Parras’s 
mother and child forgive him; tell him 
that we will have masses said for the re 
pose of his soul.” 

When they left the room, Colonel Moce- 
quard followed them, walking, as Mr. Ely 
noticed, on the other side of Betty, as if he 
had the right to protect her. They passed 
in silence through the French quarter. It 
was a dark, gusty day; the quaint foreign- 
looking streets were in deep shadow, and 
the wind sobbed through them fitfully. 

setty’s face, usually smiling and full 
of arch coquetry, was set and colorless, 
and her soft eyes were dull. She had 
hardly strength enough for her high pur- 
pose. The two men kept guard over her, 
alike awed and silent. 

Suddenly she stopped. ‘‘Ah, mon 
Dieu! we are too late!” she cried, point- 
ing to a square of black-bordered paper 
hanging to a lamp-post. On it was the 
picture of a tomb’ and weeping-willows, 
and below, in the old French fashion of 
a hundred years ago, the passer-by was 
‘‘prié dassister au convoi et a l’enterre- 
ment de feu Jean Vaudry, natif de France, 
décédé ce matin, Aagé de soixante-neuf 
ans. Le corps est exposé rue Ste. Anne, 
au lAsile. Dela part de sa famille.” 
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They stood a moment uncertain; then evidently the mother of a family—poor, 
turned and quietly retraced their steps. shabby, and hungry-looking—kneeled be- 
Betty drew her veil over her face, crying side him, muttering her prayers in Span 


silently. ish; some men, negroes, Irish, and Ital 
‘“You are too late, my child,” whisper- ians, from the market, baskets or wooden 


ed Mr. Ely. ** But God knows.’ pails on their arms, came in from time to 
When they came to the Ca 

thédrale de St. Louis, she went 

quietly into the little passage 

at the left, and entering the old 

church, fell on her knees. The 





negress who accompanied her 
retreated into a corner and took 
out her beads. The old Protes 
tant minister remained in the 
background, his head reverent 
ly bared. He had always been 
used once a year to preach in 
a perfunctory way upon the 
‘errors of Rome,” but he had 
never been in a Roman 
church before. He did 
not see the gilt and 
decorated shrines or the 
burning lamps; nothing 
but the simple faith of 
the child, which made it 
a matter of course for her, be- 
ing in trouble, to kneel and 
pray for help. An old woman, 
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time, and dropped down silently in the 
dark corners. As each rose, crossing him 
self, and went noiselessly out, the heart 
of the good old man went up to God, hop- 
ing that he might have left some of his 
trouble behind 
I too pray for help,” he thought, *‘ but 
I am ashamed to do it so openly. Why ‘ae 
His eves that moment rested on Colonel 
Moequard, who stood, with bowed head, 
near him, watching Betty, with all the 
hunger of a solitary soul in his face. At 
last he went toward her slowly, as_ if 
drawn by a power outside of himself, and 
fell upon his knees beside her. The old 


clergyman went hastily out of the church. 


It seemed to him that he was an intruder. 
They were alone together before God. 
He found a quiet seat under the trees be 
fore the cathedral, and waited for them. 
When they came out they walked side by 
side, and there was a happy shining in 
both of their faces. 

Thatevening Mrs. Ely told her husband 
that Major Pogue and his daughter in 
tended to return to Atlanta next week. 
‘And it is my belief that Colonel Moe 
quard will let the chance slip by of win 
ning Lola. Very well: he never will find 
a better manager or more economical 
house-keeper. She has given me some of 
the most admirable recipes for cheap des- 
serts, and her soups are simply perfect; 
but he is infatuated with the baby face of 
that little De Parras girl.” 

‘Tt is more than that, Sarah. Whena 
man and woman can kneel together with 
their love before God, they can make life 
happy even without good soups and cheap 
recipes 

‘I am not so sure of that,” said Mrs. 
Ely, shaking her head. 


The party which had clung together so 
lone broke up the next week. Colonel 
Mocquard escorted Madame de Parras and 
her granddaughter back to their planta- 
tion, and Mrs. Ely accepted the invitation 
of her friend Miss Pogue to make her a 
visit in Atlanta, while Mr. Ely carried out 
a scheme which he had formed of explor- 
ing the 


bayoux and prairies of western 
Louisiana 

‘It is the first time that he ever pro- 
posed to make a journey without me,” 
Mrs. Ely said to her friend, ‘‘and I give 
him just twenty-four hours to take cold 
and have his pocket picked; then he will 
come post after us to Atlanta.” 


Mr. Ely was a fond husband; yet when 
he found himself alone at early dawn the 
next day on the ferry-boat to Algiers, he 
thought of his favorite hero, Eichendortf's 
Good-for-Nothing, when he turned his 
back on work and wages, and set off, fiddle 
in hand, to explore the lazy, sunny, hap 
py world, The old gentleman took a vi- 
cious delight in jerking off his hat from his 
bald head and standing in a draught, and 
when a whining beggar came up he emp 
tied his pockets of all his loose cash with a 
snap of his fingers to far-off Mrs. Ely and 
the Organized Charity clubs, 

Algiers for nearly a century has been 
the workshop of New Orleans—at times a 
disorderly and rebellious shop enough. 
It looked peaceful, in the chilly morning 
light,as Mr. Ely sauntered about the dry 
docks, waiting for the starting of the train 
on the Morgan and Southern Pacifie Rail- 
way. He was just making friendly ad- 
vances to a couple of villanous - looking 
Lascars who were sunning themselves on 
a hogshead, when a young man_ behind 
him caught his arm and hustled him into 
the train, adding a good-humored punch 
in the ribs. 

‘** Hillo, granddad! you really oughtn’t 
to be gittin’ into sech cutthroat company 
when you're out from home.” 

His protector was a natty youth in a 
new suit of ready-made clothes, with a 
high beaver hat, blue satin cravat, seal 
ring, and shining patent-leather shoes as 
decorations. His hair was cut close to his 
scalp, and hair, scalp, and face to the eye 
lids were burned to a dull terra-cotta hue. 
‘* Set right down thah,” plumping him into 
a seat in the car. ‘*I’m goin’ to smoke. 
I saw you buy your ticket. Sez I, he’s been 
to Orleans to see the sights, same’s me. 

3ut he'll be picked up. Tl look after him. 
Lord ! don’t mention it. Lots uv rank 
strangers a-runnin’ round Orleans now 
lookin’ fur sights. Cow-boys, frinstens. 
They talk uv cow-boys’s if they woz roarin’ 
bulls or rep-tiles. Why”—beaming redly 
down on Mr. Eiy—‘‘ I’m acow-boy. Not 
much uy the rep-tile about me, I reckon” 
stroking down his new lavender trousers. 
He strutted away complacently to the 
smoking-car, while a ponderous old gen- 
tleman, who consisted principally of a fur- 
ry coat, an aquiline nose, whiskers, and a 
huge windy voice, dumped himself hea- 
vily into the seat beside Mr. Ely. 
3een to Exposition, suh 2?” 
‘Yes, I have, I have,” responded Mr. 
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Ely, rubbing his thin hands eagerly. ‘* A 
vast enterprise, sir.” 

‘Vast 2 jk 
to the economic 
American future. 


,normous! An answer, suh, 
problem of the 
It hints that the indus 
trial centeh of the republic will at no dis 
tant day be the South, and her best mar 
ket the Did 
you see no significance in the display of 
our mineral 


creat 


South American continent. 


resources, our agricultural 
ealth, our rapidly increasing manufac 
tures, the 


Mexico, Brazil, 


and in close 


friendly 


juxtaposition 


greetings from 


the West Indies, and the smaller South 
American states? Are you aware that 
those Latin American peoples import 


nearly seven hundred millions’ worth of 
goods in a year, cottons, clocks, shoes, 
hats, tools—everything—and that not two 
worth comes from the South, 
suh? Why should we not supply it all 
all? And when we do, we shall take 
our proper place among nations; then, 
and not till then, suh.” 


millions’ 


Mr. Ely assented gently, but soon crept 
away into another seat. He saw that he 
had encountered the man with one idea, 
the pioneer with his axe, who always 
goes before the army of progress, and he 
was in no mood to-day for wielding any 
axe or for welcoming any new _ ideas, 
however practical or vast. He wanted 
to sit in the hot sunshine that streamed 
into the car, and be borne into some un- 
known world where he should meet with 
strange adventures, and where neither 
wife nor deacons could raise their eye- 
brows with dismay at his queer tastes or 
his company. 
out 


He wanted to slip aside 
of these vast currents of trade into 
which his neighbor panted to plunge, 
into some obscure there 
never had been talk of money-making. 
Turning to look out of the window, his 
conscience gnawing him with the folly 
of his own fantastic whims, he beheld his 
wish accomplished. He had surely found 
a world unknown before. 

From Alabama to Canada this country 
wears very much the same features—the 
same golden wheat or green corn fields 
color all the slopes, and the same pines, 
maples, oaks, and nut trees give them 
shadow. The same familiar ferns feather 
the streams from Maine to Oregon, and 
the busy five-fingered ivy (which, by-the- 
way, ought to be our national symbol) 
trails its soft drapery over the rocks and 
ugly places of the whole continent. 


corner where 
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But here Mr. Ely lost all these life-long 
familiar The track ran 
through interminable swamps of giant 
cy presses, magnolias, and fig-trees. Their 
myriads of gray trunks stood knee-high 
in water, opening in silent vistas on ei 
ther side as the train passed through 
Overhead huge vicious coils of vines knot 


companions. 


ted these bare columns together. It was 
March, but there was no coy, tender ap 
proach of spring here. 


age 


Nature was a sav 
The very leaves 
which in the North would have put forth 
a timid green burst open here like clots of 
blood or an angry glare of white; even the 
thickets of saplings were hoary as with 
age. Strange red and orange birds flashed 
through the sombre 


fierce, prolific. 


now and 
then a huge alligator rose out of the plane 
of slimy water, stared at the train with 
dead eyes, and plunged into it again. 

They were on the border of that coast 
country of Louisiana which fronts the 
Mexican Gulf Barataria and 
Caleasieu bays, a remarkable region, un- 
like any other in North America in its 
peculiar features, and in the sombre 
splendor of its scenery. The cause of its 
peculiarity is easily explained. 

The Mississippi in Louisiana makes a 
huge bend westward in the shape of a bow 
or a crescent, the upper point being at 
Vicksburg, the lower at New Orleans, the 
middle of the are running nearly parallel 
with the distant coast. To the northwest 
of this are a stretch of pine-barrens, inter- 
sected by ranges of low rolling hills, and 
broken by numberless lakes and ponds, 
extends into Texas. Through these the 
heavy blood-colored flood of the Red Riv- 
er urges its way, carrying with it all less- 
er watercourses, and emptying itself into 
the Mississippi near the highest point of 
this bow or detour. Its red stain tinges 
the water and the banks of all the outlets 
of the great river thereafter to the Gulf. 

With this last great influx (holding all 
the streams in the Texan llanos and the 
mountains of Mexico), the Mississippi now 
receives the whole drainage of the conti- 
nent between the Rocky and Appalachian 
ranges. Every spring and rainfall in that 
vast territory helps to swell its tremen- 
dous tide below Bayou Sara. Hence the 
flood of water there pushes its way di- 
rectly to the sea with resistless power, not 
only on its acknowledged highway, the 
Mississippi, but through the whole south- 
ern half of Louisiana. It literally enters 


recesses ; 


between 
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n and occupies the land, forcing itself 
seaward, not only by more than three 
1undred bayoux, many of which are 
mighty rivers, but by sluggish, scarce 
noving streams, by a perpetual soaking, 
creeping, oozing, through all the earth, 
showing itself on the surface in count 


ess lakes, ponds, and enormous dismal 


swamps, and above it in incessant heavy 
rolling fogs and mists You cannot dig 
three feet down in all this district with 
ut reaching water. 

We must remember, too, that this spon 
gy soil has been soaking in for ages the 
fat washings of all the rich alluvial river 
bottoms on half of the continent. No 
such conditions enter into the formation 
of any other soil in the world. If Louisi 
ana can ever be drained and rescued from 
the sea and the river, her fecundity un 
der the hot tropical suns would be unpar 
alleled. 

As it is, the parishes in this region in 
clude the richest cotton,sugar,and orange 
bearing ground in the States. The forests 
crow to the size of the woods before the 
flood: even the ghastly impenetrable 
swamps choke with rank life. 





RETURNING 





Mr Ely during the next month wan 
dered aimlessly through this territory. 
Leaving the railway, he explored one 
bayou after another, in a bateau, or in the 
little steamers which make leisurely voy 
ages up the larger ones, stopping wher 
ever the captain thinks it safe. 

Bayou La Fourche was the first of these 
bright slow-moving rivers which he en 
tered. As early as 1810, Breckinridge and 
Schultz, making journeys from Canada 
to the Gulf,noticed and wrote of the beau 
ty of this bayou and its shores, although, 
as the land was then owned by French 
and Spanish paysans, it was not guarded 
by proper levees, and inundations oc 
curred almost yearly. Opulent creole 
planters, however, soon bought up the 
crounds of the petits habitants. and the 
result is the immense estates which now 
line the shores of the upper La Fourche 
like a beautiful panorama. Not even a 
small New England farm can surpass in 
order and method a great sugar planta 
tion. The levees run along either side 
of the bayou—green ramparts covered with 
fern, smilax, wild roses, and purple flags. 
Back of them, and lower than the stream 
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at high tide, lies the ground, absolutely 


flat, hundreds of acres often enclosed in 
a singie held, the whole seamed DY the 


plough th mathematical precision, and 


covered in the spring with delicate lines of 


feathery green At one end of the plan 
tation stands the engine-house and works, 
of substantial brick at the other, the 


dwelling of the planter, usually an airy 
verandaed structure, more or less in need 
of paint, but covered with such splendor 
of crimson and golden roses, and so 
hedged in by orange groves and sloping 
lawns, and gigantic oaks hung with cur 
tains of moss and wealth of brilliant flow 
ers, that each gay wooden house might 
put forth its claims to be the fabled 
dwelling of Selim in the valley of Cash 
mere, 

The old clergyman found his lazy voy 
ages up these bayoux full of picturesque 
surprises When the boat stopped at the 
landing of a plantation, whether early in 
the morning, or at noon, or in the clear 
vellow sunset, there was a horde of half 
naked black boys half in and half out of 
the water, or a gray-haired old negro 
waiting for packages for ‘‘de house,” or 
1 


ie planter, high-featured and swarthy, 
surrounded by children and dogs, watch 


ing, as eager as they, for the good fortune 
or an unexpected guest; or perhaps he 
would catch a glimpse in the grove near 
the levees of a group of olive-skinned vi 
vacious creole women, or of American 
girls, shyer of glance and slower of 
tongue than their Northern sisters. 

Thibodeaux, the capital of La Fourche 
Parish, is a typical Louisianian town, with 
the usual excess of beauty in the gardens, 
mud and pitfalls in the streets, and 
abounding hospitality of soul in the peo 
ple. There is much solid wealth in this 
parish, which is the centre of the large 
sugar plantations of the State. 

The shores of Bayou Plaquemine re 
semble those of La Fourche. The soil is 
exceptionally rich. The estates have been 
for the most part in the same families for 
generations. When the Mississippi is 
gorged, its waters rush through this out- 
let with a foree equal to that of the St. 
Lawrence below Niagara. It overflows 
into the Atchafalaya, or the Old River, 
as it is sometimes called, because of an 
Indian tradition that it was ages ago the 
Mississippi itself, 

The Teche is a gentle, good-humored 
stream, which rises in the uplands of St. 
Landry’s Parish, and follows a zigzag 
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course through some of the highest and 
pleasantest farm-lands of Louisiana, until 
it too is lost in the Atchafalaya. It has 
a better character than any other bayou, 
never having been known to overflow its 
banks. The live-oaks grow, in the region 
through which this river lazily flows, to 
such enormous size that a Louisiana 
Senator, fifty years ago, offered in Con 
gress to ‘‘ float enough ship timber down 
the Teche into the Gulf to build navies 
for the whole world.” Fifty years is a 
mere moment in the lives of these ancient 
patriarchs; they have only wrapped them 
selves in a heavier cloak of moss since 
then, and are as ready now as they were 
when De Soto first saw them to help some 
ship builder to fortune. 

The rich cotton districts lie in the val 
ley of the Red River and its affluents, but 
Mr. Ely did not travel so far northward. 
An accident turned him in another direc- 
tion. 

Coming back from a drowsy voyage 
up one of the bayoux, he struck the rail 
way again one evening near Morgan City. 
He found that metropolis of the future, 


THE Ql 





ARTERS 


as it calls itself, lost for the nonce in for 
and rain. A gray drizzle filled the sky, 
clammy drops trickled down the faces of 
the discouraged looking houses, the backs 
of the tired mules plodding through the 
mud gave off steam, while white deathly 
mists crept in from the Atchafalaya,which 
swept past in the darkness like an angry 
sea 
The few glimmering lights of the town 
stared bewildered through the night. 

‘**Tnto the hell of waters,’ as Byron 
would have called it,” our good clergy 
man thought, as he too stared out of the 
window of the hotel into the limitless dark 
and wet. The damp crept into his mar 
row, his teeth chattered, though the night 
was warm. He turned for comfort to the 
glowing stove, and to a fellow-traveller 
who was puffing his cigar with his legs 
stretched out and his hands clasped be 
hind his head. 

‘This is a wonderful region,” ventured 
Mr. Ely. ** Marvellous scenery But the 
universal wetness is appalling. I feel to 
night,” he added, with a nervous laugh, 
‘“‘as the Egyptians must have done when 








nore oe net 








the walls of water rushed in on them from 
every side 

‘Not a Southerner, I infer?” said the 
other, dry ly 

‘*No. But I appreciate the splendor of 
your scenery to the full,” eagerly. ‘* And 
yet, do you know, I really have great re 
spect for the Germans,” lowering his voice 
confidentially. 

‘As how 

‘For their choice of a home in this 
country. The Puritans were satisfied with 
the bare New England rocks, and the 
French with this low-lying delta; but the 
Germans chose the rich high grounds 
and temperate air of Pennsylvania, the 
garden spot of the States, sir.” 

‘J am a Louisianian,”’ was the eurt 
reply. It drove Puritans, Germans, the 
inhabitants of all other quarters of the 
world, into the background. 

Mr. Ely, rebuffed, glanced at him dep 
recatingly; then came nearer, startled, 
curious. ‘* Why—is it possible? A Lou- 
isianian? Weren't you—surely you are 
Nettley Pym, of Connecticut ?- Don’t you 
remember the Senior Class and little Jem 
Ely 
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His old classmate suddenly sloughed 
off his swelling importance, and shook 
hands heartily again and again. 

‘Jem Ely? I should think I did re 
member! Always tail of the class, and 
writing verses to some pretty girl. Min 
ister, eh? Of course you'd choose some 
starving business! You never were one 
to lay dollar to dollar,” giving a swift 
glance over the old clergyman’s well-kept 
clothes and cheap shoes. 

‘*You, I suppose, have been more for 
tunate ?” said Mr. Ely, drawing back a 
little. 

“Oh, soso! I came down to this coun- 
try thirty years ago—tutor—married a rich 
girl, and have been running a cotton plan- 
tation ever since. Naturally I have iden- 
tified myself with my adopted State. 
There are not many men who understand 
what Louisiana can do, and is likely to 
do, as clearly as Nett Pym.” 

‘*You think there is a great future be- 
fore her, then?” said Mr. Ely, settling 
himself into a warm corner by the stove. 

‘That depends,” said Nett Pym, who, 
by-the-way, had gained the title of Judge 
in his adopted State, besides nearly three 
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OPELOUSAS 


indred pounds of flesh, and an accent 
French ‘*that de 


pends wholly on the action of our leaders 


half and half negro 


iu this crisis of our history. The major 
; i ’ 

itv of our public men are eager to throw 

open our ports to immigrants, Irish, Dutch, 

Scandinavians, to compel them to make 

New Orleans their port of entry, even if 


they only remain a month or two on their 
way to the West. J, sir, am opposed to 


this policy.” The Judge fell into an orac 
ular singsong, pulling through his fin 
gers the black beard which fringed h 
‘We of the South, sir, 
interests. We 
are urging Northern capitalists to come 


Ss 
broad pasty face 
] } 

should control our own 
and develop our resources, and foreign 


fill 


be the result ? 


workmen to mines and 
What In ten years 
Northerners and foreigners will run the 
South. They will edit our papers, own 


the mines, manufactories, and railroads; 


our mills. 


will 


take the lead in our business, our politics, 
and our society, while we Southerners will 
be pushed to the wall. I—it is true I am 
nota Louisianian by birth,” he stammered, 
recollecting himself, 
with them wholly.” 
se Whit would vou have them do 2” 
‘*Train the mulatto into a skilled la 
borer, keep out the foreign workmen, put 


‘*but I sympathize 


PRAIRIE 


their own capital and energy into other 
pursuits than agriculture, develop their 


own resources, and reap the protit them 
SCLVeS ‘ 


Mr. EF] 


tion 


vy drew a long breath of resigna 
He could not, it seemed, escape the 
rm z 
The 


verged into facts. 


J idgve had how di 
‘You must study the 


resources Of this State, sir; you must car- 


man of 1deas 


rv home an accurate account of them 

the enormous lumber interests, for ex- 
ample Look at our cypress forests—ab 
solutely illimitable! There is no more 


durable or beautiful wood It is as rich 
amine of wealth to us as its pine woods 
are to Maine. Are we to wait until 
sharp-eyed Northerner comes 
gather in that crop? As for iron, come 
with me north of Red River and I will 
show you iron ore in Ouachita, or south 


some 


here to 


of it, in Natchitoches, Sabine, or Rapides. 
Four of our parishes produce ore contain- 
ing nearly fifty per cent. of pure metal. 
The same parishes have large deposits of 
We 


have petroleum and natural gas as well 


coal. Talk of Pennsylvania, indeed! 


as Pennsylvania; sulphur and 
too: 


State has not. 


gypsum 
and rock-salt, which your Quaker 
You must go to Caleasieu 
to examine these rescurces. I'l] go with 
you; I’ve business in that direction. 
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You are most kind,” stammered Mr. 
‘T will consider the matter.” 


‘* You must come to Opelousas. 


Ely 
There 
It contains eight 
Fine prairie-land, 
cotton and sugar plantations, sheep and 


is a country for you! 
thousand square miles. 


cattle ranches, and the soil black, oily, 
sir! Stick in your cane, and it roots and 
leaves! You must assuredly visit Opelou- 
sas. I will myself take you to the princi- 
pal points of interest.” 


** Does Opelousas extend the 
Gulf ?” 


“No 


thousand 


Below it 


square 


is Attakapas. Five 
miles. Running from 
the Atchafalaya to the Gulf. 


Vast prai 
ries, and on the coast 


endless 
Peopled by the Acadians, who 
came here when they were banished from 
Nova Scotia.” 

Mr. Ely 


marshes 
marshes. 


into eager interest. 


kindled 
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‘They have altered greatly, no doubt ? 
Become modern—American ?” 

‘‘Nota whit. They areas ignorant and 
cuileless as their own sheep. 
among them. You need not waste your 
time in that direction.” 

They parted for the night soon after 
this. Mr. Ely could not sleep. If he 
waited until morning he knew he would 
be swept away to investigate iron, hema- 
tites, indigo, or sulphur. 

He packed his valise and fairly ran 
away, leaving a note of courteous regret, 
stating that he had a deep interest in the 
Aecadians, and had gone on an exploring 
journey into Attakapas. 

The Judge stared at the words in dumb 
amazement. ‘* The same useless, feather 
headed Jem Ely!” he muttered; and light 
ing his cigar with Ely’s note, went on his 
way. 


No progress 


NARKA. 


A STORY OF 


BY KATHLEEN 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
YIBYL had to Paris the mo 
h ment the riots were over: but she had 


returned 


not ventured near the disturbed quarters, 
nor had she seen Marguerite, consequently 
when the latter walked into her boudoir, 
half an hour after Narka’s arrest, Sibyl 
welcomed her with double delight. 

‘You haven’t met him!” she exclaimed, 
running to embrace her. 

* Whom ?” 


** Basil! 


said Marguerite. 

Basil! He has only 
just left me. He is gone off to see you 
and Narka. He walked in here this morn- 
ing, and nearly killed me with the joy of 
the surprise. 
I had 


true.” 


ves, 


You look as if you thought 
gone crazy; but it is perfectly 
‘I am only too glad to believe it,” re- 
plied Marguerite, with disappointing calm- 


ness. 


‘lam glad of good news from any 
direction.” 
‘Why, what do you mean? What has 
happened ?” Sibyl asked, in alarm. 
‘‘Narka is in great trouble. She has 
been arrested.” 
** Arrested ? 
heavens!” 


“Yes.” 


Again? Here? 
Sibyl sat down. 
said Marguerite, sitting too; ‘*it 


Good 


I 


USSIAN LIFE. 


O’MEARA. 


happened half an hour ago. I was there 
when the police came.” 

‘* And what have they arrested her for ?” 

Marguerite was embarrassed. If Basil 
had not spoken of his engagement, it 
might be indiscreet to mention the papers 
that had been seized. ‘‘IT heard nothing 
except that they had a warrant to arrest 
her,” she said. But the perplexity in her 
mind got into her face, and Sibyl saw it. 

‘You know more than that, Margue- 
rite,” she said. ‘* Has Narka been associa- 
ting with those wicked rioters up at La 
Villette ?” 

‘*A man who was wounded and pur- 
sued by the police sought refuge with her 
one night, and that may have been dis- 
covered. But what is to be done? How 
are we to help her?) You must know hosts 
of people who have influence. There is 
Prince Krinsky; you must go to him.” 

3ut he is the Russian Ambassador!” 

‘Well, and is not that areason? What 
are ambassadors for but to help their coun- 
trymen when they get into trouble ?” 

‘*That depends upon what the trouble is. 
It is not likely our Ambassador would feel 
it his duty to help any Russian for con- 
spiring against our Emperor.” 

‘Why should you at once conclude that 
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she has been conspiring against your Em- 
yeror? My belief is, the whole affair is 
either a gross mistake or some cruel trick, 
and if you won't help her, I will ask Gas 
ton to do it.” 

‘‘ As if I did not care a great deal more 
than Gaston about Narka!” retorted Sibyl. 
‘The fact is, I suspect I know more about 
this arrest than you do. We were warn 
ed months ago that Narka was associating 
with disreputable people who would get 
her into trouble. That Dr. Schenk that 
she had attending her bears a very com 
promising character. How came she to 
now him ?” 

‘Through Ivan Gorff. Ivan brought 
him to her when she fell ill. That was 
not her fault.” 

‘It was her misfortune, anyhow. It 
obliged me to be very cireumspect in my 
intercourse with her. It would not have 
done for me to become identified with a 
person who associated with bad characters. 
My house is a centre of Russian society in 
Paris, and though I am now a French 
woman, it might have injured my father 
and Basil if I had paraded my friendship 
with a Russian who was on intimate terms 
with conspirators.” 

And so this was the mot de Vénigme, 
the secret of the cold aloofness which had 
wounded Narka so deeply. 

‘I don’t believe Narka has been associ- 
ating with conspirators,” said Marguerite. 
‘You need not have been afraid of her 
compromising you.” Then, after a mo 
ment’s pause, ‘‘ What would they do to 
her if she were accused of anything of 
that sort ?” she asked. 

‘‘Tf she has mixed herself up in any 
treason against the Emperor of France, 
the French law would deal with her.” 

3ut if it was against the Emperor of 
Russia ?” 

‘In that case they would send her to 
Russia to be tried.” 

Oh!” 

If Sibyl’s answer had been, ‘‘ They will 
flog her to death,” the interjection could 
not have expressed more horror. Mar- 
guerite’s look and tone seemed to hold a 
terrible revelation. 

‘*Did Narka ever tell you about what 
happened to her in the prison ?” Sibyl ask 
ed, in an altered manner. 

‘‘She let me guess. Oh, Sibyl!” said 
Marguerite, clasping her hands, and her 
eyes filled with tears, ‘‘ how awful if she 
were to go through that again!” 
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Sibyl changed color, and stood up, and 
moved restlessl y about the room Then, 
as if conquered by some motive which 
bore down all opposition, ‘* I will go to 
Prince Krinsky,” she said, 

Marguerite burst into tears, and kissed 
her, and hurried away 

Sibyl ordered the carriage and went to 
dress. Just as she was ready to go down 
stairs, Basil came back with M. de Beau 
crillon. They were both in high spirits. 

‘You have not heard?” said Sibyl. 
‘‘ Narka is arrested.” 

Basil uttered a violent expletive in Rus 
sian, and turned pale. 

‘* Arrested! What for?’ said M. de 
Beaucrillon, scarcely less moved. 

‘*Margcuerite, who told me about it—she 
has only just gone—says she knows no 
thing but the faet of the arrest. She was 
with Narka when the police came and 
carried her away.” 

‘*T must goto her at once,” said Basil, 
picking up his hat, that he had dropped in 
his excitement, and he was leaving the 
room. ‘‘I must go to the prison and pay 
my way in to her. Where is the prison 7” 

‘*My dear Basil, you are the last per 
son who ought to go near her,” protested 
Sibyl—‘*' vou who are so compromised 
yourself.” 

‘Sibyl is right,” said M. de Beaueril- 
lon. ‘* You would only compromise her 
still more. But what in Heaven’s name 
has Narka been doing to get into this new 
trouble ?” 

Basil took a turn in the room, and then 
suddenly coming up to Sibyl, he said, 
‘*The time has come for me to speak out. 
I am engaged to Narka.” 

‘‘What?’ Sibyl cried, almost with a 
shriek. 

‘* Diable !” exclaimed M.de Beaucrillon. 

Then followed a pause of stupefied 
amazement from both. 

‘* Yes,” said Basil, ‘‘the night I left 
Yrakow L asked her to be my wife. I can- 
not see why the news should strike you 
both dumb with horror, as if it were a 
crime. Narka is good and gifted and beau 
tiful, and you, Sibyl, have looked on her 
as a sister all your life.” 

3ut Sibyl could not answer him; the 
power of speech seemed to have left her. 
She was clutching the mantel, her face 
was blanched, the color had faded from 
her eyes, and they stared fixedly at Basil 
with an expression that was indefinable. 

‘* Mon cher ami,” said M. de Beaucril- 
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lon I must own I don’t understand your 


vonder at the effeet of vour announce 


ment on my wife It is not such a sur 
prise to me | always thought Narka’s 
position in the family was an anomalous 
one, and likely to end in some catas—cul 
mination of this sort I said so to Sibyl 


lone ago. but she ridiculed the idea and 
laughed at me 

[ don't see why the culmination should 
have excited Sibyl's ridicule,” Basil retort 
ed, looking angrily at her 

One has not far to look for the rea 
son, nevertheless,” said Gaston ‘* Made 
moiselle Narka is undoubtedly all that 
Vo iSsay as @itted as snes good : but she 
is the daughter of a Jewish trader, where 
as vou are 


Her aflianced husband,” interrupted 


Ah! just so Then there is nothing 
more to be said, and it only remains for 
me to eongrat ilate you.’ And M de 
Beauerillon bowed stiffly. 

Oh, Basil! Basil!” Sibyl cried, and 
she ¢] sped her hands and burst into tears, 
ind flung herself sobbing on a co ich 


So much for a woman’s friendship! 


said Basil, bitterly: and he looked at his 
brother-in-law as if expecting him to ae 
{ 


quiesce in the contemptuous sentiment 
But M.de Beauerillon walked over and 
leaned against thi chimney-prece, looking 
down at his sobbing wife with an air of 
unconcealed annovance 

Look here, Sibvl,” said Basil, after a 
momentary hesitation, ‘* and you too, De 
Beauerillon, listen to what I have to say, 
and give me a fair hearing When I] 
came back that evening with Father 
Christopher's pardon there was a warrant 
signed for my arrest. The Stanovoi gave 
me notice, and offered to let me escape be 


fore the warrant reached him if I paid 


him fifty thousand rubles. I could not 
by any possibility lay my hands on the 
sum within the time. I had three hours 
to find it. I knew you had not half the 


amount with you, and there was no one 
else to call upon [ was prepared to be 
arrested by ten o'clock that night. I told 
Narka about the warrant, and by mere 
chance I mentioned the otfer made me 
by the Stanovoi. She gave me the money, 
and | escaped.” 

‘*Narka!” they both exclaimed, aghast. 

‘‘Narka gave you fifty thousand ru 
bles !” repeated M. de Beaucrillon, in a 


tone of dense incredulity 


‘*Narka,” replied Basil. ‘‘It so hap 
pe ned that that very day she learned that 
a legacy of precisely fifty thousand ru 
bles had been paid into the hands of Per 
row for her by the executor of an uncl 
of Tante Nathalie Narka rode in to X 


got the money, and returned just in time 


The Stanovoi, who had had me closely 
watched, was lying in ambush at the gate 
and I paid him the money. Before mak 
ing my escape I asked Narka to be my 
wife.” 

Ma foi! I don’t see how you could 
have helped it!’ exclaimed M. de Beau 
crillon, with generous warmth: **no man 
of honor could have done less.” 

‘IT don’t see that at all,” said Sibvl, 
whose sobs and tears had been suddenly 
checked by the counter-current of emo 
tion **T can’t see that honor made it ne 
cessary for him to dishonor his name. It 

as most kind and generous of Narka 
but any friend worthy of the name would 
have done as much And as far as that 
went, | would have paid the debt, had 1] 
known of it, within a month. I will do 
so now, and twofold, tenfold, gratefully 
and willingly.” 

‘There are debts that cannot be paid,”’ 
said Basil, angry and hurt; ** but the mon 
ev is the least part of what I owe Narka.’ 


He pulled at his mustache, eud after a 


moment's wavering and debating, ‘' I had 
in my possession at the time,” he contin 
ued, ‘‘documents that were then of great 
Importance, and of the most COMpronmiis 
ing character; I could not destroy them, 
and I dared not take them with me. I] 
asked Narka to keep them. I knew and 
she knew that they would bring grievous 
trouble on any one with whom they were 
found; but she accepted the trust without 
hesitating. The Stanovoi, who knew she 
had been with me to the last, and who no 
doubt discovered that she had given me 
the ransom, denounced her as having my 
papers. She was arrested, and kept six 
months in prison. God and herself alone 
know what she suffered there; but they got 
nothing out of her. She left Kronstadt 
without having betrayed me by a word.” 
He seemed almost overcome fora moment. 
‘*You know the rest,” he went on, hur- 
riedly. ‘*Tante Nathalie could not ral 
ly from the shock. Narka came away 
amongst strangers, first in one place, then 
in another; she suffered every sort of 
hardship, and it has been all my doing 
And because I don’t throw her over like 
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Sibyl is right,” said M. de Beauerillon 
Krinsky is the person we must apply to 
wd no time must be Lost 
‘I wish I could see Ivan before we 
move in the matter,” said Basil, in evident 
perplexity. He went to the window, and 
saw that the brougham is Waiting In 
the court; then pulled out lis wateh a 





think [ eould eateh him by adriving there 
ni Yes, I will try and see Ivan; he 
will throw some light on the affair that 
will guide us. Don't go to the Russian 
embassy till I come back,” he said to 
Sibyl; and snatching up his hat, he hur 
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Neving them to be su¢ 
M wile as if you be] ( ved she was an 


Cl. tell 


her everything, and trust to her 


pits and generosity. Dear Sibyl, do! 


While Mareuerite plead d and entrea 


ed, Sibyl seemed to be raplalry adebating 
the question In her OWn mind; she was 
looking tixedly out of the window, her 


I agitated, her hands nervously 


eatures 


moving in that unconscious, mechanical 
twisting of her handkerchief. Sudden 


cleared, 


sees a way out of a diflic 


ly her brow like a person who 
ilty, 
termined to follow it 

** ess you are right,” she said ; 


We must wait till 


we promise a tiim, 


the be St thing to do. 


> ] OT hack -« 
Basil comes back, as 


and if he has no reason for preventing it, 
[ will go at once to Marie and try if 
is of the stuff that angels are made of. 
Marguerite had now done all that was 
possible for the moment; so, promising 
to let them know when she had seen Naa 


Ka, 


went away. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 
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farlures; every c1ireumsrance me mn 
vested with a high prop! meaning 
very eruel and humiliating event was 
instinet with supreme significance, ¢ 
erv ineident pointed to momentous issues 
Her faith, hitherto a sort of dreamy mys 
cism, gradually kindled to a kind of 
frenzy, that she mistook for inspiration. 
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the edge of her bed, listless, tired. hie 
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them away gently with her own littl 
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heavy white lids betweentimes But 
Narka was not one to ind uce jong in t 
luxury of emotion. She drew a deep 


breath, and then, lifting her head from 


Sibvl’s shoulde rs 
fell me what has happened,” she 
said Has he been arrested 2” 


Who Basil No Did vou hear 
that he had been ?’ 

‘LT have heard nothing I have seen 
nobody. I thought Marguerite would hav« 
come - 

She has been try ing to get to see vou 
‘rom the first, but they made difficulties 
Gaston saw the president of the Petit 
Parquet this morning.’ 

“Ah! And what did he tell him 
About the articles in that box? Do the y 
know who wrote them ? 


They have not got the box. It seems 


{ 


that just as the detective was carrying it 
off, a man fell upon him and knocked 
him down, and seized it and made away 
bn vk: 
“Oh! Who was the man, did they 








Say 
*He was a rebel, who had been wound 
ed in the head during the émeute. Gaston 
did not hear his name.’ 
‘It was Antoine Drex !” Narka exelaim 
ed, with sudden elation. 
‘*Oh, Narka!” said 


Sibyl, shocked at 
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1 the revolutionary movement, the Will remain Tree, and you W e st 
Russian law will reach you here just as sister and mine 
surely as 1f you were at home Narka did not spea yuut she 1 ‘ 
‘*How so? Narka started percept her head imperceptibly toward Sibi 
\ movement seemed to say, ** W wb do you 
If the Russian authorities demand if mean 2?” 
our ambassador will be obliged to claim Sibyl stole one arm round r nec 
ou as a Russian subject and speaking rapidly, ‘* Oh, my darling 
“What do vou mean * said Narka, she said, ‘‘if Leould take the sting out of 
turning a white face to her the saerifice for you! . but the altert 
‘Dearest, did you not know? As a is so horrible it will give you courage 
Russian subject, guilty of high-treason, Renounce Basil; tell him you have ceased 
you will be handed over to our ambassa to »are for LiLIN that Vou \ Li not mat 
dor and taken back to be tried in Russia.” jim because you don't love him He 
Narka stared at her, every feature con- then be free to go and offer mself to 


V ulsed, while a eold chill of horror stole Prince Krinskv's dauch ( ‘ and ask ner to 
the heat out of her blood, : They will obtain your release 


send me back to Russia?” she murmur- Narka at last was moved from he 


ed, in a voice that sounded like a whisper stony immobility. She slowly drew awa 

in the dark. Her lips had fallen apart; herhandsfrom abouther neck and dropped 
there came a blackness under her eyes as_ them, and looked at Sibyl. ** Tell hi 

if they reflected suddenly some invisible that I do not love him t ; she rep ited 
spectacle of woe or horror; her hands ‘‘He would not believe me; he would 
opened and closed nervously, and then know that it was a lie.” 

crept slowly up and coiled round her neck ; ‘*He knew it once, dear; but you may 
she presented an image of terror and de- have changed since then. How many 


spair awful to behold. Sibyl watched women would! Remember it is nearly 
her with intensely curious but not un- two years since you have met.” 


pitiful eyes; she pitied her sincerely, but ‘Tt is not three days! I saw him here 


she pitied herself more; she wanted to before you did. He came to me the mo 
save Narka, but she wanted first to save ment he arrived in Paris, and he knows 
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of the mes iM WHEN Basil went in search of Ivan on 
Lal yur cas e morning of Narka’s arrest, he heard 
t and persecution at his friend had left town, and, as 
lat pe iaps a uits sua without saving where he was ro 
en und sa id er or When he would return. Basil went 
hich of us two d very day to the house to inquire, and on 
ePcOgHILION resel ved he fourth day, late in the afternoon, he 
LV likened ilked into Ivan’s room, and found him 
SMOKING a pipe and reading the hews 
1a husk ritated paper. 
on rose nder the You have not heard what has hap 
emotion, to high vi- pened?” said Basil, guessing from his quiet 
1 pointing to rand occupation that he knew nothit 
oss. Sib most ex What?” said Ivan, removing his pipe, 
resound in the dark and opening his eyes in hilarious curr 
vful sentence of ac SIT 
ation ‘Come, ye ‘**Narka has been arrested. She has 


been four days in prison.” 
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T n dropped the newspaper Lar RP oO f ’ 
W IX ) 
| ta ¢ tt ! 
r W ) 3 ‘ | } Y 
. | lf f 
He t ' ) | 
5 ( | to oe ) } } 
\s erplexit Hi 7 o ere. Hei 
\ 0) ? , 
she | ) a ( ( ( ! Lime, I ) 
‘ ( ou \ tiie ~ ) l yt) 
ealo ( d | : He 
( i Nt | ( t ) 1 <« 1] ( 
vil docu | l 
S () t i ‘ ) ) i 
| “ ) ( }? | ' ) 
. » Ba ou TH 
. } e! t 1 Ss ou ~ , 
a oO { ) i ri rll iro, the } " ) 
enough to r ely to on ba But B | 
it « om | is. he « not 1] oe Saeed 
< ( | ! md tis teet ) Lo M cit B i ) 
1 l ( 11} But ( 1 of is departure r bel 
R »y be done for ] You s m e of if 
} S| " Terres ( rt S11¢ Sil) al ntime ] rc?) to 
IS¢ { Napo " or i ea a: % Rus 1 emb 
is a ce sa i ‘ ca ea ( y er adisappoll ! { 
itil | res rine d left thie o ) } BY, 
| I ) hie Cal oO l i l i¢ S »} Kont l 
{ N il i = i 1 Ty ed ip) 1 ou aa hing’ 
ork If they aceuse her of offending As she drove in under her o t 
wains French lav ell and good vav, M. Beaucrillon’s brough i 
the people here may help itil not ( moving a Lv from before thie teps o th 
s no one but Krins 6 could do use. He met her in the ha th tw 
und in that ea n S ist go to m letters in s hand One w Bas 
it ones other was from Marguerit 
she cant go to ! 1 to-da nor to Come in here a momen sa n 
Orrow ¢ e1 he ft Paris ist 1 { they we t nto the ral H 
By n slate on our heads!” he exclaimed B 
Confound it! did} S 1 Basil, tur s off to Berlin after Ky { la 
ine suddeniv round And when is he to TUE e 3 me the tria n i ¢ 
b u Monday It may be over D ) B 
lL don’t know He is to op at Ber have seen Krinsk | ) 
n two days, and then ILLeSS S bus matt of that. we dont no { 
ness 1s ranged at onee with Bismar« er Krinsky ean be ¢ in ( 
hey oon to St. Petersbure.” S took the two notes from IT 
tH e vou any 1dea w n the trial is out spea } Phere San ( 
likelv to come on ?” asked Basil Instant ous comprehen t come 
i don’t suppose before a month at to the brain in moments of supret eX | 
if { citement nd enabies it to s t 
And they wi Kee er in prison ill points of a quest n and arrive t co 
that time untried ? clusion Without any process OT a ent 
Yes hie have got their prison Su 1 moment had come to Sib no 
prere ntive here like us or all their boast W 1 one glance she saw the whole tua 
ed liberty and justice. But it will serve a tion, the circumstances, the possibilities 
good purpose for once by giving Krinsky Basil’s absence at this erisis was prov 


time to be back before the trial comes on.”’ dential. The trial would be over, perhaps, 
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mud or peat baths, and 


ed in Narka’s trouble and the in 


consider the mo 


vs Wiel 


ce those of 


¢ charmin 


Internally, 
Water 
hbrst a giance 
yject may 
ecommonp! ; 


ice 


f constituent of 


no less than two-thirds of 


human frame, and } 


f 
in its firmest tissues 
» sense a fixed or abiding 
and volatile constituent, 
less familiar conception, varying wi 
ve, temperament, diet, health, dia 
and activity of the individual 
ery volatility that water, as truly a 
vital fluid as the blood of whieh it forms 
a three-fourth part, works its functions 
in the healthy body. 
The physiologieal action of water is 
twofold. Furst, it is to cleanse; second 
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eliminate an excess 
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} ri 
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1 
{ \ i 
] 
( sed oa ! 
Lec 1 to 
ol LDL} S 
} i Various 
Ob ! to sieken 
) ive contented 
( l t if 
Ve ) ) T ~ 
" " ers ele 
( ! 8) 
} } ’ hathe 
tad r thre P { it 
t explainec Chose 
‘ ) : ad esp a 
1 of the 
Y ( " 4 
| 
| een shi ! 
Ne ) ate Lie 
‘ ) ) nom thre i\ 
ys Lilie al 8) 
quantit Sain thre 
1 
} rytit { 
quan SLO 
Amount o thie 
( ( Vv topnut more train 
l t circulation In 
( Or? i na ( er 
| t eS : 
y 
la hiidue 1 por 
( ) (] T t StS 
But iter and on 
enter the systen ) 
} to} thr twee LV -elgiit 
t ’ } » 11)? 7 1) 
Nake Ip the ca} 
thet n 
L absorb water, on 
¢ nes j not absorb 
iS not thro 1 this ( 
t thre noisture of the 
m 
ie blood The funetion 
; inesissuch astoexelude 
( ( 1 | spired all thes 
tie let nothing enter but 
naimtenance of th In 
the ether vapors for the 


is sufferings. 


| s dou ye Becess woug Lhe ¢€ te 
SOKrPLION ¢ thie apor nal thre nter) 
sorption of the fluid, gives the p 
fh | i 0 ind poe entive po ae 
ere t inderstood ef e our o 
‘ ( 1 t t r t te 
ratures ¢ Vou LO o 15 
eases the heat of the bo nents thre 
ry portion of thie od, exe s th 
lation, lnecreases e frequency otf t 
e, pre ces redness and congestion « 
nh, and causes perspiration 
imwever, the moisture ¢ WMensed 
On the cooler Skin Trom the surround 
c por must not be mistaken hie 
( | lence 4) Line Vapo math 
t) nally excelling und stimulatit mad if 
S ¢ ise to persons of strone constitution 
s oO Ios hnmhavbits md to those Vho 
( mre a quickenes wWlion O the ean 
ries Of the skin lo a patient at home 


may be conveniently Given by envelop 


himiuna voollen eloth or flannel, and 

( eaulnge Him mm an arm-eChalr, piace 

luis side a pail of boiling iter hich 

s kept boiling by putting bricks highly 
heated into it Vapor baths are taken not 
ess Trequently as a uxXUury than as a 
remedy Dut in either ease they are ’ 
tl to be used with creat cireumspee 
Lion Persons who have any forn of 
heart-disease should avoid them. and so 


should persons of very full temperament, 
even though they are otherwise | 
Ta cen ho vever unde r Sti illed ady Ice, thre 
Russian bath isa valuable curative ageney 

Of the Turkish bath, as consisting sim 


ply in exposure to hot air, with consequent 


elimination of the salts of the blood by per 


spiration, | need not speak 1n this place, 
except to say that its action, which is of 
ten of great curative value, has little in 
common with that of the baths which we 


are now, conside rnne, 
Thee rmal Re lations of Water (one of 


the great curative virtues of water con 


sists in its heat-conveving and heat-dis 


tributing powers Water is the creat 
purvevor of ealorie In coming from the 


freezing to the boiling point it receives 


and in a sense conceals, no less than 9665 


t 


Kahr. of so-called latent heat, which the 
thermometer cannot feel or indicate, | 


ut 
which is all available for our convenience 
n Warming or in conveying warmth, in 
addition to the 212° Fahr. indicated by 
the thermometer. Water retains and 
transports in the slow-moving ocean cur- 
rents lesser degrees of heat for many thou- 
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Cold Baths. 1 ofatemperatut 
) han 68° Fahr ] essential fun 
tion o ld baths is to « ipon t 
roree, t Ss \ wd organl la 

musisa v different t o from mus 

r for though in awe balaneed const 
tutior itter should imply e form 
Vita is rough measurabl Vv I 
! vid S po r of resistance to ecoid 
1! person who eould Lie rest 
aer a snow-drift, or n t the mos ( i 
bat ib without Injury to himse vould 
lave tl MOSt O IS form oO 1 Ore? 
Pome people Vho ive ho spec i mus 

\\ ild v t ir suc r. test 
\ The eold ba ealls O 
right ised, this pows 
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tion or organ, 


pract ice 
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quel hed ell 


KS and too 


Lore quality 
patients cooped 

vhose Oniy 
ve em 
to a 
But 


managed water 


relief 

nd and feeling 

enuly 
mistakes will seldom 

n classes of ailments 

nd a real curative agency. 
which come of 


tne diseases 


ng and of deranged diges 
dyspepsia, and in some forms 
in manpy nervous ailments, 


yme chronic affections of the skin. 
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~~ 12] e 4l . 
No 1nvalid of these classes need 


ise this form of medicat 


lon 


‘eseribed for him by a 


COT 


vrapped first 


blankets, : 


Warth 
hn compresses for throa 
stomach: 


Omen, LOLMS, 


her enemata; in spo. 


tions, affusion with salt 


nat various temper 

indications of t] 
ely appointed san 

Lis COUnLPS 

New York, where 
iths and other app 

pDesides Mah \ 

k to hydro-ther 
eleetrie baths Roman 
to produce perspirati 
1O ammonia, and COCOA 


Ha 


ni-lomi, and various uses of ¢ iectr 


the adi 


massage, 
It isa place not unworthy to be compared 
n respect of its appointments and accom 
modations with many European spas 
Reeent changes and improvements in the 
management of the institution 
of 


men, and it is now a place wher 


have put it 


at the front in matters diet and regi 
the wa 
ter-cure, in conjunction with skilled treat 
ment, can be enjoyed to the best advan 
tage 

Te mipe rate and Tepid Baths (68° to 
to 95 The of 


these baths are mainly confined to the pe 


86°, 86 Kahr. effects 


ripheral neryous system. Toward the up 


per limit of their temperatures they excite 


the circulation, and are somewhat debili 
tating; they predispose to sleep, a tenden 
cy which of course must be resisted while 
the bather is immersed, as drowning ac- 
cidents have occurred in this way. These 
are the baths usually preferred for in-door 
bathing, and their function is mainly the 
important one of cleanliness. 

Warm Baths (95° to blood-heat, 98.6 
Fahr.) have been well termed ‘* the lux- 
urious bath, that which the invalid enters 
reluctantly.” 


with quits 


They have a decided influence upon the 


pleasure and 
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an exe 


\ vec 


tonies 


warm IsIng 
for the 

ard the 

] 

1AVe 


mo 


vater 


vation pure warm 

organie 1g 1 

os should use Indifferent Thermal 

is With eaution. Thesamerule ‘indifferent’ Not on 
curative 


from an 


Persons su 
: il 


aiseas or the 


Wariht Dati 


appli s to the aged. 
Ilot Baths (rom blood-heat, 98.6°, to 
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essential element in their curative value. Mineral waters occur at many places in 

e emploved m as baths, and) Europe and America; often in wild up 

t valuable cures land or mountain regions of exquisite 

: hand ey itv, Where mountain rides and ram 

iWyunet ! ( orm a part of the LVole ( permitted 

( ind ¢ reise, or preseribed Our own count has an 

( hat ul earefu imple number of such springs it the 

thigh po ereater part of them are not as t sufli 

s ter ciently improved to be comfortable and 

| ! dervalued bv thi tractive, and attractions and ec fort are 

ot p Clal ind neg ed b ( no small lmMportance to the visitor ata 

: ( } ece) years been thnerma pring, especially hen it is a 
4 rer ed, especla In Ul troubled mind that seeks restoration, | 
ri ( icteris adiseas ol modern ¢ LLIZEC must not say that none of our thermal wa- 

* } . 
i CGISeases ¢ the me es | ni ers are Improved Among those that otfer 
er » Kranee Oplitz in Bohemia, eomfort to the invalid are those at Santa 
\\ 1 in Gern in such sweet Barbara, in southern California, which 
| einperors and common is at least good hotel accommodation: 
( area \ iy them troubies In thie tii Idaho ** Hot Springs,’ Where there are 
hg with of the bat! as the an both hotels and bathing establishments: 
cient Romans in the same resorts did be and the ‘** Warm Springs” and the ‘* Hot 
ore them Springs” of Bath County, Virginia, which 

Greolog@iea considered, a therma are improved and in beautiful recions 

| S} ng 5 One hose temperature exceeds Vil of these are true thermal springs ow 
{ ol tli mean annual temperature ing comparatively little to their mineral 
of the place vhere it flows: that is to constituents, and are both attractive and 
} i thie rine nust be warmed by vol effective cures: nor are these all that 
cahic or ot I Lerhnal heat But by this might be mentioned. In due time this 
cle on a : no, sa » northern Ww be a land of bath eures, and invalids 

Labrado t should fores its va | come to us from Kurope, as we now 





: ) i ( ind soi, at a tempera eo thither, for change and for comfort. 
{ ‘ ine rher than the lreezing-poimt, Meanwhile we must continue to go abroad 
i lt have to be called thermal; and so fora time, not merely to seek such potent 
celal we the term is limited waters as those of Carlsbad or Vichy, but 
to clude only those waters which are also forthe thermal waters and their com 
’ mn enough to supply warm and hot forting cures, their pe rfectly appointed 
; Ss at their own hatural temperatures bathing establishments under skilled su- 
oO tiess than these lor they range trom pe rintendence, their cood hotels and 
) urd, past the bathing-point and boarding-places, and the added pleasure 
toward the boiling Thermal-spring of the social pageant in the larger, and of 
aths are taken at thie temperatures which the mountain scenery In the remoter, re 

have dadeseribed as tepid and warm, and PIONS. 
i tl ower range of the hot The tepid Such places, according to the patients’ 
rma als are especially calming to varied needs, are the thermal springs of 


e nerves At some of these baths the Plombiéres, Dax, Néris, Mont Dore, and 


e Baeneres-de-Bigorre in France; of Gas 


ters are drunk, though they have litt 

ry than a gently laxative effect. The tein and Toplitz in Austria, of Schlangen 
vaters are generally transparentandecolor- bad and Wildbad in Germany, of Ragatz- 
less; ofte hey contain earbonie acid gas, Pfiaiffers in Switzerland. <All of these are 
ind sometimes chloride of lime orcommon nearly perfect thermal waters. Those of 


salt \t Néris and at Sehlangenbad the Mont Dore and of Bagnéres-de-Bigorre 


r has a somewhat unctuous feel, or have, indeed, a small amount of mineral 


texture,” in the teclinical deseription of constituents in addition, and these waters 
it, which is very agreeable. Nothing, in- are very valuable in the treatment of cer- 
deed, car e pleasanter than a well-ap- tain special affections, as of bilious dys- 
ted thermal bath; its temperature and pepsias at Bigorre and of bronchial ea 
carbonic acid gas which it generally tarrhs and laryngitis at Mont Dore. But 
contains are at once its main curative no less an authority than Trousseau, who 


and comrorting agencies, was one of the most judicious and phiilo 

















A MOOD ews 
} sicians that eve ved, ascribes ter-cure sO ¢a p 
é t illes rtues of t sous 11 
CANS 4 t - 
ne I l 2 | 
a ’ uve . { 
) ite ‘ ( vf) \W { of « ‘ 
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S ) seq oO Ol nio i ( to i ( } 
minder th ma old agencies T Uli ( ! 
MOOD 
I MI 
lr is 1 to st ea ind 
In er et ( ( Liat \ S 
Phe s not { 
Ih 1c ra 1 i { ree 
V1 { Ss ol if Ss O 
And all t eS f} ds , 
None can 1 | or che 
Sou ( 0 d si l of * 
Neither 1 \ me: I can 
Pit ¢ ( Ww \ 2: al 
pulled rush oO e€ I nh throu te s ) ( 
© rare, ¢ ue davs, ve are ere ag 
| » ve aS maydens are ) ( ! 
‘ 
W fh oa s Io ten and oKeh Crect 
not lack for the su ere 
the gold of my hai ll Ll make ye ( 
! own, red forests give no 1 
i my ps: will ye st ( i 
Comfort ve, ecomfo ve, da of cloud 
Davs of shadow. of wrath. ¢« isl 
L who love ve am come il { 
Laugh to welcome me! ery aloud! 
Fo \ d um is has and rains 
ree to econ ind to Lo Ss I 
Love S moon s VS not the aes O Veins 
There is no voice that can bid me s 
Out and awa on the drenched rown lea 
Out to the great. glad heart of the vear! 
Nothing to grieve for, nothin to fear 














AT THE CHATEA 
BY NS I 
( - i Lut in there 
( S | rs erai centu 
ive een a { 
oO rs trommany 
j 
t Germans, Aus 
| Russians are found in 
: ( rs Os wraen 
; ( e nort id from Geneva, 
( i : ne, ar south rd 
\ ¢ ( re] wma Mo treux Not 
4 \ ' seein eee 
¢ 
{ \ : is a ladv named Wi 
\| \ a) L Was not 1e of 
{ } It i Old 
f e ma hall SWwis 
nh a hig peaked 
, sharply down 
( ed i SLOVLeES na 
* ( Ss like dove perches 
{ part, two above 
t Ly lO TE nael th 
1 () ( ,round tower, in 
5% { g Sq l¢ }O ned 1Lst f 
to e of the main build 


ene Ps 


Americ 


quaint.” Its 


is are 


hame 





t Mik tMs ta Tour, Or. 
ia ! Miola Cousin Walpole 
p ru lia Ss 
Mrs \\ ) 1 takeh poss ssion of 
3 thie M und it s now late in 
\ e J erefore had en 
JO Cit yr three ong months 
Thro n the old lake’s 
i ( } 1, a L not tLhastanding thie Ene 
, | I Germans, Austrians, Poles, 
ad dtussians, mal of them titled ] 
‘ y 1 ts Dank thi Ame 
re d an interesting presence. 
j And no 1 t opinion of the old lake 
f oO} ul ilso of other obse rvers, 
} ( lu ! rs nal. Mrs Winthrop 
4 Vi l ed Miolans had enter 
La nero guests during the sum- 
n 1 mwever, it held only the 
bona fide m ers of the family, namely, 
Mrs. W ( her cousin Sylvia, and 
: Mr. H. Walpole. Miss Sylvia’s cousin. Mr. 


Vays ealled ** Cousin 


mre 


who took comfort in 


oe 








CORINNE, 


WOOLSON 








the name, her ow} Lgrie! to her) being 
ni er more nor less than Pitehen “S 
Pitehe Snot impressive, but HH 
Walpole” eould shine for two lt peopl 
supposed that H. stood for Horace, why 
that was their own affair. 
Mrs. Winthrop, followed by her grea 
hiite dog had strolled Gown to re 
( \fter a hile she came within 
sight of the wate; some one was entering 
The porter’s lodge was unoceupied save 
ry two old busts that looked out from 
niches above Lhe W ndows. much Sur- 
prised that no one knew them. The nev 
comet irveved the lodge and the busts 
en opened the gate and came in He 
5a stra er 1 oe ntl man in Ame 
eal These three items Mrs. Winthrop’s 
( s told her. one by one.as she dre 
nearer Ile now ea it sight of her—a 
a COmInNe Ao mh OLA iwer- path Ol 
iowed DY a shagey dog, He went for 
ward to meet her, raising his hat. ee 
think this is Mrs. Winthrop. May I in 
troduce m: sell Lam John Ford.’ 
Svlvia will be delighted,” said M 
Winthrop ne her hand in courteous 
welcome We have been hoping that 
we should see you, Mr. Ford, before the 
sSulnmer as over 
They stood a few moments, and ther 
vent up the plane-tree ave nue toward th 


Mrs. Winthrop spoke the usual 


phrases oO the opening of an acquaint 
an vith grace and east her companion 
made thre sual ~ ies. He Was quite as 


his ease as she was, but he did not 


especially cultivate grace. Sylvia, enjoy 
ing her conversation with Cousin Wal 
pole, sat just within the hall door; she 
was taken quite by surprise. ‘*Oh, John, 
how you startled me! I thought you 
were in Norway. But how very glad | 


am to see you, my dear, dear boy She 
stood on tiptoe to kiss him, with a moist 
ure in her soft, faded, but still pretty eves. 

Mrs Winthrop remained outside; there 
Wee 


re garden chairs in the small porch, 


and she seated herself in one of 1 


She smiled a little when she he: 
c ] 


ol manhood 


greet this mature specimen 
as a ‘‘ dear, dear boy.” 
Cousin Walpole now came forward. 


his 


*he said, in 


You are welcome, sir,’ 
Then, bethinking 


slender little voice. 
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him of his French, he added, with dig t had a dignit hich no modern head 
ty Welcome to Miaw-lins Mia ! covering cou ope to. i 
iv-Towet Sylvia followed ' ne 

Ford took a seat in the ] eside 1 You must come and sta | 
nt She ilked volubly: the rp ( { Ka i e has so n 
1 « ed het put every now and then = p t \ find nite 0 
e looked at i 1a far-off remen ind even at times instructive | m 
ice ) hen ( ( Siie¢ Vas thinking o ive Tound sé nad | im, Vou 
y ther the S l One de d Hlo Vout! SCLLIO Wi ( ne toda ul 
i ‘ l i) od 5 { sal d ist { or 1 { ! (5 t i 
| { Lihit } YO « yact. And ) HOUSE s { 
eautiful Mary’s profile was! Every on But 1 do not \ d 
admired it Ford, smiling down upon tli turned 
| | » had been gazing at the rug, face o ttle eno dl 
ioked ) e caught Mrs. Winthrop You ke this one | not a 
olan iid the gleam of merriment in 1 commonplace society Vy no ne S m 
Yes, m pro S e my mothers mol Ct Phi hours Loo ine easy 
und therefore good ea ered, grave breakfast lO Instances I ! to 
[It is a pity that my full face con- eleven—-as vou pleas \ ) ‘ ty 
1 Ladicts 1 H , ‘ { | t LI) pore ( is Ol Il { ol Lie od s pport il 
much as possible I present myself edge ficlent to say that Marehes is ho p 
ise e) You remember Ma eS 
“What do you mean, dear said Perfeetly Her tarts no o1 ld 
Sylvia lorget 
lam 6 tne 1 moo e answer Kat rine ( ited to me Mar- 
ed L show but a rim All the rest I ches continued Syl i Lr sh 
keep dar} ed her to Katharine upon the oeeasion of 
Mi Win rop ivhed indaga n Ford ier marriage, ten years ago: tor shi Ss 
caught her gian W i had Said totaliv 1 periences vou Kho Oo \ 
ot himself was true H ud a regula seventlee 
early cut, delicately finished profil Then she is now twenty-seven 
his full faee econtradieted it some Viiat, I should not have mentioned that 
showing more strength than beauty His said Miss Pitcher, instinetive It was 
eves were cray hout much expression, an madvertence Could you oblige me 
unless calmness can be ealled an expres by forgetting it 
sion: his hair and beard, both closely eut With the greatest ease She is, then 
were dark brown Asto his height, no sens ve about her age 
one would have called him tall, yet nei **Not in the least Why should she 
ther would any one have d scribed him be Certain V ho one would ¢ erarean 
is short \nd the same phrasing might of ealling twenty-seven old (Miss 
ive been appiled to his neral appear Piteher paused Vilil dign { You 
anc no one would have ealled him think her bea itiful, of cours she added 
handsomi vet neither would any one She is a fine-looking woman 
have classed him as ordinary As to ‘Oh, John, that is what they a avs 
What is more important than looks, name- say of women who weigh two hundred 
ly, manner, although his is quiet, and And Katharine is very slender 
quite without pretension, a close observer Ford iuched I supposed fact 
could lave discovered in it, and without that Mrs. Winthrop was handsoim ent 
much effort, that the opinions of John without the sayin 
Ford (although never obtruded upon oth “It goes,” said Sylvia, impressive ly 
ers) were in general sufficiently satisfac ‘but not without the saving L assure 
tory to Jolin Ford; and furthermore, that you, by no means without the saving It 
the opinions of other people, whether ac ias been said this summer many t ( 
cordant or discordant with li ownh, trou ** And she does not nad it fat fulneg 
led him little The little aunt looked at hen ephev 
After a while all went down to the out- ‘‘ You do not like her,” she sai La 
look to see the after clow on Mont Blane fine air of penetration, to iching his coat 
Mrs Winthrop led the w iV with Cousin sieeve light vy with one finger. L see 
Walpolk , Whose high bell-crowned straw that you do not like her.” 
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ee?) 
‘ 
ia 
{ 
Lilie 
8) 
rie 
l 


erin i it was not al lL think 
You are very good to b ntereste 
( | n not good: o curious | 
» ¢ a { ) 
( sha [ have so little imagi M 
Winthrop, that [« ot Invent the pre 
ure ont chat o” jnterpret on as 1 ou t \ 
i Shae ald il of cout mu Cannot ¢ 
( ut me to present vou with that 1 
s ft ceremon 
rose to Sylvia's The first visit will, I hope, be 
re S oO mu 7 l Coline wd s \ I 
sed, Al iS \s » emony 8 1S ¥ dea ¢ 
las What must I be when uncere 
\ p. show ous! [| suppose you are thinking 
er Mord, laughing “On the ole, IL 
iu uke, a bette nake no atlempt The owl] 
Lic Lrrowy sown character, is « eemed a ! ( 
! ehnima bird; bub let him not try to be a ni l 
SLDI¢ Ke a Cri 
e opel Con iS OWl, nightingale, o1 \ 
persons eould ou please, so lon is you con W hie 
{ hl Wa \ l ) | S all ask you agvain hat 1 
meant 
efor said If you are going to hold it over me 
Lis not some perhaps IL had better tell you no 
( to ) 1 Much better 
i ) some lonly meant, then, that M \\ 
eal dawn throp did not strike me as at all the sort « 
of the day person who would allow anything pre 
ca sel th tointerfere with he r poetical, heart leit ¢ 
( it all, if thusiasms 
living on the She laughed gavly. You are delig 
elf really, and ruil You have such a heavy apparatu 
Iie ong ye for fibbing that it beeomes fairl state 
Llered a You do not believe I have any enthusi 
Cal ed [ asms at all,” she added Her eves were 
elif a coni dark biue, with long LASHES ; they wer 


ppenead, m\ 


chance 


eve whateve r you p 


said John Ford 


wices, Very Well 


Believe what I tell you 


e pit ‘You include only what you t in 
1, cross) words 2’ 
ast to ‘Plainly, you are not troubled by 
timidity said the lady, laughing a see 
W hii ond tim 
She On the contrary, it is excess of timidi 
OlLadd ty It makes me cd sperate a id crude 
clance They had walked on, and now ea ip 





with the others ** Does he amuse you 

[look said Sylvia, in a low tone, as Cousin Wa 
pole in his turn walked onward with tli 

smiled new-comer.  ‘* I heard you laughing 

ie time “Yes: but he is not at | 


aunt said. 





What \ l 
He is so shy and ill at ease that it 
your is almost painful.” 

‘Dear me!” 


said the aunt, with con 














AT THE CHATEA 


er! The best thing, then be for 
to come and stay with us. You ha 
nueh company t tl \ 0 LOOU 
! SSI ss \ uv ott 
[ have 1 ( mn t ‘ 
ie outlook isa tle te yu 
tover tiie lel Mrs. Wii » Seat 
LES f and too olf hei I il 
\I Ss W } rOp i id rr Verv 2Ta l lea 
| th rit 1) ’ | l : Ni ) 
(i on < S las t shag 
( ud himseil ado hi eSsiade | 
You ea our de ry ) ? said k a 
Ye he came from | isanne ere 
(al bbpon ved: and I t ! I Ot just 
ehim. But pray put on your hat, Mr 


ror L man ih the open aeyp ed 
S hat, 1s a i\ 1 I< 1 Ob ec 
la vs takes cold 
[ may b ret 1, but I do not take 
rep ed | { etting si r 
John does lo y strong,” said 
te 1, WILL pride 
© Tortunate youth itt mat kine 
a 0d rortuns t 1 Cous l \\ ri¢ 
| Om the Lat Sil | oO not quote the 
oO nai ton ( 1 tue pres ce of il es 
Lichh We a seem peda ( \ 1 ado Loo 
{ oO nad a na | congratuiatl ru 
‘ 1ve never vb 1 it mut I 
a i and l } i} 1 ¢ ius 
Cif of thre olad ito 
sur Cousin Walpo there is no 
yin Common between John and a 
wmPadiatot 
Your pardon, Cousin Sylvia; I was 
speaking gwenera My ‘OoOnversation 
Sir, said the bachelor, turn ne to Ford 


1 
weneral 
ite No one hi TEAS 
1¢ d Ford 


ie sunset 


“1S apt to be 


wate hea tne 
"On the 
said Mrs 


= yh no 


trary, lL am de 
Winthrop 


Katharine you malig 


con 


LHe 


f,” said Sylvia 


eve all she says, Joh 





‘Mr. Ford has just promised to do that 
very thing,” remarked Mrs Winthrop 

‘Dear me!” said Sylvia. Her tone of 
a ay Was So sincere that they all laugh 
ed. ‘* You know, dear, you have som 
imagination,” she said, apologetically, to 


ner Cousin 
‘Mr. Ford has not,” replied the young 
er lady ‘so the exercise will do him no 


The sky behind the splendid white mass 


U OF 


CORINNE 





of M t Blane s of a deen wal 
Lli¢ ‘ ( SHO ( S 
( ( 1 i S 
( ‘ i Te ‘ ! ) 
( l i er i ( ( the Sale ( ‘ 
! | { unt 
Sl S ¢ thre " mad ‘ ) 
| e of « . e harrow Vv 
Rhor . u 
) iVNneSS | \ ( 
‘ ) i 1 ‘ ‘ ‘ 
e] \ S ) é 
( O | ros og ed 
( ira ill rest Om Ol Lilie ) ( } 
) t 1 ied Wto 2 t 
This lake, s uid Cousin Walpo 
rt \ ible for e1 nber persons 
ais shea in ratlure oO ive it 
various times resided Ol S LKS I 
THER mention, cursoril Voltaire, Sis 
( Gib Rousseau, Sir Humphry 
1) y Aub e, Ca n, Grim BY ‘ 
hiinn 4 nstant, Sehlegel, ¢ ule rand 
B ron, SHELL I eiael i tlic tl 
Lwdidition that most eloquent autho Sand 
noble woman Madame de Staél 
The banks must certa be acquaint 
ed 1atlarge amo Lor tine language 
suid Ford 
And oh! ho ve have enjoved Cop- 
pet, John! You remember ¢ ypet said 
M S Pr ( el Wi ] L\ | ( 
\ 1, davs iid ¢ I rsations there Cl 
one, can er forget Do you remem 
ea | Kat lal ie il mome { l 
pond, Vhel cal ea a i Vv Ulie nilu 
ences O he spot \Mr Per ll CXCLlaAaIMed 
and with such deep eellne Ktonnante 





Mrs. Wint irop's in itation 


t ; 


ail Lie Ih AaMOonYe th Vinevaradas, ha i 
mile distant But he eame of 1 to the 
\ la, venera Vy ro Nn him ( mn Lhe 
uke inaskiff; the skifl deed, spent most 
of its time moored at the iler-steps ol 
\I oians, lor Ss OWl¢ eC? ipanied thre 
maies ih Vat rus € CUrSIONS to Ve ( 
Clarens, ( lon, and southward to G 
heva 

I thought you had so much co \ 
ny he said one afternoon to Sy ' 
when they happened to be alone =A 








: 
} 


h 
€ 
f 
t 
4 





en coming and going now for tet 
O ‘ 
( S ere reserved r tire 
- d Miss Pite But old 
Ml ~ Bade Bade nie 
) 
| ould Say 
‘x ! iS qauisa 
} i 1 t ! \ t vl} thre 
S ! Ix rine’s outside ret 
nt e are ins One 
S You know M \\ p 
5 } years ¢ ae Ix 
rine | irdly to be expected, there 
re, t : uid 1OVe n [ mea 
t 
Wha ! elt have done in the 


You are too eynical, my dear boy 
Phere s nothing false about it; Katha 
rine i SI ) ( d Ile is i a | 

of her assure you And died most 
hany 

Ol coneerned 

S\ \ er head But Mrs. Win 
t ys step iS ww heard in the hall 
e came mn ith several letters hey 
hand \) ( Ss said Miss P ner 
vO ‘ ed the vounger lad ‘No 

na ¢ " ippens iV more 

\ R sard wag 


ud Ford, bringing forward her especial 


That is true,” she answer d, sobe rly, 
,lImost sombrel\ 
That evening the moonlight on the lake 
is surpassingly lovely; there was nota 
ripple to break the sheen of the water, and 


the clear outline of Mont Blane rose like 

lver against the dark black-blue of the 
Sk \ They all strolled down to the shore 
Mrs. Winthrop went out with Ford in his 


lvia watched 





the little boat float up and down for twen 
tv: then she returned to the house and 
re id for fortv more W hie i Sy ly la Was 


own-stairs, she read the third canto of 


Childe Harold”: in her own room she 
ept a private supply of the works of Miss 
Yonge Atten, Katharineentered. ‘* Has 
T } ] + + ' os * 
John gone said the aunt, putting in hei 

l closing the Byronie volume 
1. } } 7 
“ef he came to the door, but would 
not come in.’ 


[ wish he would come and stay. He 


as well: he is here every day.” 
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‘That is the very point; he also TORS 
every day,” replied Katharine 


She was leaning back in her chair, he 


eves fixed upon the carpet Svivia 
roiling to say something more vhen s 
ce y anew idea came to her t was 


stirring idea; she did not often have s 





hnspirations; she remained sient, invest 
rating it Aftera ¢ W hie hn ado 
expect the Carrols 2” she said 


Not until October.’ 
Miss Piteche 


r knew this pe rfec \ 
she thought the question micht lead t 
furtherinformation. It did ** Miss Ja 


has written,” pursued Mrs. Winthrop, | 
eves still fixed absently on the carpet 
But Lanswered, asking her to wait unt 
October, when the Carrols would be here 
It wili be mueh pleasant r for them both 


‘She has put them off!” thought the 


little aunt ** She does not want any one 
here just at present a And she was so 
flutte red by the new possibilities YIsil 


] 


round her like a cloud that she said good 

night, and went upstairs to think them 

over; she did not even read Miss Youge 
The next day Kord did not come to Mio 


+ 


‘ 


lans until jus before the dinner hour 


Sylvia was disappointed by this tardiness 
but cheered when Katharine eame in 
for Mrs. Winthrop wore one of her most 
becoming dresses ‘**She wishes to look 
her best,” thought the aunt. But, at this 
moment, in the twilieht, a carriage came 
rapidly up the driveway and stopped at 
the door, ‘Why, it is Mr. Percival! 
said Sylvia, eatehing a glimpse of the oc 
cupant 

"Ves; hehascomet Spe ndafew days, 
answered Mrs Winthrop, roing into the 
hall to greet her new cuest 

Down fell the aunt's cloud-eastle: but 
at the same moment a more personal fee] 
ing took its place in the modest little mid 
dle-aged breast; Miss Pitcher deeply ad 
mired Mr. Percival 

‘You know who it is, of course?” she 
whispered to her nephew when she had 
recovered her composure 

‘You said Percival, didn’t you ?” 

“Yes; but this is Lorimer Percival 
Lorimer Pereival, the por ee 


Katharine now eame back Sylvia sat 
waiting, and turning her bracelets round 
on her wrists. Ss lvia’s bracelets turned 


ly; when she took a book from th 


easi 
top shelf of the bookcase, they went to her 
shoulde rs. 


Before long Mr. Percival entered. Din 
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ner Was announced. The conversation 
it the table was animated Krom it Ford 
eathered that the new guest had spent 
several weeks at Miolans early in the sea 
son, and that he had also made sinee then 
‘ or two shorter visits His manner 

as that of an intimate friend TT) " 


friend talked well Cousin Wal 


pole’s little 


mate 
candie 1 
ne corners. Syl 


phere of general admir 





tl rop S ipphied one of | 

ed remarkably well——brillian her wues 
the one Who was nota poel noticed 

chs He had time to notice it, as well as 


several other things, for he said but 
himself; the conversation was led by 
Percival 


ee ee 4 
It was decided that 





to Coppet dear Coppet,” as 


the next day 


Sylvia called it The expedition seemed 


be partly sacred and partly sylvan; a 
pilgrimage-pienic. When Ford took leave 
Mrs Winthrop and Mr. Percival 


to 


accom 


As 


f t 


panied him as far as the water-steps 

his skiff olided out on the calm lake, he 
heard the gentleman’s voice suggesting 
that they should stroll up and down a 


while inthe moonlight, and the lady Ss an 
ver, ‘‘ Yes; He re 


membered that Mrs. Winthrop’s ten min 


for te ninue 
LO? LETL minutes 


utes was sometimes an hour 
The next day they went to Coppet; Mrs. 
Winthrop Mr 


riage, Sylvia and Cousin Walpole in the 


and Pereival in the ear 


} 


phaeton, and Ford on horseback 


“Oh! isn’t this almost too delightful 

said Miss Pitcher, when they reached the 
gates of the old Necker chate: 
Walpole was engan d Ihh 


wu Cousin 
tving his horse, 
and Mr. Percival had politely stepped for 
ward to assist her from the phaeton. It 
he r 


is but fair, however, to suppose that 


exclamation referred as much to the in- 


tellectual influences of the home of Ma 


dame 


poet 


as to the attentions of the 
**T could live 


de Staél 


he re, and lL could die 


here,” she continued, with ardor. But as 
Mr. Pereival had now gone back to Mrs 
Winthrop, she was obliged to finish her 
sentence to her nephe vy, Which was not 


quite the same thing. ‘Couldn't 
John ?” she said. 
sae | be 
should Say 0 replied Kord, d 
‘We must all die,” 
Walpole from the post where he was at 
He tied that peace- 
intricate and unex- 


You, 


] , } 
would easv enough 
smounting 


remarked Cousin 


work upon the horse 
ful animal in such 





pected convolutions that it took Mrs. Win 
throp's cous in, later, fully t nty min 
tes »¢ mnprehend and Inraye 

The Neeker omestead 1S a plain old 
fashioned chateau, built round three s 
of a square. a eourt-vard wit mn 
the end of the south side a long irregu 
ing of lower out-buildings stretches tow 


ard the road, « nding in a thicke ned hud 


dled knot atong@ itS mat 1) is though 


Lhe country highway had refused to allow 
aristocratic encroachments, and had push 
ed them a back with determined inds 
Across the three hich pale-veillo racades 
of the main bui aqin@m tlie dead shutters 
ere tightly closed Lhei as nota sign 
Ol fe. sa ina tlle square ho | 
end of the knot, where is fa iS POSsibie 
from the histori Mansion Ne GWuare ed 
lived the old custodian, who strong re 
sembled the portraits of Benjan irank 


Benjamin Franklin knew Mrs 


thypeot 


throp ind Mrs Winthrop’s purse He 
hastened through the knot in his shuffling 
woollen shoes, and unlocked the court 


yard entrance 


“We must go all through the dear old 


house again, for John’s sake,” said Sylvia 


“Do not saerifiee yourselves 1 have 
seen it,” said her nephew. 
** But not lately, dear John 
Tam quite willing to sem iS a pre 





text,” he answered, leading the way in 


They passed through the dark old hall 
thie white statue of Necker 


where 
-] oe } 4] 

gleams 1h soiitude, ana went up the broad 
the old 


them, and throwing open the barred shut 


{ 


Stairway, custodiat prece 


aing 


ers of room after The warm sun 


room. 
shine flowed in and streamed across the 


floors. 


rec 


the dim tapestries, the spindle 
le cilded 
} 


] L- 
decked CLOCKS. 


furniture, and the Cupid 
The old parntings on the 


walls seemed to waken slowly and survey 


them as they passed. Lorimer Percival 
seated himself in a yellow arm-chair, and 
looked about with the air of a man who 
was breathing a delicate aroma. 

“This is the room where the ‘incom 


] 


Juliette’ danced her celebrated 


parable 


ravotte,” he remarked “ prova iV to thie 
music of that old harpsichord or is ita 
spinet in the corner 

Pray tell us about it,” entreated Syl 


ated 


the edge of a small ottoman embroidered 


who had se herself gingerly on 





vith pink shepherdesses on a blue mea 


Mrs. Win- 


dow, and rose-colored lambs. 








watts aes 


Sed 
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. li i 4 i ( rs ii 
l ( na Q if 
, 
, ‘ a] 
{ | ; ghieanaain 
tL monolo lf 
1 ed \e I il 
‘ his au ray; 
| ie O side eleme rf 
J ! ) near thie 1) 
disec i ot « sO 
t] ( l red wion oO ( 
iD chan 
e ¢ T hie 
‘ { i oll ill q) 
{ POUS ¢ 1S HS mie } i( 
) ( ( ee race or lie 
( ‘ f ell ky in the sa 
A s sf Nn ) Lie 
exile OF Coppet Vv great good fortune 
! Village, upon 
t oceas ( i Vi rom Madame Re 
Ca 1 Kren 1 Cal ne-master M 
dame ¢ tae sent for } n, and the e) 
( un l n nan had the sign honor 
( C } tiit ah the dane With the beau 
t { tt Il this room In Lhe pr 
‘ ( ( e distin ushed soeciet of 
( } ( ho aou il as the ory Of Ts 
\\ ( nee isended, Corimne 
carried awa vimiration, embraced 
ransport 
e dancing - master said Cousin 
W alpe much rested 
\ her ravissante amie 
( ISL} Wa OLE, ¢ Hs us that he had 
made a Mistake eLoo LL1lTAiSeé to the pol 
rait near by Superb woman!” he mut 
red, contemplating it superb 
The portrait represented the authoress 
of Corinne standing, her talented head 
ero ned D a mayestie aureole of vellow 
itin turban, whose voluminous folds ae 
counted probably for the scanty amount 
1aterial left for the shoulders and 
in 
If I eould have had the choice,” said 
M ss Pitcher, pensively erazing at this por 
trait, °°] would rather have been that no 
yle creature than anv one else on history's 
Pe | ¢ 
Later they went down to the old gar 
den It stretehed back behind the house 
for some distance, shut in by a high st 


il] \ long straight alley shaded by 
even rows of trees. went down one side 
like a mathematical line; on the other 


there was some of the stiff landscape gar 


dening of the last century In the open 
ice In the centre was a moss frown I 
pond, and near the houss dignified little 
cComMmpanv of cilpped trees phev strol 
down the straight walk: this time Fore 
was with Mrs. Winthrop hile Sylvia 
Mr. Pereival, and Cousin Walpole were i 
ryt 
I suppose she used to walk here,” ob 


served Mrs. Winthrop 
In her turban,” suggested Ford 


Perhaps she has sat upon that very 
bench—who knows ?—and mused,” said 
S t, Litla inativels 

\loud, of course,’ commented her 
nephew But these irreverent remarks 
vere in undertone; only Mrs. Winthrop 
CO d ( ir them 

No doubt they all walked here,” ol 
served thie poet; “ait was one of the cus 


toms of the time to take slow exercise 
daily in one of these dignified alleys 
The whole society of Coppet was no doubt 
often here, Madame de Staél and her vari 
ous guests, Schlegel, Constant, the Mont 
reney, Sismondi, Madame Réecamic ig 
and many others.” 
Would that I too eould have been of 


said Cousin Walpole, w 


that company ! ith 
warmth, 

“Which one of the two ladies would 
vou have accompanied down this walk, if 
choice had been forced upon you said 
Mrs. Winthrop. 

“Which one?—Madame de Staél, of 
course,” replied the little bachelor, chival 
rously. 

\nd you, Mr. Percival 

* With the one who had the intellect,” 
replied the poet 

“We must be even more lacking in 
beauty than we suppose, Sylvia, since they 
all choose the plain one,” said Katharine, 
laughing. ‘*But you have not spoken 
vet, Mr. Ford: what would your choice 
have been ?” 

‘Between the two, there would hardly 
have been one.” 

‘Isn't that a little enigmatical 

‘John means that he admires them 
equally,” explained the aunt 

That is it,” said her nephew. 

Lunch was spread upon the = grass. 


le an 


Mrs. Winthrop’s coachman had mat 
impromptu carpet of carriage rugs and 
shawls. Percival threw himself down be 
side the ladies; Cousin Walpole, after try- 
ing various attitudes, took the one denom 
inated ‘‘cross-legged.” Ford suryeyed 
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1 r croup ) moO ent ’ ent t t f p 
me pa { rarden be ( ra) H 
You ar ) 1 M this 
| | k bacas 
It is rut | ed lac 
[ ha ot t Mr. qu 3 
Per il s { He eC) 
r ‘ 
lo 12 WwW 
= ! ‘> ( ) 1 ( ‘ 
And if not « ( reve wie s olt 
ou ( ed IPSs } ed 
Hi , ; K ; y mu ch 
{ ay ‘ 1 . | ’ ~ - . ’ ed , 
rst OF merrime { in tion mere ) LUISE iY 
You John do t need niv ¢ ‘ lances ; 
wel { s it 1d - iVS il ( ai f It \ 
t t i el You nk I for other baiances And \ ) 
) rut rere ) ! 1 SO Ve i 1 i fair > cf 
ou Oo nm obhis { té rT SPS iit | 1 oted } 
adeat tt ( Liye ers He ak Llit rh thie I 
er it is good for him or not, and he wa high inp ‘ Let Ss ! 
SO YY) {1 ) nanv oOo 2) en the di if ( ! 
You may laug iid Miss Pitcher, example the hearts of stro 
! dine er head but ne aid eat { Lilé ( ( 
lgreatad il of il Not nga else ould l til I¢ { ( rs a 
co { him but ) on the high oul ye generator il 
shelf ves 
Do Ou Ss ret 1 the same tastes H ised il el 1 t Ol 
Mi Kor said Katharine Do ou 1dce mishned Ss. i 
t prefer t is out of reach mad vour p der and broeade, I ( 
When one Is ro said KY a { I ind tender adr ers 
Live vel tlie t S abso telv out M Pe ( i } ! it at 
Or I t is, generally speaking M S Hs iS 1 M Vin 
question merely of ceter ) mn nd a » The s ned to ha ( 
ne " tiie Oo or conve fo. several 
The sun sa rays came slantin oceasions wl I 1 came ove thie 
inder their tre ne the grass in bars. n oe the e said to ( 
The conversatior d taken a turn towar librar ind Miss Pitcher 0 i to 
Lie cet of 1 ¢ teent eentut contess t it Ss aidk not fee ert to 
Per | said the mos But a poet may disturbthem. She remarked, with a sig 
ell talk in a memorial garden, hushed that 1 must be very intellect 
d sunny, on a cushioned earpet u once s asked her nephew ( 
Lie trees \ h a long-ste med HeGiass Ol ced the poets pro 
iw his hand, and fair ladies stening 1 Qh yes Nhe S one OFT those i 
ptatt Lion I ra le i ne pac ivalnst me-laced talking fellow ) 
his tree was SMOKIDg a cigarett tis to men are very apt to admire da ft 
be supposed that he was listening also Miss Pitcher felt as much wra 
‘Here is something I read the other gentle nature allowed. But aga het 
day, at least as nearly as I ean recall it,’ sentiments were divided, and she er 


said the speaker. He was gazing at the ficed her personal feelings. TT en 
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hie lie l 1 
eD ( ( belief that 
M ed s contide ( 
\ OU rorer Lhie 1 nt 
( to er nephe he. 
evarded the por 
\ iba made ip 
1 4 ‘ . > e ) Md 9 
iha ! er cruel to Percival, isn’t 
() too is many, many friends, 
i i eering ag 1 
1 ha y 
4 4 , ‘ ’ . 
\ is ? i Ford Vas agalll 


( sito And if he did not have 


or rl > 1hh thie MDPrary, he had 
s not a few of afternoons in the 
irden or i e « e up the water 
ste dl f ress of the hous 
it Yul t no other com 
anon than a book t was but natural 
that he ould ] ier, and possibiv make 
ome effort to rival the printed page 


‘You do not like driving ? she said 


one day They were in the parlor, and 


he car ( Was COMMING round Sli had 


nvited to accompany them, and he 
id ( 
No { i. coachman, I confess 
Phere is ary e phaeton she said 
ur'e Oss 
H olanced at her, but she was examin 
ng e border of her lace searf. ‘'On the 
; I prefer riding he answered, as 
Lhougis if is a question of ereneral pref 
re ces 
And Katharine rides so well!” said 
Syly looking up from her wax flowers. 
S\ . made chart wax flowers, gen 
erally ater-Llllles, DeCaUse they were ~'sSoO 
regu 
There are no good horses about here 
observed Ford L have ti ed them all 


[I presume at home in America you keep 


() in America That is too far off 

[ do not remember what I did in Ameri 
ca,” answered Mrs. Winthrop 

A da or two iater ‘You were nis 

Kell a tt re being ho g od saddle 

iorses here *she re marked *“ My coach 

nan has found two; they are in the sta 

ye no 


‘Tf vou are going to be kind enough 
to offer one of them to me,” he said, rath- 
er fo nally _after a moment's silence, ‘* I 
shall then have the pleasure of some rides 


with you, after all 


just arrived, being on the hall table, seal 


Yes,” answered Mrs. Winthrop. ‘As 





vou say—after all! She was smiline 

He niled too, but shook lis lead Syl 
did not his little by-pia Wha 

ever it meant, howevei ( hot prevel 

Kord’s riding 1 Mrs. Winthrop several 

times, her groom following Miss Pit 

er watched these little excursions With 


Tri lic hy Interest 

Meanwhile letters from Lorimer Perei 
val came to Miolans almost daily ‘That 
is the Pereival crest,” said Svivia to her 


nephew, one of these epistles, whieh had 


ipward., as they passed SO appropriate 
lor a poet I think—a flame 
*Ah! I took it for steam,” said Ford 
Now the ¢ Ide r Pe reival | ad be nasue 
ce ssf il builde g of locomotive S Jolin. 
said Miss Pitcher, solemnly, ‘‘do you mean 


hat for derision 2?” 
hat tor derision ¢ 


Derision, my dear aunt! There is 
nothing in the world so powerful as 
steam Ge only had more, | too might 
be a poet. Orif my father had had more, 
I too might have enjoyed a fortune.” 

Mr. Percival enjoys no fortune,” said 
Sylvia, still solemnly 

“What has he done with it, then ? 
Enjoyed it all out 2” 

‘He tells me that it dissolved, like a 
mist, in his grasp.” 

‘Yes; they eall it by various names,” 
said Ford. 

Mrs. Winthrop, dressed in her habit, 
now came down the stairway; sie took 
the letter and put it in her pocket That 
day the groom could not accompany them: 
the horse he rode was lame. ‘We are 
sufficiently brave to do without him for 
one afternoon, are we not 7” said the iady. 

‘IT confess I am timid: but I will do 
my best,” answered Ford, assisting her to 
mount. Sylvia, standing in the doorway, 
thought this a most unfortunate reply. 

They rode southward ‘Shall we stop 
for a few moments ?” said Katharine, as 
they came toward ( oppet. 

‘Yes: for ten,” he answered. 

The old eustodian Jet them in, and 
threw open the windows as before. The 
Visitors went out on the little shelf-like 
baleony which opened from the drawing 
room. 

“You notice there is no view, or next 


to none,” said Ford, ‘although we are 
on the shore of Lake Leman, and under 
the shadow of Mont Blane. They did not 
care for views in the eighteenth century ; 























AT THE 


that is. views of the earth: the vere 
r views of the sou Ma me de Staél 
| ted the country; to the last, Coppet 
remained to her a dreary « Shi 
the woman vho frat ud: that s 
ti not cross the room to loo il 
| of Nap but ould venty 
( Lo < th an agi Lie nan 
Phi ere as rare then, it seems, a 
( enow uid Mi Winthrop But 
to-aa eco more t in twenty miles we 
» to Europe 
g I 
She did the same; that is, what iS 
thie ime in her day: she went to Ger 
nany. There she found two rather agre 
‘ en—Goethe and Schiller Having 
found Lhnem Sti¢ proceeded Lo ta \ to 
them They eonfessed to eaeh other 
long afterward, the deep relief they felt 
hi that gifted woman departed 
\h, well, all she wanted, all she was 
eeking, Was sympathy 
e should have waited until it came 
to ! 


> ot if it 
xT IT I 


never cami 


It would—if she had not been so 
eager and voracious The truth is, Co 
isan inordinate egotist She ey 
pecte lL all minds to deft r to her supe riori 
\ ile at the very moment she was en 
a ed in extracting from them any poor 
iowledge or ideas they might pos 
es ch could serve her own purposes 
A her books were talked into existenes 
shi ed them before she wrote them 
It was her custom, at 1 


he dinner-table here 
introduce the subjeet upon 
she was engaged, and all her cuests 


: . 2 1 1 
e expecte d. indeed Toreed, to GiIscuss it 
, 
I 


s, to listen to a) 





she herself had to say, and never to de 


part Trom the given 11 DV the s hitest 


digression until she gave the signa 


ne 
1 


t 
t 

} T 

i Lie 


next morning, closeted in her own 


TOOTH, 


1 it 


1 1 , ear 

she wrote out the results of all this, and it 

became a chapter, 
“She was a woman 


said Mrs. Winthrop, in 


ing tone 


S ame,’ 


And what IS 


‘**A woman of genius! 


the very term but a stigma No woman 
IS SO proclaimed by the great brazen 


ie of the Publie unless she has thrown 


Ot womanly seclusion 


LwWay her birthright 
for t 


he miserable mess of pottage called 

‘fame 
‘The 

prison ?” 
‘* Neither 


seclusion of a convent? or a 


Of a home.” 
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perhaps commend obedienes 
iSO 
[In one wa ve 
I Im ¢£ a ho thet il 
wavs 
I sha ( edient to 
plied Ford, ga ring some of the ripe 
mw vrrapes ¢é l e Dai VVra 
Mrs. Winthrop ‘ nto ded 
cd ne-roou It is a pity ( $ ) 
) ra ere ‘ M ( tTiie Re it 
l narked | if Vou mig ive 1d 
mired 
l econ ra ec J ell it 
least not literar Bu vy 
ew is n i before 
thouel e ha peen W il ve oO 
man oO CNS It may be said, indeed 
{ s id oy S 1 vel is } tract 
me’ aan l ) 
*You are hard to pleas 
‘Not ata [ ask only the sin e and 
retiring oman rraces But l Lhing 
retiring as hard to find n the eig teenth 
century 
You dislike literary omen very 
much said Mrs. Winthrop She had 
crossed the room to ¢ Xamine an Ola mir 
ror made of square Of @lass elded to 
wether b\ { eaden frames, which had 
once been gilded 
Hardly I pity them 
“You did not know, then, that I was 
one 
He had crossed the room also, and was 
now standing behind her: as she asked 
the question Siu looked at bis imac ith 
tne glass 
lL did not ) il neanswered look- 
Ing al ers 
lam. anonymously 
Better ho MOUSsIYV I in yowealy 
ten 
] nks l am not in f east a 
eritie 
Lk 2) il you are too pi IG1ICeE? 
too narro to be one AL] Lhe Same Li 
you read ¢ 
If you insist 
‘I do insis What IS more | ive 
Vilil me I have had it for several day 
waiting for a good opportunity she 
dre from her pocket a small flat package 
and gave it to lim 
‘* Must it be now 
‘‘Here and now. Where could we 


find a more appropriate atmosphere ?” 
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Li ited ] ns¢ 1opened the pa For the moment her self poss $si01 had 
! DOOK IN failed her But now she had it in hand 
n “Tf I have tried, naturally or ai 
I I i ly | have made a failure ive | 
read 
[t must be a novel experienc MJ) 
\ 1 og Winthrop 
l > l re | a i) 
trait of Voltaire. After son 
( ! ( con ) - th 5 re ( t 
- iv< 1 1 S e said is he did n c 
I Our Opin 1 OL my iit 
( iin 0 tle dese ) Is that tl real point betwee 
the Of course it 1s We will walk up and 
i ( to ther the wild narecissu own Corinne’s old rooms, and you all 
; { me as we \ , 
\ ¢ ( Why do you force me to sa lea 
i AY | \ t ) intt nes 
| S st, I am no They are unpleasant, the I knew it! 
Cc \ ] { ym ( l rye sal LO The 
Kor us both 
! Do you For you, | doubt it lor they 
! \ vo scarce cannot more unpleasant than Q 
( ( ad to me you e alre uy a Yet yo ] ! 
( Yet Tf e that give them 
il to vou, and that ‘Yes: but I have not forgi 
trouble to—to—” Mrs. Winthrop 
» decorate have, my plain ‘For what, pray 
is true, is it not a ‘For proposing to make me a 
\pparently vou had small diff 
‘ ! your compliments ¢ in escaping ; 
I e comp { » abundanee, and “AS you say ipparently But per 
l Hiner ones than yours What I haps I conceal my wounds 
ym you is the truth, your real ‘You are trying to turn the subje ) 
O} oO { e olume in your that L will not insist about the litt] ) c 
You the only man I have met ‘T wish, indeed, that you would not in 
l Ve - ( ns to te no desire to sist 
flatter me, to ake me t s well of mi . But if | am the sort of woman you 
I see no reason why I should not have indicated, I should think you would 
t of myself; but, all the same, I enjoy punishing me a little.’ 
im curious I ean that you Judge me ‘A little, perhaps. But this would be 
even sever \ too severe.’ 
she | : He did not look ip or They were walking slowly through the 


on turning paves rooms S 


he turned her head and looked at 
of volu him. ‘‘I have listened to you, Mr. Ford; 





> id not eated herself; she was I have let you say pretty much what you 
ad L table opp site him sia) pleas d to me, because it was amusing. 
can see that you do not in the least like But you cannot seriously believe that I 
ded, in a lower tone really care for what you say, severe or 
M i ( i ) ian LO otherwise 
i “Only as any right-minded woman 
\ did look up; their eyes must care.” 
, Say on Now I insist 
\ flush ea » her cheeks He shut ‘*Good-by to lans, then You y 
ok and ros never admit me within its gates again: 
Really, I am too insignificant a vic- that is, unless you have the unusual jus 


tim,” he said, bowing as he returned it. tice —unusual in a woman—to see that 
You mean that I—that [have tried—” what I say is but the severity of a true 


‘Oh no; you do it naturally.” friend.” 














where men are con 








would strike first the poor er 
was chanting them, and crush her tothe a declaration, a 


Fortunately there is no 
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r imo 
1 Cas 1 S. 7 S et eS } 
( 
! ra ( 
| ' 
i 
! IN \\ 
teat ( ( ( 
( 1) ~ 
{ t 
oO Oo) | Ss 0 ) ‘ i 
yore iS r S ) 
\ \ ; 
| | s Wi 1 ) ke 
fore thre way 
I 
ist} yn) tive lo m >) ( 
) { ( ( t l t 
\ l { 
OM One SOC on ot S 
{ { { { 
{ ¢ ( SLO ) 
Remember 
| } 
iif 1 med 5S i} 





1 iol 
res \ ( ne ‘ ed B r 
l e thay e eX n ro ¢ { ; 
\ oma por \ once at ns 
L ¢ Ot be Tt All men do 1 
OY »? IS if Yes. t ( ao 
Lhe ¢ tingu G Mr. Per i 
v. certain sor of ‘Oh, Pere i 
Lia npardon Ho ou ag 
Sin itself dan tLirop, to LlOs¢ 
e ¢ ( restored. the Stil 
ma W « not 
Pr Per said lord 
in should not dare t t least le 
Ing to var, she in Then, as they ent 





ma lower, on the tone of h VOLE 
yve, it is at least dif- true woman shouk 
her leave it,and come side of your nat 
ty hich must n side, and ] 
» the garish are deed, and a far mo 
1G here the dust than thou | 
tainted and heavy ntended n Lo be 
vainful sight | ry ome oul ni 
g ! to her, poo lie ou aces 
i s, closing he pS iat L have sa 
and Leading he Poa Ly I \V | il east S 
me the quiet fie S, and devotedly a 
l erro! wd vpegcin I T en she is 
I pits Ot 1018 idded above IS t il we 
it words she The flush st 
ied out Lo the ovica her ( eS 100O 
they were to be clothed in the hard dark eina 
fe and set up before her, they Curious, isn’t 
ture who about he said 


} 1 } } } » 
] ff; 
it 


danger of ‘*A conditional one.” 





ae ee te 


Ser ae 


= BOD 








not condition in reality | 

oht | ive pleased yourself 

Kor L need not have 

beer st I had only to pretend a 
d to Loe I t ac uescent 

eat i admire, and I could have 

! in ‘ nee It is 
rat] [ did not do it It might 
He itched her as she spoke I 
d t st be ‘ 1 he said, 

( 

It is not of much consequence whether 
you eve me or not 1 think, on the 
who however, that I mav as well take 
t occasion to tell you what you seem 
not to ive suspected lam engaged to 
Mr. Pere il 

Of « e, the you were angry when 
I sp ‘ mas I did But L bee vou 
vil ) justice to believe that I 
never fora moment dreamed that he was 
nyt ne to Mrs Winthrop 

Your dreams must be unobservant 

L kone that he was with you, of 
COUPSE ind that you received his letters 
there is one in your pocket now But it 
Wada HO WNpPPression UPON Mie 4 that Is, aS 
far as vou were concerned 

And hy not Even in the guise of 
un apology, Mr. Ford, you sueceed in in 
sinu o” your rudeness. What you have 
said ( trans ated, simply means that 

ou never eamed that Mrs. Winthrop 





could be interested in Mr. Pereival. And 


hould she not be interested? But 
the truth is,there is such an infinite space 
between vou that you cannot in the least 


comprehet d him.” She turned toward 
the door which led to the stairway. 

That is ve ry possibie, said Ford. 
‘But | ve not now the honor to be a 


rival of Mr. Pereival’s, even as an unfa 


vored suitor; you did not comply with my 
col 

‘T vent down the stairs, past the 
s] il Stat ie of Necker, and out into the 
suns e Benjamin Franklin brought 
forward e horses, and Ford assisted her 
to mount. ‘* You prefer that I should not 
ro wit vou,” he said: ‘‘ but of course I 
must We cannot always have things 


just as we wish them in this vexatious 


8) a, vo KhHOW 

The flush on her faee was still deep; 
but s iad recovered herself sufficiently 
to smilie ‘*We will select subjects that 


will act as safe conductors down to com 
monplace,” she said. They did. Only at 
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of Miolans was any allusion 





nade to the preceding conversation, 


He had said cood by; the two ridn o 


cloves liad formally touched each other 
It may be for a long time,” he remark 
ed I start toward Italy Lhis evening 


I shall go to ¢ ‘hambery and Turin 

She passed him; her horse turned into 
the piane-tree avenue ** Do not Suppose 
that I could not have been, that I could 
not be if I chose all you ae seribed,” she 
said looking back. 

“TT know you co ld. It was the possi 
bilities in you which attracted me, and 
made me say what I did.” 

‘That for your possibilities!” she an 
swered, making the gesture of throwing 
something lightly away. 

He lifted his hat; she smiled, bowed 
slightly, and rode onward out of sight. 
He took his horse to the stables, went down 
to the water-steps, and unmoored his skiff. 
The next day Sylvia received a note from 
him; it contained his good Dv, but he him- 


self was already on the way to Italy. 


The following summer found Miss 
Piteher again at Miolans. But although 


her little figure was still seen going dow 


} 
to the outlook at sunset, although she stil] 
made wax flowers and read (with a mark) 
‘Childe Harold,” it was evident that she 
was not as she had been. She was lan 
gcuid, mournful, and by August these ad- 
jectives were no longer sufficient to de- 
seribe her condition, for she Was how Sse- 
riously ill. Her nephew, who was spend 
ine the summer in Seotland, was notified 
by a letter from Cousin Walpole. In an- 
swer he travelled southward to Lake Le- 
man without an hour's delay; for Sylvia 
and himself were the only ones of their 
blood on the old side of the Atlantie, and 
if the gentle little aunt was to pass from 
earth in a strange land, he wished to be 
beside her. 

But Sylvia did not pass. Her nephew 
read her ease so skilfully, and with the 
others tended her so carefully, that in 
three weeks’ time she was lying on a couch 
by the window, with ‘‘ Childe Harold” 
again by her side. But if she was now 
well enough for a little literature, she was 
also well enough for a little conversa- 
tion 

‘*T suppose you were much surprised, 
John, to find Katharine still Mrs. Win- 
throp ?” 

‘**No, not much.” 
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‘ 47S 
‘But she told me that she had mention 


\ 
l to you her engagemet 


‘Yes, she mentioned it 
! iO ike and break ¢ ivenie ~ 
But she is not SSUTLE ou i 
~ roke ft S ( it se¢ S 
() rea ne does no ! l 
el Sald » 1 U! lit l Va it \ ( 
LlOWS wma neat i sun 
ne She pa d, then s er head 
Sadi \ I | ive @) L1icle ood Ste 
said \ deep sig | | 
rw, until t vend of June I tl 
l mav say Without ¢ iv@el 1 hat | 
spent the entire month of J v. day nad 
night, picturing to my his sufferings 
You took more t ethan hi did He 
was married before July was enced.” 
Simply despau 
Despair took on a cheerful guise 
Some of thre rest ©o l I not obieet to 


‘So terrible for such a man! A mere 
child OnlV seventeen 

And hee ; 

Phirty ven yea ‘ it months, and 


of an obituary Twenty vears vounger 
than he is! Of course e cannot in the 
least appreciat the true cdepth of his 


poetry 
‘‘He may not care for that, you know 
if she appreciates him,” said Ford—Miss 
Pitcher thought, heartlessly 
During these three weeks of attendance 
upon his aunt 
Mrs Winthrop daily Generally he met 


he had, of course, seen 


} 


her in the sick-room, where she gave to 


the patient a tender and de ited care If 
she was in the drawing-room when he 


came down, Cousin Walpole was there 





also: he had not one een her alone 
He was not staving alt Miolans A though 
he spent most of his time there his abode 


nominally was a farm-house near by 
Sylvia improved daily, and early in Sep 


tember her nephew prepared for departure 


He was going to He ide lhe re C)nve bea l 
tiful morning he felt in the mood for a 
long farewell ride He sent word to Syl 


via that he should not be at Miolans be 

fore evening, mounted, and rode off at a 
brisk pace He was out all day under the 
blue sky, and enjoyed il He had some 
vonderful new views of Mont Blane, some 
exhilarating speed over tempting stretches 


of road, a ch ata rustic inn amor 
Vil ird nd the uninter ect 
ionship of his own thoughts. 1 
( Lock, O s i mie, he ¢ 
‘ He ease’o 
is ! { S Ice 
| ! on Hle to 
( ) s nis Shop I 1 
the e t oO is 
oo} trolled ba p 
A rd the old chiatea 
As oo or CAM = 
l end G Y | 
e1 eco ed Mrs. W 
oO} L S ! Sl 
Mrs. Winthrop wa i 
1 Franklin said. -He open 
i ( e ste all { 
thie I 
She \ e far end: her 
toward him, and she did 1 
tep; she started en he spoke 
But Shit re ) ered rs 
smiled, and began talking hoy 
Same easy vrace li Wn lie ! 
pon his first arrival Mio 
tiie met at the gate the vear b Ie 
meant that she had pu rh bane 
acquaintance where he wa 
He did not seem un Yr tlo ) 
stro ed on rd for ten min 
Mrs. Winthrop said that s mu 
homeward: they turned towar« 
They had been speaking of Sy 


( il 
one l 
lady besi 
I do 
I dislike 
| and \ 


written ¢ 


All 


I i t Lunt Set la 
must have Sch II 
e-way, ju t before ie 

et 4 1ady ho 


s charming, | am to 
le Huidh 

nt Know about the 
thie ord But Sie 
e) lovable 


mn her face.” 


are at liberty to st 


Pray describe her 





He wa 
. P 
he said, 


quite we 


s silent. Then, ‘If I e 


‘will vou bear 1th Wh) 


ll aware that that whic] 


1} 
Minh 
‘ 

I 
{ 
i 
ort 
hie 
ytil 
Ser 
rié 
it 
! 
lo 
hie 
ire 
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il, aNd needed the exercise. 


DS SO 

Liem, 
‘OSS ONE € nd « f t} 
< stone wall,it 


across thie 


them. A dull SKY and 
< stone wall do not seem to them tl 
: ‘ld as they seemed at 
harine Winthrop. 
step; perhaps 
should hear it. 
room 
How r face was pale; her eyes, 
uu dark shadows under them, look 
at than usual. She returned his greeting 
vy; her trouble, w ‘ver it was, did 
apparently connect itself with him. 
You should not be walking here, Mrs. 
Winthrop,” he said as he came up; ‘it 


wet; but Lam going now. You 
iave been at Miolans ?” 
Yes. ITsawmyaunt. Shetold me you 


i¢ 


Lips re out riding somewhere, I thought 


‘ousin Walpole hi: perhaps you might be here 
hat all she told you 
iinkso. No; she did Say that you 


isiness for Kath St 
| 


ai 
irine was not with him; ea 
somewhere. She was were fond of autumn in the country. 


So 
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eolior rose 
You 
rimured 


LOW, 


and Comin’ 
arrange 
turned from him 


Ford, ”” wre 


‘ 


whether you ike 1 * not : rr yur Lhat your 


( 
imprudence allowed anger fortune is gone, g »: but on 
when I said » mig & my own, how can I 


he village that you could wear! was a barrier betw 








* 
i 


ee ecaraaas 


Ln raed 


wR 


we re 


aren ~ 


oe nod 
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and as you are—but principally as vou 
are muld ha been, | fear, a hopeless 
One [ yubt I should ever have iY 
ton in T dee ( ein 
t y 7 No ou are . f 
l i LI} l ( \ eel @) 
St { e myst erhaps 1n 
ne [ean even make it eet to you 
A pad sno 1 lin each of her cheeks 
It vel hard she said, almost Ina 
We ( 1 the le els il ird ih 
swered Jolin Ford B Lhe expression in 
I ( s more tender than his words 
Ata rate seemed to tisfy hei 
Do ( KO What 1 an oiling to 
ao He said, Some mibutes ile} I an 
oing to make Benjamin Franklin lielht 
i fire ¢ one of those old literary hearths 
tthe ch iu. Yourshoes shall be dried 
in the presence of Corinne herself Who 
must, however, have worn a much arcane 
pair And while they are drying ] I] 
otfer a formal apolog ice) nV past want 
of respect, not only to Corinne, but to all 
the other portraits, especially to that blu¢ 
eved Madame Necker in her very tight 
\\ iin gow!) We will drink their 
ea Sin some ot the native wine If 
you insist, I will even make an effort to 
admire the vellow turban 
He carried out his plan. Benjamin 


1} { f ‘y" } 
ed DV Lhe Tee otfered and 





Lhner as a barrier against adiscovery, mace 

bright ¢ ipon one ol the astonisiv | 
heart ind brought over a flask of na 
t t l i LLi¢ loaf ind SOTME fine 
rrapes. ford arranged these on a spindle 
le rced table. and brought for ird an old 
tapestried arm-chair for Katharine. Then 
while she sat sipping her wine and dry 
ia tie shoes before the erackling flame, 
he went gravely round the room, @lass in 
hand pausing belore each portrait to bow 
ceremonio nd drink to its health and 
long life—probably in a pictorial sense 


When he had finished the cireuit, ** Here's 


to vou all, charming vanished ladies of 
the past,” he said; ‘*may you each have 
( ry honor in the picturesque, powdered, 
ll orthographic we tO Which you belong, 
and never DY any } ssib lity step over 
io OUPS 


That last touch has spoil dthe whole.” 


said the lady in the tapestried chair. 


> 


sut Ford declared that an expression 
in Madame Necker’s blue eye approved 
his words 

He now came back to the hearth. ‘‘ This 
will never do,” he said The shoes are 
not drying; vou must take them off 


] 


And with that he knelt down and began 


to unbutton them. But Katharine, ag 

ne to obe v4 rade rs. finished Lhe ta 11@) 
sell The old eustodian, who had been 
tanding in the doorway lauchine at 


Ford's portrait pantomime, now saw an 


opportunity to make himself useful: he 
came forward, took one of the shoes put 


IL Upon his hand, and kneeling down, heid 
f | a 
close to the flame. | e Shoes were lit 


boots of dark cloth like the habit, slen 


der dainty, and made with thin soles 


they were for riding, not walkin ord 
brought forward a second arm-chair and 
sat down. “The old room looks really 
cheerful,” he said. The portraits are 


beginning to thaw; presently we shall see 
them smile.” 

Katharine too was smiling. she we 
also bl ishing a little. The b sh and 
sheht embarrassment made her look like 


a school oO” r] 


‘Where shall we go for the wit , 
said Ford ‘“*T ean give you one more 
inter over here, and then I must go 
home and get to work again. And as we 
have so little foreign time left, J sueeest 
that we lose none of it, and be nh our 
married life at onee. Don't be alarmed: 
he does not understand a word of Ene 
lish. Shall we say, then, next week ?” 


‘No,’ 
‘*Are you waiting to know me better ? 
Take me, and make me better.” 
“What are your principal faults—I 
mean besides those I already know 2?” she 
said, shielding her face from the heat of 


the fire with her riding gauntlets 





[ have very few. [like my own way; 
but it is always a good way. My opinions 
are rather decided ones; but would you 
like an undecided man? I do not enjoy 
general society, but I am extremely fond 
of the particular. I think that is all.” 

‘And your obstinacy ?” 

Only firmness,” 

‘You are narrow, prejudiced; you do 
not believe in progress of any kind. You 
would keep women down with an iron 
hand " 

“A velvet one.” 

The custodian now took the other shoe 

‘*He will certainly stretch them with 
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** Bat 
perhaps it is as well; you have a habit of 
' What 
little affairs those are! Will 
twelve patrs a year content you 

A flush 


ho reply 


that broad palm of his,” said Ford. 


wearing shoes that are too small 


ridiculous 


rose in her cheeks; she made 


It will be very hard for vou to give 


up your independence, your control of 


ings,” he said 
But she turned toward him wit 


avery 


You 


sweet expression 1n her eyes will 
do it all for me,” she answered 
He rose, walked about the room, com 


ing back to lean over the gilded top of her 
chair and say, with emphasis, ** What in 
the world does that old wretch mean by 
staying here so persistently all this time?” 


She laughed. Benjamin Franklin, look 


ig up from his task, laughed too—prob 
ibly on general principles of sociability 


nd appreciation of his fee 


lo vO back to your faults she said 
> come and acKnow 


You have avery eal 


and sit Gown 


OUS Na 


ire 

You are mistaken However, if vou 
ike jealousy, I can easily take it up 

It will not be necessary It is al 


ready there.” 
‘You are 


instance; 


thinking of some particular 


of whom did you suppose I was 
: | 

jealous 

But she would not say. 

After a while he came back to it 


thougnt | 


You 


jealous of Lorimer Pere! 


Was 
Val a ne said 

The custodian now announced that both 
shoes were dry; she put them on, button 


ing them with an improvised button-hook 


made of a hair-pin The old man stood 
straightening himself after his bent pos 
ture; he still smiled probably on the 


same general principles The afternoon 


was drawing toward its close: Ford asked 
horses 


him to bring round the He went 


] fy] 


out SiOoW, Carerul 


they could hear his 
the 


risen 


tread each of slippery 


had 
mirror to adjust 


on Stars 

the 
Ford 
te Do you 
the 
glass, in this same way, a vear ago ” he 
said 


Katharine she went to 
her riding hat 

came up and stood behind her. 
remember when [ 


looked at you in 


How you talked to me that day about 
my poor little book! You made me feel 
terribly.” 

Forgive it.” 

‘But you do not forgive the book ?” 
Vou. LXXV.—No. 449 


‘I am sorry. 


56 
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‘IT will forget it, instead You will 
write no more.” 

‘Always so sure! However, I will 
promise, if you acknowledge that you 
have a jealous disposition.” 

She spoke gayly He watched her in 
the glass a moment, then drew her away 
‘Whether I have a jealous disposition or 
not | do not KHOW he answered But 


lL was never jealous of Lorimer Percival 


I held him in too light estimation And 
[I did not believe—no, not at any time 

that vou loved him; he was not a man 
whom you would love. Why you al 
lowed vourself to become engaged to 
him I do not know; but I suspect it was 


because he flattered vhat you thought 


vour literary talent I do not believe you 


would ever have married him; you would 


1 


have drawn back at the last moment lo 
be engaged to him was one thin oO mal 
ry him another You kept vour engage 

ment along tor months en there is 
no reason ata Or e dela f ou 
had married him I should ive ouch 
the less of you, but I should not have beer 
jealous He paused | aa oht never 
have le you Know it Katharine : *he went 
on but I prefer that there should be no 
thing but the truth between us kno 

that it Was Pe reivali who Droke tne en 
gagement at the last, and not you I 
knew it when I was here the summe? 


He himself told 


Seotlar 


} t 
me when I met him in 


nis Marriage 


Hov 


1a Ist a er 


She broke from him Mase are 


all men she sala ha voice unlike het 
own 
In him it was simply egotism He 
knew that I id known of S engaae 
ment to you, and he wished me to appre 
ciate that in order to marrv that sweet 
young girl, who was quite without for 
tune, he had been obliged to make and 
had made, a great sacrifice.” 
‘““Great indeed!” she commented, bit 


terly ‘You do well to commend him 
ie do 


sav that he was 


commend 


not him I simply 
following out his nature 
Being a poet, he is 


Vou KnOW 


what is callee 
thetic and he wanted 
preciation and sympathy—I will 
applause " 

She was standing with 
him. She 
But 
chair and covered her face with her hands 
ae | ‘You wait 
until I have lost my fortune and am over 


her bae toward 


door 


now walked toward the 


her courage failed, she sank into a 


is too much,” she said. 
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vhelmed: you wait until I am rejected, a mist in the gray eyes she had always 





east aside and then vou come and win thought too cold 


me afterward ifterward er voice In the library of Mr. John Ford, nea 





‘ Y. : to tears New York, there hangs in the place of 
I’ ng tl it te id nothing b if honor a water-color sketch of an old vel 
it | ye ( I" ng ou atterward ow chateau Be neath it, ranged by them 
h that | ive nol Wd one really happy mo selves, are all the works of that eloquent 
ment since our conversation in this old authoress and noble woman, Madame de 
: ouse a year ) felling you afterward Staeél 
é { { ‘ resolved self into but You admire her?” said a visitor r 
e oneuneceas tor ienting wish the Wish, cently, in some surpr se To me she has 
§ 44 i r i oO ) | OVE rié | ul Lvs seemed a a little antique, you 
4 Ippose ( Lo i 4 ( rut | mean ho 
; great ¢ f S s humble sne is antiquity itsell But she ones 
' enough for vou lent me her house, and lam grateful. By 
He dre r har sa ‘ i that the-way, Katharine, I never told vou. al 
} he 1S nec ne t her teet ine not ony though | found it outafterward Benjamin 
" it she saw also something very like Franklin understood English, after all.” 
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ORE t t Easy Chair s in ustily denounce in others. One of the most 

\I } { | \ comn na familiar figures American lite 

{ t of that e for instance, is the demagogue He is the 

I } l t oa} | tf servile ¢ rtier that is rec] : Lire 

§ \ ‘ \ vi ) ( He is the man who goes to othe 
t t esti inds to which his own country owes infinite 


| 1 \ ¢ tonad 1 tl itions, and without the Capac ty to 
: , ) | S ( per elve that eve nation ha torm { civ 
] P 1 f \ vas zation are the result of historic developm 
{ ind t all ec zed periods and l es 
t In t emark means, of are inextrica V bound together, he scoffs at 
j : cat f f vho denoun his own cradle and derides the ancestors that 
t ( ita ttie WvActe mM 


ips t preachers secret He does this to flatter his fellow-country 











veakne ind his) men, just as the courtiers of Elizabeth swor 
; \ both a sinner a i that the splendor of her beauty extinguished 
| n to paus enly t rms of all other women. He sneers at 
is ! 1 startle the congregation t lords walking backward before the Queen 
. al f t while e js ne, ‘hou in Westminster / vy, vet on the atform he 
meal [Tamthe mar crawls on his belly be fore the mob ‘he dema- 
' | ) I e is so fond, and which gogue reviles the parasites of pri s, but 1s 
{t f hula f it is himself the parasite of the people. e royal 
it t t fit illustrates the same « household officer in his quaint costume of a 
lency toapply t moral former age is a grotesque and amusing figure. 
It the same feeli Yr Also vhich sut he is not contemptible lik the republic in 
x] trust of those who a iffoon who ridicules him to please what he 
P r consciences t people, or the harlequin 





fa clown in order to get to Congress. 
fubula narratur. When he holds up 





minion of a monarchy to scorn, he is him- 
Jos Surta | istinctive dispos self the toady and the tuft-hunter at whom he 


Mawworm ; that every man is so dee} Yes, says Thackeray; but stop I shoul 
vn moral weakness tha myself like to be seen walking down Pall 

] ( ; tst ther man, W affirms hisown Mall with a duke on each arm. You, ex 
cellent Easy Chair, 01 you, accomplish¢ d edi 

ere is certainly often an unconscious ex- tor, when you talk about * the people’s money,” 


stence in ourselves of weakness which we and the people’s this, that, and the other, does 
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dividual, and which willingly he Ips to se 
cure that general benefit if it can be secured 
larger benetit of the 

hole, which consists in developing and main 
taining individual selt-reliancs 

The purchase by the State of the grounds 
surrounding Niagara Falls, for the purpose ol 
removing obstructions and securing forevyel 
the inviolate grandeur of the spectacle, is one 
ofthe most striking recent illustrations of true 
irit. It could not be urged that a 
pecuniary revenue would be returned to the 
State from the purchase, nor that it would not 
be an annual expense properly to maintain the 








grounds. The argument was that it was an 
unparalleled scene of natural sublimity within 
the domain of the State, that its unobstructed 


ri moral benefit to the 


community, and that the consciousness of its 


conte mpl wioONn Was a 


neglect and of its practical destruction as a 
natural spectacle would be morally injurious 
to the people [t was an argument quite be 
ge of arguments for an ap 
propriation of public money. But it is hon 
orable to the State that the force of the argu 
ment was ipprecl ited, and that the 








vrant was 


made 


The third annual report of the Commission 


ers announces that all legal proceedings con- 
nected with the acquisition of the reservation 
are finally closed, and that they have now un- 
disturbed control of the entire territory. The 


total receipts from sales, from the inelined 





l the three years 
the Commission, are 
| disbursements in the 
The receipts from 
| On Cense The esti 
mated cost of maintenance for the next year is 


$18,220, and the estimated receipts, includ 





ing a balance of $11,843 15, will be $19,835 15. 


Upor tlle basis of these estimates the pre 


innual cost of maintenance w be about 
$18,000 or $20,000, and the annual receipts 
" SOOO « SLO.000 
The report of the Superintendent is full of 
interesting facts He states that since the es 
tablishment ofthe reservation Niagara has at 
tracted various conventions and meetings, and 
the pec iliarly pleasant advantages of thi place 
for such assemblies will attract them more and 


more A very interesting detail in the report 
is the account of excursions to the Falls from 
June 1 to October 24. A daily record was kept 
of the number of cars and the estimated num 
ber of persons, as well as of the places whence 
the excursions came, ind the soc iety or school 
e were any, under whose au 
pices they were made. The pilgrims came 
from Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Mary 
land, Pennsylvania, and all parts of Canada 
and New York. During the five months 
3169 excursion cars arrived, bringing 187,781 
persons. On the 19th of August fourteen 
railway trains arrived, containing more than 
10,000 persons, Order was easily maintained, 


no accident occurred, and no injury was done 
to the property of the State 

This is a very satisfactory story, and no one 
can read it without rejoicing that the State 
was Wise enough,for its own honor and fo 
the benefit and delight of the whole country 
to emancipate Niagara. 

A RECENT warm discussion in the news 
papers upon the rights of passengers in rail 
road cars to the control of the windows Is 
an interesting contribution to a very interest 
ing department of inquiry—that of manners 
upon the road. The subject, indeed, is a large 
one, and was treated at some length a few 
years ago in Harper's Bazar by a writer who 
Was apparently a travelling preacher, in whose 
view the question became as all-embracing as 
that of clothes to Professor Teufelsdréckh 
Indeed, the traveller whose manners were 
treated in the Bazar was soon seen to be man 
himself, whose railway carriage was the globe, 
and whose manners were his conduct in all 
human relations. It seems a long step from 
contention about opening or shutting a ca 
window to the consideration of the eolden 
rule. But the difference is only apparent 
Courtesy, kindliness, self-sacrifice, the — tine 
qualities that consecrate human character and 
adorn human life, are shown in the smallest 
as in the greatest actions. 


“Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws 
Makes that and the action fine 


The immediate question, however, arose from 
the frequent experience of the traveller who 
finds the window near him or in front of him 
opened, to admit either the icy arrows of the 
winter air or the dust and smoke and cinders 
which exasperate the heat ofsummer. Is the 
unfortunate passenger who sits behind bound 
to submit to the volleys of pneumonia or of 
phthisis which his forward neighbor insists 
upon discharging at him? or may he right 
fully summon the conductor or the brakeman 
and have justice done by closing the window ? 
The offending neighbor contends that he re 
quires fresh air, and that his rearward com 
panion has no right to compel him to be suffo- 
cated in a noisome atmosphere. Moreover, he 
declares that his neighbor also has a window, 
which he can control at pleasure, and that 
only members of the great Hog family would 
insist upon managing every window in thie 
car at their pleasure. 

Sir Lucius would enjoy the prettiness otf 
the quarrel as it thus stands, and it is certain 
ly not one of easy adjustment, for it becomes 
at once extremely complicated. There are 
probably two persons upon every seat. Now 
is the absolute control of the window necessari 
ly vested in the traveller who sits next to it ? 
and if so, to which window in the car has his 
neighbor on the outside of the seat a right ? 
Again, if the outer passenger on the seat be 
hind enjoys the open window in front, and 
his fellow on the same seat detests it, how 
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shall the dissent be compounded If three 
of the four declare for the open window, and 
the consumptive fourth objects, ought the ma 


. , 
ie Vigorous Inhalers 


rity to rule, or ous 





foxvgen to submit to inconvenience in order 


save the attenuated neighbor trom a fatal 


vhiff? Such dilemmas arise pon all sides 
+} ltt ] ¢ . 
» is the nghttul m ot th indov 
\\ l ie rig 1 iste! tt ‘ Vil | V 
The passenger who sits next to it has an 


mmense advantage of position, and with a 
road back and obnoxious elbows he ean re 
nel flank attacks and even direct assaults for 
some time rhe window itself also is his a 
for 1f he wishes it closed 
ind if he wishes it open it is very sure to re 
fuse tocome down Meanwhile the entire com 
iny in the car take sides. One part of them 
declares that life without fresh air is disease 
incl speedy death: the othe r part iffirms that 
health and comfort are not to be rut lessly 
sacrificed to abstract theories: and unless 
some ardent friend of fresh air thrusts his 


irm through the window and makes shutting 


it impossible, the war sees no immediate end 
One ingenious skirmisher, however, suggests 

clever parry of the pneumonic blast at the 
cost of its promoter. Hold a newspaper, he 
sivs, just at the back of the ¢« ffende agiulnst 
the side of the open window in front of you, 
ind the whole condemned blast will carom 
inainst it,and pour dust, iShes, ¢ inders smoke, 
ind pneumonia over the culprit himself 
This de xterous expedic nt he avers that he has 
tried with great success 

But this device shows man in a state of 


perpetual war. It isan internecine condition 
of railroad travel which implies a relapse to 


barbarism. Indeed, it is the barbarous in 
stinct which is the source of every form of ill 
manners upon the road, They all spring from 
the savage conviction that if a man doesn't 
take care of himself, nobody will take care of 
him. It isa perversion of the doctrine of the 
survival of the fittest. This feeling extends 
not only to the opening of car windows, but 
to entering the Senate of the United States. 
A “Senatorial” man was told that if he did 
not push himself for the place, nobody would 
push him. “ Yes,’ he answered, “but I 
thought this office ought to seek the man.” 
“Nonsense !” was the reply; “none of your 
metaphysics. If you want to go to the Sen 
ate, you must show that you want to go. No- 
body will help you to a place that apparently 
you don’t care for.” The gentleman had no 
wish to tarnish the prize which attracted him 
for the very reason that it was untarnished, 
and the rival who proved that he wanted 
it, by “treating the boys” and by intriguing 
with other seekers of loot, b igged the booty 
The persuasion that if a man doesn’t assert 
himself he will be * put upon” is the secret of 
much of the universal selfishness of which the 
car window controversy is an illustration. 
The controversy cannot be quickly settled by 
any means but courtesy. If to a polite re- 
quest to close the window, because of the 
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wl ibsorbed by the ! tha 1 

order to compe ittention and 1 ect n 

otl sl m behave Ke al ub 

he mi perhaps ¢ sider t ts i convi 
tion does not exhaust huma W ( thie 
lessons of experience Two ot t { 
maxims approved by the consent Of al 
nations and all ages are that a soft answet 
turneti Vay WI it i, il i tht ie that 
bleth himself sha be exalted Despite the 


theories of bar-rooms and legislative lobbir 


and small wits, it is not unbounded cheek, but 
self-respecting tesy, which lasts longest 
and wins most When the two men met in 
the narrow way, and one, keeping tot wa 
said, “I never give way to a booby,” and the 
other, stepping aside, said, quickly, * L always 
do,’ which, brethren, was the booby 


Mr. Puncn in London has taken sarcastic 
note of the social honors shown to Buffalo 
Bill in a picture representing a hairy Aus 
tralian savage who is soci caressed by 
Maytair. Buffalo Bill himself is said to have 
written a letter to an old Western friend de 


scribing his extraordinary success in English 





society, which, he says, he has « iptured, from 
the (Quec n down That his social success is 
due to his social qualities has not been al 
leged, whatever thos« qualities may bye The 
new Sweet William of London admiration, so 
far as we know, is an excellent showman who 
understands his business. His success last 
year on Staten Island and also in the city was 
very gre at. The show was a circus on a great 
seale, and the pal i ipation of actual Indians 
in representations of Indian forays and hunts 
was a novelty which charmed the public 
taste 

ut this unquestionable success in the ring 
did not open the doors of what is called so 
ciety on this side of the ocean, and there is a 
natural curiosity to know why it should have 
done so upon the other. One obvious reason 
is that in a country of recognized social class 
es society is much more independent than 1 
is here. American society is always timid 
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ces il t presel Vy DIOW 

St pt maces ente 
1}¢ charmed circle Hto 


ns long and toil and pant 


ry way to enter, but in 
hey are conspicuous, and 
"the curiosity Oo! the inter 
of the great people. But 
Une Sam go to London, 
he as rich as the richest, 
princes scatter diamonds 


lash and ‘swell’ in every 


lie are totally unknown 
to the great people, 
unuse those who do the 


magnificently A 


or ventriloquist or clown 


clever 





ince ol vettin O 8O 
What American * so lety” 
» see, than that s ciety 
fine dresses, diamonds, 
lid entertainments all 
ety has, and these alone 


intries, especially from a 
England, do 
irichand dull Eng 
upon il 
York merchant or lawye1 
American, merely because 
gland and would like to 
nobleman whatever ? 
‘nglishman knows that if 


should 


the troubie to Call 
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e his social circle of those 


look to America to sup- 
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ply him, because the supply in London is am 


ple If, however, the American is something 
iore than rich and we dressed and agree 
il il e is famous or witty o1 earned, | 
name arouses curiosity and he can amuse 
rather Guill noble society then there 
reason for the coroneted Carriage to stop 


American’s London door, and | 
upon the knocker the thun 


dering and ravishing overture to M 


the liveried 
footman to play 
Via 

n of Butta 
His novel performance and 


Chis is the simple explanath 
Bill in England. 


his picturesque personality piqued the curi 


osity of “society. No princess could * loss 
caste” by driving with him, no duchess would 
be thought ‘queer’ if she asked him to du 
ner; but the simpler and pleasante) the But 


tulo, the surer his attraction and the greater 
his success, It is plain that such indepen 
dence makes society much more entertaining. 
*T have had more fun at one dinner at Pfaft’s 

| restaurant in New York greatly fre 
quented by Bohemians twenty-five years ago 
“than at a whole 


a Cella 


year of heavy swell dinners 
said Mercutio,to whom 
ay cellars and the drawil 


at the Bonny¢ labbers’,” 
Broadw e-rooms and 
daining-rooms of society were equally open. 
Yet the world of soc iety looked upon a Bon 
nyclabber dinner as a chapt r of the Garte) 
in full regalia. is pel 
fectly sure of its Own position, and it is not 
necessary for it to * at the solemn Bon 
It Charles Wesley said that 
he did not see why the devil should have al 
{ tunes, 
why the world outside should have all the 
fun 


London society 


hie 


show” 
Ve labbe e fe asts. 


he good 


London society doesn’t se 


UnpeER the noble title Lovers of the Poor, 
which Mr. F. B. Sanborn reminds us that Dry- 
den says the Incas of Peru valued above all 
their other titles, Mr. Sanborn, himself one 
of the most efficient of the “ sacred band” of 
philanthropists in this country, pays a beauti 
ful tribute to Dorothea Dix;Jennie Collins, and 
Jane Andrews, who recently died. Ofthe three 
names, that of Miss Dix had been longest and 
most widely known, from her devotion to the 
care of the most neglected waifs of humanity, 
the ins we poor. The constancy of her devo 
tion and her self-sacrificine earnestness recall 
those of John Howard in his investigation and 
relief of the frightful condition of jails. No 
thing more truly illustrates George Mason’s 
remark that Providence punishes national sins 
by national calamities than the fact disclosed 
by Howard that discharged prisoners in Eng 
land were peripatetic centres of contagion, 
and the cruel public neglect which bred jail 
fever was punished by the death of more in- 
nocent people than of those who died upon 
the gallows at the time when the gallows was 
most greedy. 

It was by the horrible condition of a jail 
near Boston that Miss Dix’s sympathetic at- 
tention was first attracted, and it was there 
that she found among the suffering inmates 
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She had been a fae 1, domest 
wit, a social rel ha t manavel 
of a most useful charit It was her love of 
Dickens, and the name of Bofttin’s Bower, 
vhich she gave to her houses, serving as ex 
changes to provide ¢ for poor wo 
l Wl reading unusements 
\ i deepened th i cla mn wit Dickens 
It was a good response to the true ring of 
his human sympathy tha ( imanded i¢ 
mnfidence and enthusiasm of this daughte 
t the people. Mr. Sanborn her, and 
his words are het tC eulogy Impulsive 
enthusiastic, loya t frends, sharp ye 
forgiving toward her ¢ Ss, She Was a pe 
son who carried in het sy brain and her at 
fectionate heart wi wnat ve enough ft neu 
raliz i great sum of ¢ She could not 
travel In the ranks of established Charity; but 


I 

N his Life of John Keats, 
of the * English Men of Le 
Sidney Colvin tells once m 


latest issue 


tters’’ series, M1 
most pa 
‘rature, with 


re 
thetic story in the annals of our lite 
‘ hv. and go 1d sense which 

Wi that he 
known to fucts had 


hlv ascertained before: but 


& Cit 





irness, sympat 
give it afresh interest 
makes Keats more 
been pretty thorot 





ado not say 


us; the 
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Vb t ersol Ww if il 
| ‘ 
{ i S \ nis 
Those w ( 
| 5 \ ) ened t 3 { 
i i $ eX} 
‘ } 
1 ( ‘ nant \ 
| t | trio of 1 wome Mis 
Ja \ I N \ p } pte \ 
‘ it } te « \ 
\ es i I] len we 
Sp et ( sil \ ‘ti pu 4 
appe Lnice Vas as th i I tr aeu 1 
4 ns ) WW l l ery i¢ 
Ce t ive hi no 1 \ disturb 
ead 68 round of her ictivities 
It ist t rd that su nen doi 
Is KI \ ie I t eX ice, Which 
makes life richer; and the met ipse whieh 
Mr. Sanborn gives us of Miss Andrews reca 
1 e women, of W ym evel man is KI V1 
son Whos Non tot tra rie ! ul i 
ind whose influence uy ind character 
is ( it nd st fore It 1 
such women that interpret Clough :s ( 
] . \ k y 
| oh | 
Pha vsoe’er | V 1 
W I : 


] death of the three w« vhom M1 
sal n commemorates reminds il ew 
disposed to torget it, of the cons t presel 
ind luence T thre qualiti I nan I 
na ¢ iracter Which the poets it wna 
W ih iminate history with purest rad 
u They renew iv fuith both in the ex 
ce ce na ti valu ot high ¢ 1cCavol ta 
fuithtul e ot humanity ind in the t ng 
which are unseen, but whi } ( Y ! 
of the things that are seen I thie 
stinct I ft realism which a l i¢ I 
ce memMative iterature It l ) {Is 
torted and travestied But \ inta 
lmpulse is to s W that | il eis 1 
WO! t.and that th incient if ure 
mod ) ties 

) 

>tny. 

° 
he ma him bette CHOWN, il thie iss nh 
differs he makes us understand him ar 
does not write of him, as people must a n 
ation aco, with heartb ik for hi 1 hiiead 
love and early death, with hot ition fe 
the malevolence of the criticism which was 
is savage as if it had really killed him, with 
idolatry for the beauty that divinely thrills 


shes in his verse 


That personal mood 
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is past, and Mr. Colvin lets us see him as a 


very natural phase of the great Romantic 
ement yuit ne tably arousing the hate 
illy natural phase of Classicism, in a 
rvative « zation shortly betore fright 
‘ \ the spectre of revo 
I 

I i far way a m Leigl 
H iM poo on the Prince oft 
Wa the 1 I it k { Blacku / 
\ ie 1 Qua y¥ upon Keats tth 
Irle iship ¢ tl two 
poe ye tone I ved the ier il 
t f 4 t We have to 
i ( itl $ tL brutality which 

it 1 Vv ha Imagine eftore we can 1 
I ave tp ica lifference b 
in sa ) ip esthetics, and by insu 
to | und eve the profession li 
had abandoned, but any account of English 
society in George the Fourth’s regency and 
reign Wi » u n the effort When we 
have eceeded in making it, we shall perhaps 
understand how those attacks,which now seem 


SO Sua wa l tupid, did really destroy, not 


Keats, but the public of Keats, and rendered 


1 despicable to the average contemporary 
reader. No one at the time was more fully 
iwal of this than he; and he iecepted the 
fact with patience, while he felt in every nerve 
the atroc IS Injustice He perceived that fol 
the time it was literary death to him; but he 
met his tate mantully He had the measure of 
himself, and e knew his own weaknesses bet 


ter than the thick wits who outraged him to1 
his virtues. He never denied that they wound 
ed and discouraged him; he had not the folly 
of that hardihood, any more than the folly of 


that sensitiveness which once misrepresented 


im to most iders; but he was acquainted 
with the British public and its respect for au 
thority, and he recognized that Blackwood and 
the Quarterly were authorities. It would not 
o say that if Keats had been of a dif. 


ferent politi il thinking these withorities 


would have praised him, but there can be no 
doubt that his liberalism embittered their 
spite At any rate, he saw that he could have 
no present hope of success against them, and 
he submitted. He was dispirited; but his 
breaking health had quite other causes: he 


was the son of a consumptive mother; one of 
is brothers had died of consumption under 
his care,and the malady fastened itself upon 
him in the usual way; even the dramatic in 
cident of his coughing up arterial blood and 
calling for a light and reading his doom in it, 
was one of a series of facts antedating it by 
several months 

Life was slipping from kim, but fame was 
coming, to abide with his name while the 
language endures It appears that all the 
adverse criticism, mixed with the cruelest ob 
loguy, did not stay him nor swerve him for a 
moment, That was impossible; his whole in- 
tellectual being had resolved itself into his 
share of the work of liberating from forms 


and conventions the poetry which he en- 


larged with entrancing perspectives of unex 
pected phrase, and enriched with words so 
exquisitely chosen that they surprise like 
creations. He had his detects, his vices, of 
which he was conscious in part and partly 
not,and all of which his latest biographer 
notes with what we may call a sympatheti 
impartiality; but it was not for the reviewers 
and magazinists who could see nothing good 
in him to destroy him, though for the time 
they deteated him. He was part ot the great 
tendency of his CPOE hland his Career illus 
trates the futility with which criticism op 
poses itself to any such tendency in any epoch 


or under any conditions. The end must 





ways be the same; and we have a ple: 
helping to disabuse the reader, if any still lin 
ger in that superstition, of the old fabulous be 

lief that Keats's critics compassed even Keats's 
death. They grievously hurt a generous spirit 
singularly susceptible to insult, but they had 
no other power upon him, and they did not 
change him one jot or tittle. 


II 

The England of Keats’s time, say from 1815 
to 1825, the England ot politic al reaction, 1s a 
region little explored by the curiosity of ow 
time in those phases of passive or active pro 
test which must have been very common among 
unstoried lives, and we therefore Commend as 
a study of these a book which is otherwis 
very worthy of attention. It is called The 
Revolution in Tanners Lane, and it is from 
the same hand that gave us the Mark Ruth 
erford books already spoken of here, It is 
like these in its uncommon and unequal pow 
er, and in its unliterary naturalness, its deep 
feeling, and its novel material. The scenes 
lie again among the intellectualized artisans, 
of whom there are more than what calls itselt 
culture suspects, and there are some important 
studies of English Philistinism, as well as ot 
one type of high-caste radicalism, and types 
equally fresh and interesting of French refugee 
radicalism. We awkwardly indicate by these 
terms several characters vigorously painted 
and interestingly contrasted in a canvas where 
other figures are merely blocked out, and wiere 
there is an interrupted unity of design, as a 
whole. The book is, in fact, two fragments 
which scarcely supplement each other’s incom- 
pleteness; and it is only fair to say that there 
is a courage in some of the thinking about the 
things of this life and the other in which some 
righteous souls might dread offence. But 
these ought to be the first to concede a sin 
cerity that is so rare as to be almost precious 
in itself,and an honesty which is never irrev 
erent. Ina time when so little English fiction 
is strenuous or direct, it is almost a duty to 
praise a book dealing as originally with life as 
the Russians themselves, upon ground prac 
tically as new. 

“How few materials,” says Emerson, “ are 
yet used by our arts! The mass of creatures 
and of qualities are still hid and expectant,” 
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ind to break new ground is still one of the 
incommonest and most heroic of the virtues 
Ihe artists are not alone to blame te tl 

nidity that keeps them in the old furrows of 


e worn-out fleids; most 
e to please, o1 


them remain there; 10 Wants rare virtue 


ippreciate what Is new, as we to Inve 

I 

t ind the “easy things to understand ire 
conventional things This is whyt ‘ 


ish novel, with its hackne 


dinary Eng 


and figures, is more 


nes comfortal 
inary American than an American novel 
which deals, at its worst, with comparatively 
I v interests and motives Io adjust one’s 
f to the enjoyment of these costs an intel 
ial effort, andl an intellectual effort is what 
» ordinary person likes to mak¢ It ymnily 


the extraordinary person who can say, with 


Emerson: * [ ask not for the great, the remote, 
he romanti¢ -L embrace the common; I 
sit at the feet of the familiar and the low 


ad to find that things near 
beautiful 


Man is surprise are 


t less and wondrous than things 
The perception of the 
the vulgar is fruitful in discoveries 
wonders at the 


worth of 
The 


unusual, but the 


oolish 


\ 


nian 


usual 


ise man at the [To-day always looks 





in to the thoughtless; but to-day is a king 


in dis@uise 3Zanks and tariffs, the 


news 


paper and caucus, Methodism and Unitarian 
ism, are flat and dull to dull people, but rest 
mm the same foundations of wonder as the 


own of Troy and the temple of Delphos.” 

Pe rhaps we ought not to deny their town 
of Tro¥ and their te mpl of Delphos to the 
dull pe ople but if if we did, 
they would still insist upon having them. An 
English novel, full of titles and rank, is appar 


ently essential to the happiness of such peo 


we ought, and 


ind childish imagination is 
in its familiar environment; they 
know what they are reading; the fact that it 
is hash many times warmed over reassures 
them; whereas a story of our life, hon- 
estly studied and faithfully represented, trou 
bles them with varied misgiving. They are 
not sure that it is literature; they do not feel 
hat it is good society : its characters, so like 
their own, strike them as commonplace; they 
say they do not wish to know such people. 


ple; their weak 


it home 


own 


Ill 

“English history,” says Mr. J. W. De Forest, 
in a recent letter to the press, “is ancient, im 
pressive, and far-famed, compared with our 
own; it is more agreeable to identify one’s 
self with the ivy-grown castle than with the 
lowly and transitory log cabin. In the second 
place, an Englishman may be a noble, which 
is not possible with an American. When the 
New York dude puts on British costume and 
stutters in British accents, he is not trying to 
pass himself off for a London shopkeeper, but 
for a swell out of the English peerage or squire- 
archy. Now why are we so prodigiously im- 
pressed by the ivy-grown castle and by the 


8038 
class which belongs to it It is be Ise « 
minds a ied I i < tho vith Eng 

Shi fe In « read yea Still Colo 
hla we ir ney 1c Va l lepel 
( \ host of English 1 elists 

oft ! i with Eng | 

te, | is and preferences and pr 

t s i wwe ot fitte th Amer i 
s b elling \ ination 

thea itic s 1 rt i mayanad 
lear O WIS that ( ta in 
It is e expecte hat s d rema 
fervid it tic I ( t Ss fancie 
wma l ers 

\ S pert i { Saisot ti 
that t el $ ( in W il 
tok wna is Its ina i pliase 
is Ww ~ ] ~ Wi t at th 
feet t f second-rate | ish noy 
sts t of the sympathet ind winning | 

sh essavists, the true and great I i poets 
incl the leal England is so endeared t 
earliest childhood by V I rsel \ 
that when we come to the real | wna 1 
thing is strange there but the | shmen 
Wi AVE KG \ those ( 1 { il 1 tre tlh 
those rreen fields and hedges, those low, sott 
skies, those rooks and larks and nightinga 
all our lives; and even if we are snob 
most of us are, a genuine poetic strain in us 
is touched by the sight of noblemen’s castle 
ind centlemen’s places, ind their parks and 
pleasances Everything in England is 


tppre 


ciable to the literary sense, while the sense ot 
th of things in Ameri 


with peopl 


the literary wot iis still 


faint and weak most with thi 


vast majority who “ask for the great, the re 
mote, the romantic,’ who cannot * embrace 
the common,” cannot “sit at the feet of the 


familiar and the low,” 
The effect 


suggests, 


in the good company of 
is no doubt such as M1 
with We are all, 
distinguished 


Emerson 
De Forest 
or nearly 


these. 


all. struggling to be 


from the mass. and to be set apart in select 
circles and upper classes like the fine people 
we have read about. We are really a mixture 
ofthe plebeian ingredients of the whole world 


but that is not bad; 
trying to ignore * the 


believing that the superfine 


our vulgarity consists in 
worth of the vulgar,” in 


is better 


I\ 
Mr. De Forest 


from which he preaches a brief se1 


i text 


non to the 


makes the situatior 


tough-conscienced fathers of the re public, urg 
ing them to pass an international copyright law, 
to the end that the English novel, 
rupts the fancy of the American dude, nay be 
as home fiction, and so be de 


which cor 


come as costly 
prived of one ruinous advantage ofstolen goods 
~ But there is another ground upon which we 
must always deplore the present pillage of 
English authors, and which Mr. De Forest 
would no doubt touched if it had 
seemed better, for the time, to limit himself to 
the point he was making. He, 
er honest man who thinks about the matter, 


have not 


“- oe 
like every oth 
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\ publishers t Amer 
} ed ae) 

( \ Wi 

; ? t ~ 

t ve to thie 

| ( yn in 

\\ iy panes 

wever litera piracy 

s before the wrong had 

lered, it must now be owned 

that Am«e 1 p shers, with but one ol 


p vhich in a small way is 
t \ Siavel l l roe Way 
Slay ( } 1’ man ry, but 1 ive 
! she r,and clothing, such 
S iry ] seizes the fruits 
1m S vor, and gives him absolutely no 
| e Ca no ¢ stion ot 
1d no just fication 
of it Krom time to time we hear that the 
I i » pirate American books: but no 
( 1 ett ( to urge this in detence 
f pirac of English books: and every 
knows that if the Enelish continued to 
} cS 1 \ lred vears the ba 
) i il ( )) ] ( I Slcle 
Mot ( WS that 1f we enacted 
( | ithor ere would be 
n instant ponse on the part of England to 
r tara } Tiue prior publica 
tion in G it B un a viy secures f the 
American author tl protection which our 
iw denies to the alien upon any condition, 
We cont ve have not much sympathy 
vith t iguments of those who prove that 
fol n | . Ll be ] s cheap with a 
p nd that w should somehow 
fir » justice to English au 


Des t l people have no right to 
ip literature by defrauding the author; 
y could have cheap silksand cheap wines by 
ike simple process. We are not to give over 
wrong-doing because it does not pay, but be- 
iuse it is wrong: and we are not to abandon 
ry piracy because it has disorganized thi 
sine but because it is a flagrant 
y no law,and no want of law 

ca cha S essence 
l se who appeal to the motives of self 
( st l International ypyright ire 
k ! iropists ! eat effect in 
" i ( t \ » used to Say 
that t | care for the slaves, but were 
opposed to slavery because it was so ruinous 
> the mastel The masters smiled patiently 
irdens, and kept on holding 
ives: and probably the literary pirates, un 
ss they are rescued by a compassionate 
itute, will continue to bear their crushing 


id without murmuring. But the voluntary 
rates are no longer numerous; they are very 





few ind this fact makes their offence more 
ustinctly a national si cause the 1 ! 
could so easily suppress them. Some of us 
may seek to escnup complicity in the sin 

refusing to buy the cheap pirated editions of 
f ooks, as certain zealots used to re 
Irain from the sug nd cotton produced | 

lave Wo! But this privation had no pel 


ceptible etfect upon the system of slave ry, and 
for one just person who denies himself a ten 
cent copy of an English novel because it pays 
the author nothing, a hundred of the wicke 
will buy it because it is a ten-cent copy. 

It is the slow conscience of these hundreds 
ind hundred thousands that we must reach 
before we can hope for an international cop 
right law; and we ought not to be discouw 
aged because we are indefinitely remote from 
the desired end After all, the American na 
tion is not so wilfully as it is ignorantly guilty 
in this matter, ‘ ‘he creat mass of the per ple, 
even of those who buy books, have not the 
least notion what a pirated book is, or what 
the sacred principle which it outrages; they 
do not know what copyright is, international 
or otherwise. But they can be told; and we 
venture to suggest to our good triends of the 
International Copyright League that they pre 
pare a very brief and ve ry plain statement of 
a fool, might not err in, to be printed in all 
the newspapers, and to be read in the chureh 
es throughout the country. We trust that 


few editors or ministers would refuse thei 


the faets, such as the wayfaring man, though 


aid to so good a cause, or would object to 


submit for signatures in their offices #Ad ves 
tries a pe tition to Congress for the passage ot 
an international copyright law The edito1 
could readily illustrate the case by reference 
to some sketch or story reprinted in his papet 
rom an English magazine without compensa 
tion to the author; and the minister could 
instance pirated reprints in the Sunday-school 
library in proof of the shameful wrong in 
volved by the absence of such a law. 


\ 
We urge a little haste in the action of 


the League, because there has been proposed 

ironically, perhaps—a * Bill for creating and 
maintaining National Free Circulating Li 
raries,” which must have a great charm fo1 
the faney of the cheap politician. This bill 
proposes to levy a tax, oraduated to the bulk 
of the book, upon all foreign works import 
ed or reprinted; but the money thus col- 
lected is not to be paid over to the foreign 
authors that would be opposed to the whole 
tenor of our dealings with these outlaws—it is 
to be devoted to establishing, under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury, free cir 
ilatine libraries throughout the Union. By 
this simple and ready means a temple to our 
n itional disere dit can be ere cted in ¢ very prin 
cipal town in the country, and all our citizens 
can directly participate in the advantages of 
our common wrong-doing. 
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Phe chief difficulty in the way of believin ture ind scatter tl broadcast n t 
the proposed b i Satire Is its perfect conso t . ( < 
hance With the pring Iples Which have always tl post-omee il { n LK 
roverned US aS a nation in our dealings with petitions al ( ected, and pre ntead t 
elgn authors. | g ago the respecta Conegre \ ext | for 
11S rs among us be il n the abs ce ol ( t | Let | . 
iw, to pay these authors for their works; and evel ( terest of 
even now, In the utterly disorganized state of protected i justice still be done: let 
iat branch of the trade, when no comity pro ie! the triends of t s 
tects one reprinter against nother, the honol eous Cause W e hut vy giad ¢t iccept 
le publisher pays something i little, but ul rine re, however halting and imperte¢ 
something The nation, however, has never which tends toward rightir tl wrong 
swerved trom the position taken by the fa- generation ind we do not belie that ¢ 
thers, and has ste 1dly authorized its citizens gress Wl tail to re p i to the po] ira 
to take the literary property of the lien When- mand 
ever they could lay hands upon it It still VI 
iuthorizes them to do so, wad we belleve that ~* Sine l ( eo know Viiat 
if this bill to found national free circulating read in wardrooms,” writes a naval ofties 
aries by the official plunder of foreign au- reply to the inquiry suggest the Stud 
thors were s¢ riously introd iced In Congress,it of our August numbe lw undertake t 
vould meet with far greater favor from the give you a general statement. Old newspa 
iverage politician than any measur for the pers, particularly local papers, and cheay 
protection of those authors, and would have a els, form the bulk of our literature 
better chance of passing both fuses than a ire a few omnivorous readers a 
to establish Internationa copyright how and then a critica me, I have Irie 
It could be readily proved that the cause w yenjoys the whole of Herbert Spencer, ar 
I education be s ved by these Iree li nm mi} st hip there were re ) ppre 
braries, ind there is no question but the great ciated Stevens Meredith, and Jane Auste 
mass of those who used them would remain Perhaps somet r of this latter result w 
gnorant if not innocent of offence. It is even due to missionary effort 
naginable that Congress itself could pass This is interesting, and not, on the wl 
ich a bill without a sense of wrong,and we disap} ting. We do not know whi 
have no intention to arraign Congressmen as sensi correspondent uses t word « » 
especially responsible for the want of interna- but if it is to indicate ine xpensiveness sim 
tional copyright They are no worse than ply, it 1s not necessarily to the disadvantage 
their constituents; we are all alike euilty,and of the vard taste ilmost al good 
ought all to be made to feel a modicum ofthe reprint can now be bought for ten or twe1 
shame which comes home to the detected ty cents, whether it pays a copy: 4 
sinner, he wrong that our sin of omission in the autho 1 tax to the nati i t 
volves should be made clear to every intelli foundation of free circulating libraries ‘I 
gence, every conscience; and we think that old local 1 vspapers are in the nature of 
the friends of international copyright cannot old letters 1 home, and we suspect that 
begin to urge the moral ispect of the Cast the three who appreciated Stevenson, Mere 
upon the public too soon, for we do not be dith, and Jane Austen, together with the one 
lieve that their cause will ever be won till this who enjoyed Spencer, form a high avera 
is done. We would have them put it at its not easily to be matched among readers 
worst; we would have them tell the people where , 
that this is the cause of the class which seems It is idle for literary people t 
the strongest and is the weakest, that the themselves, and we had better face the fact 
class is small, and cannot hope to affect legis- that many of those even who 1 l appre 
lation in any ordinary way, that no politician ciatively do not read intelligent They tee 
sees any advantage in befriending it, that un that a thing is good, but they do not know 
less the American people take its cause to how or why ver\ commonly they do not kn 
heart there is no chance for it with the Amer- the author’s name or the title of the book 
ican government. But let them add that it and they have never thought it important 
is one of the most righteous causes that ever know them We literary folk make a gre 
appealed to the justice of a nation; that the noise, and suppose ourselves to be genera 
wrong is as old as the nation; and that if understood in our relation to civilization, 
English authors were paid up with interest there are vast numbers of our readers who di 
for the piracies of the past, the award would not even understand our relation to literatur 
be as just as that made us by England for the or how literature becomes or exists r| 
depredations of the Alabama. very unpalatable truth, but-it is truth never 
Let the International Copyright League in- theless, and until we have assimilated it we 
voke the aid not only of the press and the shall not be able to conceive of the almost im 
pulpit, but of every social organization, and measurable ignorance which lies between the 
the whole educational mechanism of the popular conscience and a sense of the wrong 
country. Let it provide petitions for signa- done by the want of international copyright. 
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tate Him as a practical reformer.” But in a 
of his discourse to which Mr 
our attention, he says that “it 
is no impeachment of his intellectual abil 
ity” to Christ as unpractical and 
mistaken in regard to the future, as “ legis 
lating for a passing phase of society instead 


passage savy 


age calls 


represent 


of for the growing order of a deve loping C1V1 
ization,” which he did not Mr. Sav 
Christ’s “social and econom 
ical ideas precisely as he would those of 
Plato’s Republic” and he conceives that 
“this does not even raise the question of 
Christ’s intellectual rank, any more tha 
questioning some position of Kant or Bacon 
would be passing on their intellect. An in 
ferior intellect to-day sees much that the great 
est could not see two thousand years 
So far as this is a question of words, 
we prefer that Mr. Savage’s words should re 
main with the reader, and not ours. 


foresc e. 


Ace criticises 


one ol 


ago.” 


Mathly Record of Current Events. 


POLITICAL 


( gee Record is closed on the 18th of August. 
The Ohio Republican State Convention, 
ated J. B. Foraker for Govern 


John 


28 renomlil 


July 


or, and recommended Senato1 Sherman 


for the Presideney 

The Maryland Democratic State Convention, 
Elihu E. Jackson for Gov 
ernor, and Prohibitionists, August 2, Sum 
mertield Baldwit 

The Kentucky State 
me 


ed in a Democratic 


July 27, nominated 


thie 
election, August 1, re 
plurality of 17,000 for 
General S. B.“Buekner as Governor, 

The Prohibitionists 

the proposed 
August 4, by about 90,000 majority. 

Phe Bill fol- 
lowed by the immediate proclaiming of every 
county in Ire] 

Che bil 
nel under the 
the 
vote oft 


the Texas election 


lost 
constitutional amendment, 


passage of the Coercion was 


ind. 
1 to allow the construction of a tun- 
English ¢ hannel was reje ted by 
British House of Commons August 3, by a 
153 to 107 
he Land Bill passed a third reading in the 

House of August 5. 

Prince Ferdinand was installed as ruler of 
14. After the the 


ened and the Sobranje was dis 


Commons 


lvaria August 


ceremony 
ministers resig 
solved 
DISASTERS 

July 4.—Twenty-seven men killed by a pre- 
mature explosion of dynamite at Jasz-Berény, 
Hungary 

July 21 Kk 
on the Erie Railroad above Hohokus. 

July 22. News of the loss of the ship Firth 


even Italian track laborers killed 


in a cyclone in Java waters. 
July 23.—Steamer Mahratta 
Hoogly Point, India. 


grims drowned. 


foundered off 
A large number of pil- 


July 25.—Later reports of the wreck of the 
steamer Sir John Lawrence in the Bay of Ben 
gal place the number of lives lost at eight hun- 
dred. 

August 10,—Excursion train on the Toledo, 
Peoria, and Western Railroad fell through a 
burning bridge three miles east of Chatsworth, 
Illinois. Seventy-six killed 
two hundred and seventy-nine wounded. 


passengers and 


OBITUARY 

July 19.—In Trenton, New Jersey, Dorothea 
L. Dix, philanthropist, aged eighty-two years 

July 20.—In Brookline, Massachusetts, Jen 
Collins, philanthropist, aged fifty - nin« 
In Hvde Park, Massachusetts, Sylva 
nus Cobb, Jun., author, aged sixty-four years. 

July 25.—In Salt Lake City, Utah, John Tay 
lor, Presideut of the Mormon Church, aged 
seventy-nine years. 

July 29.—In  Stradella, Italy, Agostino De- 
pretis, President of the Council and Ministe1 
of the Interior, aged seventy-six years. 

August 1.—In Moscow, Russia, Michael Nike- 
phorovitech Katkoff, publicist and journalist, 
aged sixty-seven years. 

August 8.—In Richmond, Missouri, General 
A. W. Doniphan, aged seventy-nine years. 

August 9.—In Boston, Massachusetts, Com 
modore Henry Hastings, aged sixty-nine years. 

August 11.--In New York, Colonel Charles 8. 
Spencer, aged sixty-three years. 

August 12.—In Paris, France, Jean Victo1 
Duruy, historian, aged seventy-six years. 

August 16.—News in London of the death of 
Meier Goldschmidt, Danish poet and novelist, 
aged sixty-eight years. 

August 17.—In New York city, Rev. Danie} 
Curry, D.D., LL.D., in his seventy- eighth 
year. 


nie 
years. 














Chitar’s Drawer. 


S there any such thing as conversation? It 
H is a delicate subject to touch, because many 
y ople understand conversation to be talk; not 
the exchange of ideas, but of words; and the 


] 


Drawer would not like to say anything to ir 
crease the flow of the latter. We read of times 
wid salons lh whit h real conversation ¢ xisted, 
held by men and women, Are they altogethe1 
the past? We believe that men do some 


mes converse. Do women ever? Perhaps 
SO In those hours sacred to the relaxation 
of undress and the back hair, in the uppel 


penetralia of the household, where two o1 

ree or six are gathered together on and 
ibout the cushioned frame intended for re 
pose, do they converse, or indul 
of chat from which not one idea is carried 
iway? Noone reports, fortunately, and we do 
not know. But do all the women like this 
nethod of spending hour after hour, day after 
Lay indeed, a lifetime? Is it nvivorating 
even restful ? Think of the talk this past 


summer, the rivers and oceans of it, on piaz 


is and galleries in the warm evenings or the 
fresher mornings, in private houses, on hotel 


erandas, in the shade of thousands of cottages 

by the sea and in the hills! As you recall it, 
vhat was it all about? Was the mind ina 
vapid condition after an evening of it? And 
here isso much to read, and so much to think 
ibout, and the world is so interesting, if you 
do think about it, and nearly every person has 
some peculiarity of mind that would be worth 
study if you could only get at it! It is really, 
we repeat, such an interesting world, and most 
people get so littie out of it. Now there is the 
conversation of hens, when the lens are bus 
ind not self-conscious; there is something fas 
cinating about it, because the imagination may 
nvest it with a recondite and spicy meaning ; 
but the common talk of people! We infei 
sometimes that the hens are not saying ar 


thing, because they do not read, and conse 


quently their minds are empty And perhaps 
we are right As to conversation, there is no 
use in sending the bucket into the well when 
the well is dry—it only makes a rattling of 


windlass and chain. 


The Drawer does not wish to be understood 
as an enemy of the light ‘traffic of human 
speech. Deliver us from the didactie and the 
everlastingly improving style of thing! Con 
versation, in order to be wood, und intelleetua 
ly inspiring, and spiritually restful, need not 
always be serious. It must be alert and inte 
ligent, and mean more by its suggestions and 
allusions than is said. There is the light touch 
and-go play about topics more or less profound 
that is as agreeable as heat-lightning in a sul 
try evening. Why may not a person express 


the whims and vagaries of a lambent mind (if 


he can get a lambent mind) without being 
hauled up short for it, and plunged into a 


heated dispute ? In the freedon f real con 
versation the mind throws out half-thoughts 
paradoxes, for which a man is not to be held 


stl etly responsible to the very roots ot } 


being, and which need to be caught up a 

played with in the same tentative spirit Phe 
dispute and the hot argument are usua thie 
bane of conversation and the death of orig i 


ity. We like toexpress a notion, a fancy, wit! 


out be catlied upon to detend it, the ina 


there, in all its possible consequences, as if it 
were to be an article in a creed or a plank ina 
platform. Must we be always either vapid or 
serious? 

The Drawer has been obliged to take notice 
of the extraordinary tendency of American wo 


men to cultivation, to the improvement of the 


mind, by means of reading, clubs, and other in 
tellectual exercises, and to acknowledge that 
they are leaving the men behind; that is, the 
men not in the so-called professions Is this 
Lite ectualization begini Ing to show in the 
conversation of women when the are togeth 
er, say in the hours of relaxation in the pene 
tra ispoken ot orin general societ ’ Is there 
less talk about the fashion of dress, and the 


adearness or cheapness of materials, and abou 


servants, and the ways of the inchoate citizen 








called the baby, and the infinitely lit deta 

of the private life of other people? Is it true 
that tf a group of men are ta yr, Sa bho 

polities, or robust business, or literature, and 
they are joined by women (whose company is 
always welcome the conversation 1s prett 
sure to take a lower mental plane, to become 
more personal, more frivolous, accommodating 


Itself to quite i different range? Do the we 


read, thoughtful women, however beautif 
and brilliant and capable of thie ivest pel 
siflawe pretel oO tall vith men 0 ste ) 
the conversation of men, rather than to co 
verse with or listen to their own sex? If this 
is trne, why is it? Women, as a rule, in “so 
ciety” at any rate, have more leisure than met 
In the facilities and felicities of speech the 
commonly excel men, and usually they have 
more of that vivacious dramatic power which 
is called “setting ont a thi to the lift 


With all these advantages, and 





open to them I newspapers and n books, the 
ought to be the leaders and stin itors of 
best conversation. With them it should neve 
drop do vn to the too-common flatness and bb 
nality Women have made this world one 


the most beautiful places of residence to be 


conceived, They might make t one of thie 
most lnteresting 
Tne following story is told of a Virginia 


gentleman, rather advanced in life, who was 
about to be united in marriage to a lady very 
much his junior. Goin to make her a visit 


just before their wedding, her old colored 
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SCENI A quiet and comfortable hot ! versation turned on suicide We Y 
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White Mountains. Time Late in the ever Inan ever committed su 
ing; nearly all the guests retired for the night crazy; and | vy go further, anc 
The fe still reading in the parlor enje e nk a man eve da 
following telephonic wrestle: inless he ~ Sine 
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Connect me with the Protile House the Pr ou f We bP i t 5 f 
feel House the Profyle House Hu »! Is Bala uz? 
that vou. Profile ... Umthe Highland H We sal e major a4 i exactl 
the Highland House, the HIGHLAND Houwsg, tl remember about Balaklava I think that 
HIGH-LAND HOU-SE, Bethlelem. Can you’ he was insane too, for the time be 
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